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THIS  whole  treatise  Is  full  of  historical  knowledge,  and  ex- 
cellent reflections.  Jt  is  not  mixed  with  any  improper  sallies  of 
wit,  or  any  light  aim  at  humour ;  and,  in  point  of  style  and 
learning,  is  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any  of  Swift's  political 
Works.     Orrery. 

The  following  Discourse  is  a  kind  of  remonstrance  in  behalf 
of  king  William  and  his  friends,  against  the  proceedings  of  the 
House  of  Commons;  and  was  published  during  the  recess  of 
parliament  in  the  summer  of  1701,  with  a  view  to  engage  them 
in  milder  measures,  when  they  should  meet  again. 

At  this  time  Lewis  XIV.  was  making  large  strides  toward 
universal  monarchy,  plots  were  carrying  on  at  St.  Germains ; 
the  Dutch  had  acknowledged   the  duke  of  Anjou  as  king  of 
Spain ;  and  king  William  was  made  extremely  uneasy  by  the 
violence  with  which  many  of  his  ministers  and  chief  favourites 
were  pursued  by  the  Commons.     The  king,  to  appease  their  re- 
sentment, had  made  several  changes  in  his  ministry,  and  removed 
some  of  his  most  faithful  servants  from  places  of  the  highest  trust 
and  dignity  :  this  expedient,    however,  had  proved  ineffectual, 
and  the  Commons  persisted  in  their  opposition.    They  bet^an  by 
impeaching  William  Bentinck,  earl  of  Portland,  groom  -of  the 
stole ;  and  proceeded  to  the  impeachment  of  John  Somers,  baron 
Somers  of  Evesham,  first  lord-keeper,  afterwards  lord  chancel- 
lor; Edward  Russell,  earl  of  Orford,  lord  treasurer  of  the  navy 
and  one  of  the  lords  commissioners  of  the  Admiralty;  and  Charles 
Montague,  carl  of  Halifax,  one  of  the  commissioners  of  the  Trea- 
sury, and  afterward  chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.     Its  general 
purport  is  to  damp  the  warmth  of  the  Commons,  by  showing  that 
the  measures  they  pursued  had  a  direct  tendency  to  bring  on  the 
tyranny,  which  they  professed  to  oppose;  and  the  particular 
cases  of  the  impeached  lords  are  paralleled  in  Athenian  charac- 
ters.    H. 


A  DISCOURSE,  &c. 


CHAP.  L 

It  is  agreed,  that  in  all  government  there  is  an 
absolute  unlimited  power,  which  naturally  and 
originally  seems  to  be  placed  in  the  whole  body, 
wherever  the  executive  part  of  it  lies.  This  holds 
in  the  body  natural ;  for  wherever  we  place  the 
beginning  of  motion,  whether  from  the  head  or 
the  heart,  or  the  animal  spirits  in  general,  the 
body  moves  and  acts  by  a*  consent  of  all  its  parts* 
This  unlimited  power,  placed  fundamentally  in 
the  body  of  a  people,  is  what  the  best  legislators 
of  all  ages  have  endeavoured,  in  their  several 
schemes  or  institutions  of  government,  to  depo- 
site  in  such  hands  as  would  preserve  the  people 
from  rapine  and  oppression  within,  as  well  as 
violence  from  without.  Most  of  them  seem  to 
agree  in  this,  that  it  was  a  trust  too  great  to  be 
committed  to  any  one  man  or  assembly,  and 
therefore  they  left  the  right  still  in  the  whole 
body  ;  but  the  administration  or  executive  part, 
in  the  hands  of  the  one,  the  few,  or  the  many ; 
into  which  three  powers  all  independent  bodies 
of  men  seem  naturally  to  divide :  for,  by  all  I 
have  read  of  those  innumerable  and  petty  coibl- 
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ilionwealths  in  Italy,  Greece,  and  Sicily,  as  well 
ts   the  great  ones  of  Carthage  and   Rome,    it 
seems  to  me,    that  a  free  people  met  together, 
whether  by  compact,  or  family-government,  'as 
soon  as  they  fall  into  any  acts  of  civil  society,  do 
of  themselves  divide  into  three  powers.  The  first, 
is  that  of  some  one  eminent  spirit,  who  having  sig- 
nalized his  valour  and  fortune  in  defence  of  his 
country,   or  by  the  practice  of  popular  arts  at 
home,  comes  to  have  great  influence  on  the  peo- 
ple, to  grow  their  leader  in  warlike  expeditions, 
and  to  preside,  after  a  sort,  in  their  civil  assem- 
bjlies ;  and  this  is  grounded  upon  the  principles 
of  nature  and  common  reason^  which  in  all  difli* 
culties  or  dangers,   where  prudence  or  courage 
is  required,  rather  incite  us  to  fly  for  counsel  or; 
^issistance  to  a  single  person,  than  a  multitude. 
The  second  natural  division  of  power  is,  of  sucli 
men,  who  have  acquired  large  possessions,  and 
consequently  dependencies,  or  descend  from  an-t 
cestors  who  have  left  them  great  inheritances^ 
together   with   an  hereditary  authority.     These 
easily  uniting  in  thoughts  and  opinions,  and  act- 
ing in  concert,  begin  to' enter  upon  measures  for 
securing  their  properties,  which  are  best  upheld 
by  preparing  against  invasions  from  abroad,  and 
maintaining  peace  at  home  ;  this  commences  a 
great  council,  or  senate  of  nobles,  for  the  weigh- 
ty affairs  of  the  nation.     The  last  division  is,  of 
the  mass  or  body  of  the  people,  whose  part  of 
power  is  great  and  indisputable,  whenever  they 
can  unite  either  collectively,  or  by  deputation, 
to  exert  it.    Now  the  three  forms  of  government, 
so  generally  known  in  the  schools,  diflfer  only  by 
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the  Civil  administration  being  placed*  in  the  handle 
of  one,  or  sometimes  two,  (as  in  Sparta),  who 
were  called  kings;  or  in  a  senate,  who  wer^  called 
the  nobles  ;  or  in  the  people  collective  or  reprei" 
sentative,  who  may  be  called  the  commons.  Each 
of  these  had  frequently  the  executive  power  ih 
Greece,  and  sometimes  in  Rome  :  but  the  power 
in  the  last  resort,  was  always  meant  by  legisla- 
tors, to  be  held  in  balance  among  all  three.  And 
it  will  be  an  eternal  rule  in  politics  among  every 
free  people,  that  there  is  a  balance  of  power  to 
be  carefully  held  by  every  state  within  itself,  as 
well  as  among  several  states  with  each  other. 

The  true  meaning  of  a  balance  of  power,  either 
without  or  within  a  st^te,  is  best  conceived  by 
considering,  what  the  nature  of  a  balance  is.  It 
supposes  three  things :  First,  the  part  which  h 
held,  together  with  the  hand  that  holds  it ;  and 
then  the  two  scales,  with  whatever  is  weighed 
therein.  Now  consider  several  states  in  a  neigh*^ 
bourhood ;  in  order  to  preserve  peace  between 
these  states,  it  is  necessary  they  should  be  formed 
into  d  balance,  whereof  one  or  more  are  to  be 
directors,  who  are  to  divide  the .  rest  into  equal 
scales,  and  upon  occasion  remove  from  one  into 
the  other,  or  else  fall  with  their  own  weight  intd 
the  lightest :  so  in  a  state  within  itself,  the  balance 
must  be  held  by  a  third  hand,  who  is  to  deal  the 
remaining  power  with  the  utmost  exactness  inter 
the  several  scales.  Now  it  is  not  necessary  that 
the  power  should  be  equally  divided  bet^veen  theSi^ 

*  It  »hoQld  be,  *^  by  the  civil  adiuinrstratioii's  being  placed/ 
fcc.    Sk 
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three ;  for  the  balance  may  be  held  by  the  weak- 
est, who,  by  his  address  and  conduct,  removing 
from  either  scale,  and  adding  of  his  own,  may 
keep  the  scales  duly  poised.  Such,  was  that  of 
the  two  kings  of  Sparta,  the  consular  power  in 
Rome,  that  of  the  kings  of  Media  before  the 
reign  of  Cyrus,  as  represented  by  Xenophon  : 
and  that  of  the  several  limited  states  in  the  Go- 
thick  institution. 

•  When  the  balance  is  broken,  whether  by  the 
negligence,  folly,  or  weakness  of  the  hand  that 
held  it,  or  by  mighty  weights  fallen  into  either 
scale,  the  power  will  never  continue  long  in  equal 
division  between  the  two  remaining^  parties,  but, 
till  the  balance  is  fixed  anew,  will  run  entirely 
into  one.  This  gives  the  truest  account  of  what 
is  understood  in  the  most  antient  and  approved 
Greek  authors,  by  the  word  Tyranny  ;  which  is 
not  meant  for  the  seizing  of  the  uncontrolled  or 
absolute  power  into  the  hands  of  a  single  person, 
(as  many  superficial  men  have  grossly  mistaken) 
but  for  the  breaking  of  the  balance  by  whatever 
hand,  and  leaving  the  power  wholly  in  one  scale  : 
for,  tyranny  and  usurpation  in  a  state  are  by  no 
means  confined  to  any  number,  as  might  easily 
appear  from  examples  enough  ;  and  because  thQ 
point  is  material,  I  shall  cite  a  few  to  prove  it. 

The  Romans*,  having  sent  to  Athens,  and  the 
Greek  cities  of  Italy,  for  the  copies  of  the  best 
laws,  chose  ten  legislators  to  put  them  into  form, 
and  during  the  exercise  of  their  office,  suspended 
the  consular  power,  leaving  the  administration  of 

• 

*  Dionys.  Hal.  libr  x. 
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affairs  in  their  hands.  These  very  men,  though 
chosen  for  such  a  work,  as  the  digesting  a  body 
of  laws  for  the  government  of  a  free  state,  did 
immediately  usurp  arbitrary  power,  ran  into  all 
the  forms  of  it,  had  their  guards  and  spies,  after 
the  practice  of  the  tyrants  of  those  ages,  affected 
kingly  state,  destroyed  the  nobles,  and  oppressed 
the  people ;  one  of  them  proceeding  so  far,  as  to 
endeavour  to  force  a  lady  of  great  virtue  :  the 
very  crime  which  gave  occasion  to  the  expulsion 
of  the  regal  power  but  sixty  years  before,  as  this 
attempt  did  to  that  of  the  Decemviri. 

The  Ephori  in  Sparta,  were  at  first  only  certain 
persons  deputed  by  the  kings  to  judge  in  civil 
matters,  while  they  were  employed  in  the  wars. 
These  men,  at  several  times,  usurped  the  absolute 
authority,  and  were  as  cruel  tyrants,  as  any  in 
their  age. 

Soon  after  the  unfortunate  expedition  into  Si- 
cily* the  Athenians  chose  four  hundred  men  for 
administration  of  affairs,  who  became  a  body  of 
tyrants,  and  were  called,  in  the  language  of 
those  ages,  an  oligarchy,  or  tyranny  of  the  few; 
under  which  hateful  denomination  they  were  soon 
after  deposed  in  great  rage  by  the  people. 

When  Athens  was  subdued  by  Lysanderf,  he 
appointed  thirty  men  for  the  administration  of 
that  city,  who  immediately  fell  into  the  rankest 
tyranny  :  but  this  was  not  all ;  for,  conceiving 
their  power  not  founded  on  a  basis  large  enough, 
they  admitted  three  thousand  into  a  share  of  the 
government;  and  thus  fortified,  became  the  cru- 

*  Thuc}d.  lib.  viii.  f  Xenopb.  de  Rebus  Grasc.  1.  ii. 
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dlest  tyranny  upon  record.  They  murdered  in 
cold  blood  great  numbers  of  the  best  men,  with- 
out any  provocation,  from  the  mere  lu^t  of  cru- 
elty, like  Nero  or  Caligula.  This  was  such  a 
number  of  tyrants  together,  as  amounted  ^o  near 
a  third  part  of  the  whole  city;  for  Xenophon 
tells  iis  *  that  the  city  contained  about  ten  thou- 
sand houses;  and  allowing  one  man  to  every 
house,  who  could  have  any  share  in  the  govern- 
ment, (the  rest  consisting  of  women,  children, 
and  servants)  and  making  other  obvious  abate- 
ments, th^se  tyrants,  if  they  had  been  careful  to 
adhere  together,  might  have  been  a  majority  even 
of  the  people  collective* 

In  the  time  of  the  second  Punick  warf  the  ba- 
lance of  power  in  Carthage  Was  got  on  the  side 
of  the  people;  and  this  to  a  degree,  that  some 
authors  reckon  the  government  to  have  been  then 
among  them  a  dominatio  plebisy  or  tyranny  of  the 
commons  ;  which  it  seems  they  were  at  all  times 
apt  to  fall  into,  and  was  at  last  among  the  causes 
that  ruined  their  state  :  and  the  frequent  murders 
of  their  generals,  which  DiodorusJ  tells  us  was 
grown  to  an  established  custom  among  them, 
may  be  another  instance,  that  tyranny  is  not  con- 
fined to  numbers. 

I  shall  mention  but  one  example  more  among^a 
great  number,  that  might  be  produced  ;  it  is  re- 
lated by  the  author  Jast  cited  §.  The  orators  of 
the  people  at  Avgoi  (whether  you  will  style  them 
in  modern  phrase,  great  speakers  of  the  house ; 
or  only,  in  general,  representatives  of  the  people 

*  Memorabilia,  lib.  iii.  t  Pol>b.  Frag.  lib.  vi. 
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collective)  stirred  up  the  commons  against  the 
nobles,  of  whom  I60O  were  murdered  at  once; 
and  at  last,  the  orators  themselves,  because  they 
left  off  their  accusations,  or,  to  speak  intelligibly, 
because  they  withdrew  their  impeachments  ;  hav- 
ing, it  seems,  raised  a  spirit  they  were  not  able  to 
lay.  And  this  last  circumstance,  as  cases  have 
lately  stood,  may  perhaps  be  worth  nothing. 

From  what  has  been  alr^dy  advanced,  several 
conclusions  may  be  drawn : 

First,  That  a  mixed  government,  partaking  of 
the  ki)town  forms  received  in  the  schools,  is  by 
no  means  of  Gothick  invention,  but  has  place  in 
nature  and  reason,  seems  very  well  to  agree  with 
the  sentiments  of  most  legislators,  and  to  have 
been  followed  in  most  states,  whether  they  have 
appeared  under  the  name  of  monarchies,  aristo- 
cracies, or  democracies  :  for,  not  to  mention  the  " 
several  republicks  of  this  composition  in  Gaul 
and  Germany,  described  by  Caesar  and  Tacitus, 
Polybius  tells  us,  the  best  government  is  that, 
which  consists  of  three  forms,  regis,  optimatium^ 
€t  populi  imperio*^  which  may  be  fairly  trans- 
lated, the  king,  lords^  and  commons.  Such  was 
that  of  Sparta,  in  its  primitive  institution  by 
Lycurgus;  who,  observing  the  corruptions  and 
depravations  to  which  every  of  these  was  subject, 
compounded  his  scheme  out  of  all;  so  that  it  was 
made  up  of  rtges,  senior es,  et  populus.  Such  also 
was  the  state  of  Rome  under  its  consuls:  and 
the  author  tells  us,  that  the  Romans  fell  upoa 
this  ra6del  purely  by  chance,   (which  I  take  to 
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have  been  nature  and  common  reason)  but  the 
SpartanS;  by  thought  and  design.  And  such  at 
Carthage  was  the  summa  reipublica  *,  or  power  in 
the  last  resort ;  for  they  had  their  kings  called 
suffeteSf  and  a  senate  which  had  the  power  of 
nobles,  and  the  people  had  a  share  established 
too. 

Secondly,  It  will  follow^,  That  those  reasoners, 
who  employ  so  much  of  their  zeal,  their  wit,  and 
their  leisure  for  the  upholding  the  balance  of 
power  in  Christendom,  at  the  same  time  that  by 
their  practices  they  are  endeavouring  to  destroy 
it  at  home,  are  not  such  mighty  patriots,  or  so 
much  in  the  true  interests  of  their  country,  as 
they  would  affect  to  be  thought ;  but  seem  to  be 
employed  like  a  man  who  pulls  down  with  his 
right  hand,  what  he  has  been  building  with  his 
left. 

Thirdly,  This  makes  appear  the  errour  of  those, 
wTio  think  it  an  uncontrollable  maxim,  that  power 
is  always  safer  lodged  in  many  hands,  than  in 
one :  for,  if  these  many  hands  be  made  up  only 
from  one  of  the  three  divisions  before-mentioned, 
it  is  plain  from  those  examples  already  produced, 
and  easy  to  be  paralleled  in  other  ages  and  coun- 
tries, that  they  are  capable  of  enslaving  the  na- 
tion, and  of  acting  all  manner  of  tyranny  and 
oppression,  as  it  is  possible  for  a  single  person  to 
be,  though  we  should  suppose  their  number  not 
only  to  be  of  four  or  five  hundred,  but  above 
three  thousand. 

Again,  It  is  manifest  from  what  has  been  said, 

*  Fragra.  lib.  vi. 
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that  ill  order  to  preserve  the  balance  in  a  mixed  , 
state,  the  limits  of  power  deposited  with  each 
party  ought  to  he  ascertained,  and  generally 
known.  The  defect  of  this,  is  the  cause  that 
introduces  those  strugglings  in  a  state  about  pre- 
rogative and  liberty,  about  encroachments  of  the 
few  upon  the  rights  of  the  many,  and  of  the 
many  upon  the  privileges  of  the  few,  which  evei: 
did,  and  ever  will  conclude  in  a  tyranny;  first, 
either  of  the  few,  or  the  many ;  but  at  last,  in* 
fallibly  of  a  single  person  :  for,  whichever  of  the 
three  divisions  in  a  state  is  upon  the  scramble  for 
more  power,  than  its  own,  (as  one  or  other  of  theiij 
generally  is)  unless  due  care  be  taken  by  the  other 
two,  upon  every  new  question  that  arises,  they 
will  be  sure  to  decide  in  favour  of  themselves, 
talk  much  of  inherent  right;  they  will  nourish 
up  a  dormant  power,  and  reserve  privileges  in 
petto^  to  exert  upon  occasions,  to  serve  expe- 
dients, and  to  urge  upon  necessities ;  they  will 
make  large  demands,  and  scanty  concessions,  ever 
coming  off  considerable  gainers:  thus  at  length 
the  balance  is  broke,  and  tyranny  let  in ;  fronj 
which  door  of  the  three  it  matters  not. 

To  pretend  to  a  declarative  right  upon  any  oc- 
casion whatsoever,  is  little  less  than  to  make  use 
of  the  whole  pbwer;  that  is,  to  declare  an  opinion 
to  be  law,  which  has  always  been  contested,  or 
perhaps  never  started  at  all  before  such  an  inci- 
dent brought  it  on  the  stage.  Not  to  consent  tp 
the  enacting  of  such  a  law,  which  has  no  view 
beside  the  general  good,  unless  another  law  shall 
at  the  same  time  pass,  with  no  other  view  but 
that  of  advancing  the  power  of  one  party  alohe ; 
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what  is  this  but  to  claim  a  positive  voice,  as  well 
as  a  negative  *  ?  To  pretend  that  great  changes 
and  alienations  of  property  have  created  new  and 
great  dependencies,  and  consequently  new  ad- 
ditions of  power,  as  some  reasoners  have  done, 
is  a  most  dangerous  tenet.  If  dominion  must 
follow  property,  let  it  follow  in  the  same  pace ; 
for,  change  in  property  through  the  bulk  of  a 
nation  makes  slow  marches,  and  its  due  power 
always  attends  it  To  conclude  that  whatever 
attempt  is  begun  by  an  asseitibly,  ought  to  be 
pursued  to  the  end,  without  regard  to  the  greatest 
incidents  that  may  happen  to  alter  the  case ;  to 
count  it  mean,  and  below  the  dignity  of  a  house, 
to  quit  a  prosecution ;  to  resolve  upon  a  conclu- 
sion before  it  is  possible  to  be  apprised  of  the 
premises ;  to  act  thus,  I  say,  is  to  affect  not  only 
arbsolute  power,  but  infallibility  too.  Yet  such 
unaccountable  proceedings  as  these  have  popular 
assemblies  engaged  in,  for  want  of  fixing  the  due 
limits  of  power  and  privilege. 

Great  changes  may  indeed  be  made  in  a  go- 
rernment,  yet  the  form  continue,  and  the  balance 
be  held :  but  large  intervals  of  time  must  pass 
between  every  such  innovation,  enough  to  melt 
down  and  make  it  of  a  piece  with  the  constitu- 
tion. Such,  we  are  told,  were  the  proceedings  of 
Solon,  when  he  modelled  anew  the  Athenian  com- 

*  This  seems  to  allude  to  a  practice  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons called  Tacking;  when  they  suspected  that  a  favourite  bill 
would  be  rejected,  they  tacked  it  to  a  money-bill;  and  as  it  was 
hot  possible  to  proceed  without  the  supply^  and  as  it  became  ne- 
cessary to  reject  or  receive  both  the  bills  thus  tacl^ed  together, 
this  expedient  perfectly  answered  its  purpose.    H. 
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mouwcalth;  and  what  convulsions  in  our  own, 
as  well  as  other  states,  have  been  bred  by  a  neg- 
lect of  this  rule,  is  fresh  and  notorious  enough : 
it  is  too  soon  in  all  conscience  to  repeat  this 
errour  again. 

Having  shown,  that  there  is.  a  natural  balance 
of  power  in  all  free  states,  and  how  it  has  been  di- 
vided, sometimes  by  the  people  themselves,  as  in 
Rome ;  at  others  by  the  institutions  of  the  legis- 
lators,  as  in  the  several  states  of  Greece  and 
Sicily ;  the  next  thing  is,  to  examine  what  me- 
thods have   been  taken  to  break  or  overthrow 
this  balance,  which  every  one  of  the  three  par- 
ties has  continually  endeavoured,  as  opportunities 
have  served*;  as  might  appear  from  the  stories 
of  most  ages  and  countries :  for,  absolute  power 
in  a  particular  state,  is  of  the  same  nature  with 
universal  monarchy  in  several  states  adjoining  to 
each  other.     So  endless  and  exorbitant  are  the 
desires  of  men,  whether  considered  in  their  per- 
sons or  their  states,  that  they  will  grasp  at  all, 
and  can  form  no   scheme   of  perfect  happiness 
with  less.     Ever  since  men  have  been  united  into 
governments,  the  hopes  and  endeavours  after  uni- 
versal monarchy  have  been  bandied  among  them, 
from  the  reign  of  Ninus,   to  this  of  the  most 
christian  king;  in  which  pursuits,  commonwealths 
have  had  their  share,  as  well  as  monarchs :  so  the 
Athenians^  the  Spartans,  the  Thebans,  and  the 

•' A*  opportunities  have  served;  as  might  appear,*  i^c.  The 
repetition  of  the  particle,  as,  at  the  beginning  of  two  membei*s  of 
a  sentence  so  near  each  other,  has  a  bad  effect.  The  former 
might  be  changed  to  '  whenever*—*  whenever  opportunities  of- 
fered ;  as  mighi  appear,  S^c,    S.  , 
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Achaians,  did  several  times  aim  at  the  universal 
monarchy  of  Greece:  so  the  commonwealths  of 
Carthage  and  Rome,  affected  the  universal  mo- 
narchy of  the  then  known  world.  In  like  man- 
ner has  absolute  power  been  pursued  by  the  se- 
veral parties  of  each  particular  state;  wherein 
single  persons  have  met  with  most  success, 
though  the  endeavours  of  the  few  and  ihe  many 
have  been  frequent  enough:  yet,  being  neither 
so  uniform  in  their  designs,  nor  so  direct  in  their 
views,  they  neither  could  manage  nor  maintain 
the  power  they  had  got ;  but  were  ever  deceived 
by  the  popularity  and  ambition  of  some  single 
person.  So  that  it  will  be  always  a  wrong  step 
in  policy,  for  the  nobles  or  commons  to  carry 
their  endeavours  after  power  so  far,  as  to  over- 
throw the  balance :  and  it  would  be  enough  to 
damp  their  warmth  in  such  pursuits,  if  they  could 
once  reflect,  that  in  such  a  course  they  will  be 
sure  to  run  upon  the  very  rock,  that  they  meant 
to  avoid  ;  which,  I  suppose  they  would  have  us 
think,  is  the  tyranny  of  a  single  person. 

Many  examples  might  be  produced  of  the  en- 
deavours of  each  of  these  three  rivals  after  abso- 
lute power;  but  I  shall  suit  my  discourse  to  the 
time  I  am  writing  in,  and  relate  only  such  dissen- 
sions in  Greece  and  Rome,  between  the  nobles 
and  commons,  with  the  consequences  of  them, 
wherein  the  latter  were  the  aggressors. 

I  shall  begin  with  Greece,  where  my  observa- 
tion shall  be  confined  to  Athens,  though  several 
instances  might  be  brought  from  other  states 
thereof. 
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OF  THE  1)ISSENSI0NS  IN  ATHENS,    BETWEEN 
THE  FEW  AND  THE  HANV* 

Theseus  is  the  first,  who  is  recorded,  with* 
any  appearance  of  truth,  to  have  brought  the 
Grecians  from  a  barbarous  manner  of  life,  among 
scattered  villages,  into  cities ;  and  to  have  estab- 
lished the  popular  state  in  Athens,  assigning  to 
himself  the  guardianship  of  the  laws,  and  chief 
command  in  war.  He  was  forced,  after  some 
time,  to  leave  the  Athenians  to  their  own  mea- 
sures, upon  account  of  their  seditious  temper, 
which  ever  continued  with  them,  till  the  final 
dissolution  of  their  government  by  the  Romans, 
It  seems,  the  country  about  Attica  was  the  most 
barren  of  any  in  Greece;  through  which  means 
it  happened,  that  the  natives  were  never  expelled 
by  the  fury  of  invaders,  (who  thought  it  not 
worth  a  conquest)  but  continued  always  abo- 
rigines ;  and  therefore  retained,  through  all  re- 
volutions, a  tincture  of  that  turbulent  spirit, 
wherewith  their  government  began.  This  insti- 
tution of  Theseus  appears  to  have  been  rather  a 
sort  of  mixed  monarchy,  than  a  popular  state ; 
and  for  aught  we  know,  might  continue  so 
during  the  series  of  kings,  till  the  death  of 
Codrus.  From  this  last  prince  Solon  was  said 
to  be  descended ;  M'ho,  finding  the  people  en- 

VOL.  III.  c 
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gaged  in  two  violent  factions  of  the  poor  and  tfic 
rich,  and  in  great  confusion  thereupoii ;  refusing 
the   monarchy,    which  was  offered  him,    chose 
rather    to    cast    the    government  after  another 
model,   wherein  he  made  provisions  for  settling 
the  balance  of  power^  choosing  a  senate  of  four 
hundred,  and  disposing  the  magistracies  and  of- 
fices according  to  men's  estates ;  leaving  to  the 
multitude  their  votes  in  electing,  and  the  power 
of  judging   certain   processes   by   appeal.     This 
council  of  four  hundred  was  chosen,  one  liuri- 
dred  out  of  each  tribe,  and  seems  to  have  been 
a  body  representative  of  the  people :  though  the 
people  collective   reserved   a  share  of  power  ta 
themselves.     It  is  a  point  of  history  perplexed 
enough ;  hut  thus  much  is  certain,  that  the  ba- 
lance of  power,  was  provided  for;  else  Pisistratus, 
called  by  authors  the  tyrant   of  Athene,   could 
never  have   governed   so   peaceably  as  he   did^ 
without  changing  any  of  Solon's  laws  *•     These 
several  powers,  together  with  that  of  the  drchoa 
or  chief  magistrate,    made  up  the  form  of  go- 
vernment in  Athens,  at  what  time  it  began  to  ap- 
pear upon  the  scene  of  action  and  story. 

The  first  great  man  bred  up  under  this  institu- 
tion, was  Miltiades,  who  lived  about  ninety  years^ 
after  Solon,  and  h  reckoned  to  have  been  the 
first  great  captain,  not  only  of  Athens,  but  of  all 
Greece.  From  the  time  of  Miltiades  to  that  of 
Phocion,  who  h  looked  upon  as  the  last  famous 
general  of  Athens,  are  about  130  years:  after 
which  they  were  subdued  and  insulted  by  Alex* 

*  Herodot.  Ub^;  i. 
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ander's  captains,  and  continued  uqder  several  re- 
volutions a  small  truckling  state,  of  no  name  or 
reputation,  till  they  fell,  with  the  rest  of  Greece, 
under  the  power  of  the  Romans. 

During  this  period,  from  Miltiades  to  Phocion, 
I  shall  trace  the  conduct  of  the  Athenians  with 
relation  to  their  dissensions  between  the  people 
and  some  of  their  generals ;  who,  at  that  time, 
by  their  power  and  credit  in  the  army,  in  a  war- 
like commonwealth,  and  often  supported  by  each 
other,  were,  with  the  magistrates  and  other  civil 
officers,  a  sort  of  counterpoise  to  the  power  of  the 
people;  who,  since  the  death  of  Solon,  h^d  aU 
ready  made  great  encroachments.  What  these 
dissensions  were,  how  founded,  and  what  the 
consequences  of  them,  I  shall  briefly  and  impar*- 
tially  relate. 

I  must  here  premise,  that  the  nobles  in  Athens 
vere  hot  at  this  time  a  corporate  assembly,  that  I 
can  gather*;  therefore  the  resentments  of  the 
commons  were  usually  turned  against  particular 
persons,  and  by  way  of  articles  of  impeachment. 
Whereas  the  commons  in  Rome,  and  some  other 
Btates,  as  will  appear  in  a  proper  place,  though 
they  followed  this  method  upon  occasion,  yet  ge^ 
iierally  pursued  the  enlargement  of  their  power 
ty  more  set  quarrels  of  one  entire  assembly  against 
another.  However,  the  custom  of  particular  im-^ 
peachmenls  being  not  limited  to  former  ages,  any 
niore  than  that  of  general  struggles  and  dissen- 
sions between  fixed  assemblies  of  nobles  and  com- 
^om,  and  the  ruin  of  Greece  having  been  owing 

^  It  would  be  b€tter  expressed,  <  as  far  as  I  can  gather.*   S. 

.   c  a 
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to  the  former,  as  that  of  Rome  was  to  the  latter, 
I  shall  treat  on  both  expressly ;  that  those  states 
who  are  concerned  in  either  (if  at  least  there  be 
any  such  now  in  the  world)  may,  by  observing 
the  means  and  issues  of  former  dissensions,  learn 
whether  the  causes  are  alike  in  theirs ;  and  if  they 
find  them  to  be  so,  may  consider  whether  they 
ought  not  justly  to  apprehend  the  same  effects. 

To  speak  of  every  particular  person  impeached 
by  the  commons  of  Athens,  within  the  compass 
designed,  would  introduce  the  history  of  almost 
every  great  man  they  had  among  them  :  I  shall 
therefore  take  notice  only  of  six,  who,  living  in 
that  period  of  time  when  Athens  was  at  the  height 
of  its  glory,  as  indeed  it  could  not  be  otherwise 
_  while  such  hands  were  at  the  helm,  though  im- 
peached for  high  crimes  and  misdemeanours,  such 
as  bribery,  arbitrary  proceedings,  misapplying  or 
embezzling  publick  funds,  ill  conduct  at  sea,  and 
the  like,  were  honoured  and  lamented  by  their 
country,  as  the  preservers  of  it,  and  have  had  the 
veneration  of  all  ages  since  paid. justly  to  their 
memories. 

Miltiades  was  one  of  the  Athenian  generals 
against  the  Persian  power,  and  the  famous  victory 
at  Marathon,  was  chiefly  owing  to  his  valour  and 
conduct.  Being  seiit  some  time  after  to  reduce 
the  island  of  Paros,  he  mistook  a  great  fire  at  a 
distance  for  the  fleet ;  and  being  no  ways  a  match 
for  them,  set  sail  for  Athens  ;  at  his  arrival  he  was 
impeached  by  the  commons  for  treachery,  though 
not  able  to  appear  by  reason  of  his  wounds,  fined' 
30,000  crowns,  and  died  in  prison.  Though  the 
consequences  of  this  proceeding,  upon  the  aflFairs 
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bfAthens^  were  no  other  than  the  untimely  loss 
of  so  great  and  good  a  man,  yet  I  could  not  for- 
bear relating  It. 

Their  next  great  man  was  Aristides  *.     Beside 
the  mighty  service  he  had  done  his  country  in  the 
wars,  he  was  a  person  of  the  strictest  justice,  and 
best  acquainted  with  the  laws  as  well  as  forms  of 
their  government,  so  that  he  was  in  a  manner 
chancellor  of  Athens.     This  man,  upon  a  slight 
and  false  accusation  of  favouring  arbitrary  power, 
was  banished  by  ostracism  ;  which,  rendered  into 
modern  English,  would  signify,  that  they  voted 
he  should  be  removed  from  their  presence  and 
council  for  ever.     But,  however,  they  had  the  wife 
to  recal  him,  and  to  that  action  owed  the  preset-, 
vation  of  their  state  by  his  future  services.     For, 
it  must  be  still  confessed,  in  behalf  of  the  Athenian 
people,  that  they  never  conceived  themselves  per- 
fectly infallible,  nor  arrived  to  the  heights  of  mo- 
dern assemblies,  to  make  obstinacy  confirm,  what 
sudden  heat,  and  temerity  began.     They  thought 
it  not  below  the  dignity  of  an  assembly  to  endea- 
vour at  correcting  an  ill  step ;  at  least  to  repent, 
tbough  it  often  fell  out  too  lat6. 

Themistocles  f  was  at  first  a  commoner  himself: 
it  was  be  that  raised  the  Athenians  to  their  great- 
ness at  sea,  which  he  thought  to  be  the  true  and 
constant  interest  of  that  commonwealth :  and  the 
famous  naval  victory  over  the  Persians  at  Salamis, 

*  Lord  Soipcrs.  He  was  the  general  patron  of  the  Literatim 
Orrery. 

t  Barl  of  Orford.  He  had  been  considered  in  a  manner  as 
'ord  high  admiral,  the  whole  affairs  of  the  navy  having  been  com*- 
^((ed  to  his  charge.    OaaERY* 
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wzA  otvlng  to  his  conduct.  It. seems  the  people 
observed  somewhat  of  haughtiness  in  his  temper 
and  behaviour,  and  therefore  banished  him  for  five 
yfears;  but  finding  some  slight  matter  of  accu- 
sation  against  him,  they  sent  to  seize  his  person, 
dud  he  hardly  escaped  to  the  Persian  court;  from 
whence,  if  the  love  of  his  country  had  not;  sur- 
tnouuted  its  base  ingratitude  to  him,  he  had  many 
invitations  to  retufn  at  the  head  of  the  Persian 
fleets  and  take  a  terrible  revenge,  but  he  rather 
chose  a  voluntary  death. 

The  people  of  Athens  irnpeached  Pericles*  for 
xhisappiyitig  the  pubHck  revenues  to  hris  own  pri* 
\?ate  use*  He  had  been  a  person  of  great  deserv- 
ings  from  the  republick^  was  an  admirable  speaker, 
and  Very  popula^r.  His  accounts  were  confused,  and 
he  coultl  not  then  give  them  up;  therefore,  merely 
to  divert  that  difficulty,  and  the  consequences  of 
it^  he  was  forced  to  engage  his  country  In  the 
Pelbponnesian  war,  the  longest  that  ever  was 
known  in  Oreece,  and  which  ended  in  the  utter 

ruin  of  Athens. 

» 

*  Lord  Halifak.  He  had  a  fine  genius  for  poetry,  ahd  had 
employed  his  more  youthful  part  of  life  in  that  science.  He  was 
distinguished  by  the  name  of  Mouse  Montague,  having  ridiculed, 
jointly  with  Matt.  Prior,  Dryden's  famous  poem  of  the  Hind  and 
panther;  the  parotly  is  drawn  from  Horace's  fable  of  the  City 
Mouse  ami  Country  Mouse  ;  but  afterwards,  upon  Mr.  MQntagu>>V( 
promotion  to  the  chancellorship  of  the  exchequer^  Prior,  with  a 
good  humoured  indignation  at  seeing  his  friend  preferred  and  him* 
self  neglected,  concludes  an  epistle,  written  in  the  year  1 6*1)8,  to 
Fleetwood  Sheppard,  esq.  with  these  throe  lines  : 

My  friend  Charles  Montague's  preferr'd, 

Nor  would  I  iiave  long  observ'd 

That  one  mouse  eats  while  t'other's  statv'd.         Orrert. 
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'  The  same  people  having  resolved  to  subdue 
Sicily,  sent  a  mighty 'fleet  under  the  command  of 
Nicias,  Lamachus,  and  Alcibiades :  the  two  former, 
persons  of  age  and  experience ;  the  last,  a  young 
man  of  noble  birth,  excellent  education,  and  a 
plentiful  fortune,  A  little  before  the  fleet  set  sail, 
it  seems  one  night  the  stone-images  of  Mercury, 
placed  in  several  parts  of  the  city,  were  all  pared 
in  the  face :  this  action  the  Athenians  interpreted 
for  a  design  of  destroying  the  popular  state ;  and 
Alcibiades,  having  been  formerly  noted  for  the 
like  frolicks  and  excursions,  was  immediately  ac- 
cused of  this.  He,  whether  conscious  of  his 
innocence,  or  assured  of  the  secrecy,  offered  to 
Come,  to  his  trial  before  he  went  to  his  command  ; 
this  the  Athenians  refused^  But  as  soon  as  he  was 
got  to  Sicily,  they  sent  for  him  back,  designing 
to  take  the  advantage,  and  prosecute  him  in  the 
absence  of  his  friends,  and  of  the  army,  where 
he  was  very  powerful.  It  seems  he  understood 
the  resentment  of  a  popular  assembly  too  well  to 
trust  them;  and  therefore,  instead  of  returning, 
escaped  to  Sparta ;  where  his  desires  of  revenge 
prevailing  over  his  love  to  his  country,  he  became 
its  greatest  enemy.  Mean  while  the  Atheniaiia 
before  Sicily,  by  the  death  of  one  commander, 
and  the  superstition,  weakness,  and  perfect  ill 
conduct  of  the  other,  were  utterly  destroyed,  the 
whole  fleet  taken,  and  a  miserable  slaughter  made 
of  the  army,  whereof  hardly  one  iever  returned. 
Some  time  after  this,  Alcibiades  wa^  recalled  upon 
his  own  conditions  by  the  necessities  of  the  people, 
and  made  chief  commander  at  sea  and  land ;  but 
his  lieutenant  engaging  against  his  positive  orders, 
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and  being  beaten  by  Lysander,  Alcibiades  wat 
again  disgraced,  and  banished.  However,  the 
Athenians  having  lost  all  strength  and  heart  since 
their  misfortune  at  Sicily,  and  now  deprived  of 
the  only  person  that  was  able  to  recover  their 
losses,  repent  of  their  rashness,  and  endeavour  in 
vain  for  his  restoration ;  the  Persian  lieutenant,  to 
whose  protection  he  fled,  making  him  a  sacrifice 
to  the  resentments  of  Lysander  the  general  of  the 
Lacedemonians,  who  now  reduces  all  the  domi- 
nions of  the  Athenians,  takes  the  city,  razes  their 
walls,  ruins  their  works,  and  changes  the  form  of 
their  government;  which,  though  again  restored 
for  some  time  by  Thrasybulus  (as  their  walls  were 
rebuilt  by  Conon),  yet  here  we  must  date  the  fall 
of  the  Athenian  greatness;  the  dominion  and 
chief  power  in  Greece  from  that  period  to  the 
time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  which  was  about 
fifty  years,  being  divided  between  the  Spartans 
and  Thebans.  Though  Philip,  Alexander's  father 
(the  most  christian  king  of  that  age),  had  indeed 
some  time  before  begun  to  break  in  upon  the 
republick  of  Greece  by  conquest  or  bribery ;  par-  . 
ticularly  dealing  large  money  among  some  popu- 
lar orators,  by  which  hp  brought  many  of  them, 
as  the  term  of  art  was  then,  to  Philippize. 

In  the  time  of  Alexander  and  his  captains,  the 
Athenians  were  offered  an  opportunity  of  recover- 
ing their  liberty,  and  being  restored  to  their 
former  state;  but  the  wise  turn  they  thought  to 
give  the  matter,  was  by  an  impeachment  and  sa- 
crifice of  the  author,  to  hinder  the  success.  For, 
after  the  destruction  of  Thebes  by  Alexander,  this 
prince   designing  the  conquest  of  Athens   was 
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prevented  by  Phocion  *  the  Athenian  general, 
then  ambassador  from  that  state;  who,  by  his 
great  wisdom  and  skill  at  negotiations,  diverted 
Alexander  from  his  design,  and  restored  the 
Athenians  to  his  favour.  The  very  same  success 
be  had  with  Antipater  after  Alexander's  death,  at 
which  time  the  government  was  new  regulated 
by  Solon's  laws :  but  Polyperchon,  in  hatred  to 
Phocion,  having  by  order  of  the  young  king, 
whose  governor  he  was,  restored  those'  whom 
Phocion  had  banished,  the  plot  succeeded.  Phocion 
was  accused  by  popular  orators,  and  put  to 
death. 

Thus  was  the  most  powerful  commonwealth  of 
all  Greece,  after  great  degeneracies  from  the  in- 
stitution of  Solon,  utterly  destroyed  by  that  rash^ 
jealous,  and  inconstant  humour  of  the  people, 
which  wfts  never  satisfied  to  see  a  general  cither 
victorious,  or  unfortunate ;  such  ill  judges,  as  well 
as  rewarders,  have  popular  assemblies  been,  of 
those  who  best  deserved  from  them. 

Now,  the  circumstance  which  makes  these  ex- 
amples of  more  importance,  is,  that  this  very 
ppwer  of  the  people  in  Athens,  claimed  so  confi- 
dently for  an  inherent  right,  and  insisted  on  as 
the  undoubted  privilege  of  an  Athenian  born,  was 
the  rankest  encroachment  imaginable,  and  the 
grossest  degeneracy  from  the  form  that  Solon  left 
them.  In  short,  their  government  was  grown 
into  a  dominatio  plebis^  or  tyranny  of  the  people, 
lybo  by  degrees  had  broke  and  overthrown  the 

•  The  Earl  of  Portland.    ORRsar. 
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blalance,  which  that  legislator  had  very  well  fixed 
land  provided  for.  This  appears  not  only  from 
wh'»t  has  been  already  said  of  that  lawgiver,  but 
mure  manifestly  from  a  passage  in  Diodorus  * ; 
who  tells  us,  that  Antipater,  one  of  Alexander's 
captains,  abrogated  the  popular  government  in 
Athens,  and  restored  the  power  of  suffrages  and 
magistracy  to  such  only,  as  were  worth  two  thou- 
sand drachmas;  by  which  means,  says  he,  that 
tq)ublick  came  to  be  again  administered  by  the 
laws  of  Soloii.  By  this  quotation  it  is  manifest 
that  great  author  looked  upon  Solon's  institution, 
and  a  popular  government,  to  be  two  different 
things.  And  as  for  this  restoration  by  Antipater, 
it  had  neither  consequence  nor  continuance  worth 
observing, 

I  might  easily  produce  many  more  examples, 
But  these  are  sufficient:  and  it  may  be  worth  the 
reader's  time  to  reflect  a  little  on  the  merits  of  the 
cause,  as  well  as  of  the  men,  who  had  been  thus 
dealt  with  by  their  country.  I  shall  direct  him 
no  farther  than  by  repeating,  that  Aristides  was 
the  most  renowned  by  the  people  themselves  for 
his  exact  justice  and  knowledge  in  the  law ;  that 
Themistocles  was  a  most  fortunate  admiral,  and 
had  got  a  mighty  victory  over  the  great  king  of 
Persia's  fleet ;  that  Pericles  was  an  able  minister  of 
state,  an  excellent  orator,  and  a  man  of  letters ; 
and  lastly,  thatPhocion,  beside  the  success  of  his 
arms,  was  also  renowned  for  his  negotiations 
abroad,  having  in  an  embassy  brought  the  great- 

•  Lib.  xviik 


est  monarch  of  the  world  at  that  time,  to  the 
terms  of  an  honourable  peace,  by  which  his 
country  was  preserved. 

I  shall  conclude  my  remarks  upon  Athens  with 
the  character  given  us  of  that.people  by  Polybius. 
About  this  time,  says  he,  the  Athenians  were  go- 
verned by  two  men;  quite  sunk  in  their  affairs; 
had  little  or  no  commerce  with  the  rest  of  Greece, 
and  were  become  great  reverencers  of  crowned 
heads. 

Foi-,  from  the  time  of  Alexander's  captains  till 
Greece  was  subdued  by  the  Romans,  to  the  latter 
patt  of  which  this  description  of  Polybius  falls 
in,^  Athens  never  produced  one  famous  man,  either 
for  counsels  or  arms,  or  hardly  for  learning.  And 
indeed  it  was  a  dark  insipid  period  through  all 
Greece :  for,  except  the  Achaian  league  under 
Aratug  and  Philopoen)en  ;  and  the  endeavours  of 
Agis  and  Cleomenes  to  restore  the  state  of  Sparta, 
so  frequently  harassed  bv  tyrannies  occasioned  by 
the  popular  practices  of  the  ephori,  there  was  very 
little  worth  recording  All  which  consequences 
may  perhaps  be  justly  imputed  to  this  degeneracy 
of  Athens. 
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CHAP.  III. 


OF  THE  DISSENSIONS  BETWEEN  THE  PATRICIANS 
AND  PLEBEIANS  IN  ROME,  WITH  THE  CONSE- 
QUENCES THEY   HAD  UPON   THAT  STATE. 

IxAVING  in  the  foregoing  chapter  confined  my- 
self to  the  proceedings  of  the  commons  only,  by 
the  method  of  impeachments  against  particular 
persons,  with  the  fatal  effects  they  had  upon  the 
state  of  Athens  ;  I  shall  now  treat  of  the  dissen- 
sions at  Rome,  between  the  people  and  the  col 
lective  body  of  the  patricians  or  nobles.  It  is  a 
large  subject,  but  I  shall  draw  it  into  as  narrow  a 
compass  as  I  can. 

As  Greece,  from  the  most  ancient  accounts  we 
have  of  it,  was  divided  into  several  kingdoms,  so 
ivas  most  part  of  Italy  *  into  several  petty  com- 
monwealths. And  as  those  kings  in  Greece  are 
said  to  have  been  deposed  by  their  people  upon 
the  score  of  their  arbitrary  proceedings,  so,  on  the 
contrary,  the  commonwealths  of  Italy  were  all 
swallowed  up,  and  concluded  in  the  tyranny  of 
the  Roman  emperors.  However  the  differences 
between  those  (jlrecian  monarchies,  and  Italian 
republicks,  were  not  very  great :  for,  by  the  ac- 
count Homer  gives  us  of  those  Grecian  princes 
who  came  to  the  siege  of  Troy,  as   well  as   by 

•  Dionys.  Halicar. 
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several  passages  in  the  Odyssey,  it  is  manifest^ 
that  the  power  of  these  princes  in  their  several 
states  was  much  of  a  size  with  that  of  the  kings  in 
Sparta,  the  archon  at  Athens,  the  sufFets  at  Car- 
thage, and  the  consuls  in  Rome :  so  that  a  limited 
and  divided  power  seems  to  have  been  the  most 
ancient  and  inherent  principle  of  both  those 
people  in  matters  of  government.  And  such  did 
that  of  Rome  continue  from  the  time  of  Romulus, 
though  with  some  interruptions,  to  Julius  Caesar, 
when  it  ended  in  the  tyranny  of  a  single  person. 
During  which  period  (not  many  years  longer  than 
from  the  Norman  conquest  to  our  age)  the  com- 
mons were  growing  by  degrees  into  power  and 
property,  gaining  ground  upon  the  patricians,  as 
it  were,  inch  by  inch,  till  at  last  they  quite  over- 
turned the  balance,  leaving  all  doors  open  to  the 
practices  of  popular  and  ambitious  men,  who  de- 
stroyed the  wisest  republick,  and  enslaved  the 
noblest  people  that  ever  entered  upon  the  stage  of 
the  world.  By  what  steps  and  degree  this  was 
brought  to  pass,  shall  be  the  subject  of  my  pre- 
sent inquiry. 

While  Rome  was  governed  by  kings,  the  mo- 
narchy was  altogether  elective.  Romulus  himselt^ 
when  he  had  built  the  city,  was  declared  king  by 
the  universal  consent  of  the  people,  and  by  au- 
gury, which  was  there  understood  for  divine  ap-. 
pointment.  Among  other  divisions  he  made  of 
the  people,  one  was  into  patricians  and  plebeians: 
the  former  were  like  the  barons  in  England  some 
time  after  the  conquest ;  and  the  latter  are  also 
described  to  be  almost  exactly  what  our  commons 
were  then.   ,  For  they  were  dependants  upon  the 
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patricians,  whom  they  chose  for  their  patrons  and 
protectors,  to  answer  for  their  appearance,  and  de-* 
fend  them  in  any  process :  they  also  suppHed  their 
patrons  with  money  in  exchange  for  their  protec* 
tion.  This  custom  of  patronage,  it  seems,  wa» 
very  ancient,  and  long  practised  among  the 
Greeks. 

Out  of  these  patricians  Romukis  chose  a  hun- 
dred to  be  a  senate,  or  grand  council,  for  advice 
and  assistance  to  him  in  the  administration.  The 
senate  therefore  originally  consisted  all  of  nobles, 
and  were  of  themselves  a  standing  council,  the 
people  being  only  convoked  upon  such  occasions, 
ashy  this  institution  of  Romulus  fell  into  their  cog- 
nizance: those  were,  to  consitute  magistrates,  to 
give  their  votes  for  making  laM'^s,  and  to  advise 
upon  entering  on  a  war.  But  the  two  former  of 
these  popular  privileges  were  to  be  confirmed  by 
authority  of  the  senate  ;  and  the  last  was  only 
permitted  at  the  king's  pleasure.  This  was  the 
utmost  extent  of  power  pretended  to  by  the  com- 
mons in  the  time  of  Romulus  ;  all  the  rest  being 
ilivided  between  the  king  and  the  senate ;  the 
whole  agreeing  very  nearly  with  the  constitution 
of  England  for  some  centuries  after  the  conquest. 

After  a  year's  interregnum  from  the  death  of 
Romulus,  the  senate  of  their  own  authority  chose 
a  successor,  and  a  stranger,  merely  upon  the  fame 
of  his  virtue,  without  asking  the  consent  of  the 
commons ;  which  custom  thev  likewise  observed 
in  the  two  following  kings.  But  in  the  election 
of  Tarquinius  Priscus,  the  fifth  king,  we  first  hear 
mentioned,  that  it  was  done  popuU  impetrafa  ve 
ma\  which  indeed  was  but  very  reasonable  for  a 
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free  people  to  expect ;  though  I  cannot  remember, 
in  my  little  reading,  by  what  incidents  they  were 
brought  to  advance  so  great  a  step.  However  it 
were,  this  prince,  in  gratitude  to  the  people,  by 
whose  consent  he  was  chosen,  elected  a  hundred 
senators  out  of  the  commons,  whose  number,  with 
former  additions,  was^  now  amounted  to  three 
hundred. 

The  people  having  once  discovered  their  own 
strength,  did  soon  take  occasion  to  exert  it,  and 
that  by  very  great  degrees.  For  at  this  king's 
death,  who  was  murdered  by  the  sons  of  a  former, 
being  at  a  loss  for  a  successor,  Servius  TuUius,  a 
stranger,  and  of  mean  extraction,  was  chosen  pro- 
tector of  the  kingdom  by  the  people,  without  the 
consent  of  the  senate  ;  at  which  the  nobles  being 
displeased,  he  wholly  applied  himself  to  gratify 
the  commons,  and  was  by  them  declared  and  con* 
firmed  no  longer  protector,  but  king. 

This  prince  first  introduced  the  custom  of  giving 
freedom  to  servants,  so  as  to  become  citizens  of 
equal  privileges  with  the  rest,  which  very  much 
contributed  to  encrease  the  power  of  the  i>eople. 

Thus  in  a  very  few  years  the  commons  pro- 
ceeded so  far,  as  to  wrest  even  the  power  of  choos-* 
ing  a  king  entirely  out  of  the  hands  of  the  nobles ; 
which  was  so  great  a  leap,  and  caused  such  a  con* 
vulsion  and  struggle  in  the  state,  that  the  consti- 
tution could  not  bear  it ;  but  civil  dissensions 
ftrose,  which  immediately  were  followed  by  the 
tyranny  of  a  single  person,  as  this  was,  by  the 
utter  subversion  of  the  regal  government,  and  by 
a  settlement  upon  a  ney  foundation.  For,  the 
nobles,  spited  at  this  indignity  done  thern  by  the 
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commons,  firmly  united  in  a  body,  deposed  this 
prince  by  plain  force,  and  chose  Tarquin  the 
Proud  ;  who,  running  into  all  the  forms  and 
methods  of  tyranny,  after  a  cruel  reign,  was  ex- 
pelled by  a  universal  concurrence  of  nobles  and 
people,  whom  the  miseries  of  his  reign  had  recon- 
ciled. 

When  the  consular  government  began,  the  ba* 
lance  of  power  between  the  nobles  and  plebeians 
was  fixed  anew :  the  two  first  consuls  were  no- 
minated by  the  nobles,  and  confirmed  by  the  com- 
mons ;  and  a  lavv^  was  enacted,  That  no  per- 
son should  bear  any  magistracy  in  Rome  in- 
jussu  populi^  that  is,  without  the  consent  of  the 
commons. 

In  such  turbulent  times  as  these,  many  of  the 
poorer  citizens  had  contracted  numerous  debts, 
either  tb  the  richer  sort  among  themselves,  or  to 
senators  and  other  nobles:  and  the  case  of  debtors 
in  Rome  for  the  first  four  centuries*,  was,  after  the 
set  time  for  payment,  that  they  had  no  choice  but 
cither  to  pay  or  be  the  creditor's  slave.  In  this 
juncture,  the  commons  leave  the  city  in  mutiny 
and  discontent,  and  will  not  return  but  upon  con- 
dition to  be  acquitted  of  all  their  debts ;  and  more- 
over, that  certain  magistrates  be  chosen  yearly, 
whose  business  it  shall  be  to  defend  the  commons 
from  injuries.  These  are  called  tribunes  of  the 
people,  their  persons  are  held  sacred  and  invio- 
lable, and  the  people  bind  themselves  by  oath 
never  to  abrogate  the  office.  By  these  tribunes, 
in  process  of  time,  the  people  were  grossly  imposed 

*  Ah  urbe  conditd;  from  the  building  of  the  city.     H» 
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on  to  serve  the  turBs  and  occasions  of  revengeful 
or  ambitious  men,  and  to  commit  such  exhorbi- 
tances,  as  could  not  end  but  in  the  dissolution  of 
the  government. 

The^e  tribunes,  a  year  or  two  after  their  institu- 
tion, kindled  great  dissensions  between  the  nobles 
and  the  commons  on  the  account  of  Coriolanus ; 
a  nobleman,  whom  the  latter  had  impeached,  and 
the  consequences  of  whose  impeachment  (if  I  had 
not  confined  myself  to  Grecian  examples  for  that 
part  of  my  subject)  had  like  to  have  been  so  fatal 
to  their  state.  And  from  this  time,  the  tribunes 
began  a  custom  of  accusing  to  the  people  what- 
ever nobles  they  pleased,  several  of  whom  were 
banished  or  put  to  death  in  every  age. 

At  this  time  the  Romans  werfe  very  much  en- 
gaged in  wars  with  their  neighbouring  states  ;  but 
upon  the  least  intervals  of  peace,  the  quarrels  be-: 
tween  the  nobles  and  the  plebeians  would  revive ; 
and  one  of  the  most  frequent  subjects  of  their 
differences  was  the  conquered  lands,  which  the 
commons  would  fain  have  divided  among  the 
publick ;  but  the  senate  could  not  be  brought  to 
give  their  consent.  For,  several  of  the  wisest 
among  the  nobles  began  to  apprehend  the  growing 
power  of  the  people ;  and  therefore  knowing 
what  an  accession  thereof  would  accrue  to  them 
by  such  an  addition  of  property,  used  all  means 
to  prevent  it :  for  this  the  Appian  family  was  most 
noted,  and  thereupon  most  hated  by  the  com- 
mons^ One  of  them  having  made  a  speech  against 
this  division  of  lands,  was  impeached  by  the 
people  of  high  treason,  and  a  day  appointed  for 
his  trial :  but  disdaining  to  make  his  defence,  he 
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chose  rather  the  usual  Roman  remedy  of  killiitg^ 
himself,  after  whose  death  the  commons  pre- 
vailed, and  the  lands  were  divided  among  them. 

This  point  was  no  soonen  gained,  but  new  dis- 
sensions began  :  for  the  plebeians  would. fain  have 
a  law  enacted  to  lay  all  men's  rights  and  privileges 
upon  the  same  level :  and  to  enlarge  the  power 
of  every  magistrate  within  his  own  jurisdiction, 
as  much  as  that  of  the  consuls.  The  tribunes  also 
obtained  to  have  their  numbers  doubled,  which 
before  was  five  :  and  the  author  tells  us,  that  their 
insolence  and  power  increased  with  their  number, 
and  the  seditions  were  also  doubled  with  it.* 

By  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century  from 
the  building  of  Rome,  the  tribunes  proceeded  so 
far  in  the  name  of  the  commons,  as  to  accuse  and 
fine  the  consuls  themselves,  who  represented  the 
kingly  jiower.  And  the  senate  observing,  how  in 
all  contentions  they  were  forced  to  yield  to  the 
tribunes  and  people,  thought  it  their  wisest  course 
to  give  way  also  to  time;  therefore  a  decree  was 
made  to  send  ambassadors  to  Athens,  and  to  the 
other  Grecian  commonwealths  planted  in  that 
part  of  Italy  called  Grascia  Major,  to  make  a  col- 
lection of  the  best  laws ;  out  of  which,  and  some 
of  their  own,  a  new  complete  body  of  law  was 
formed,  afterward  known  by  the  name  of  the  laws 
of  the  twelve  tables. 

To  digest  these  laws  into  order,  ten  men  were 
chosen,  and  the  administration  of  all  affairs  left 
in  their  hands ;  what  use  they  made  of  it  has  been 
already  shown.     It  was  certainly  a  great  revolu- 

*  Dionys.  Halicar. 
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tiofi  produced  entirely  by  the  many  unjust  en- 
croachments of  the  people ;  and  might  have 
wholly  changed  the  fate  of  Rome,  if  the  folly  and 
vice  of  those,  who  were  chiefly  concerned,  could 
have  suffered  it  to  take  root. 

A  few  years  after,  the  commons  made  farther 
advances  on  the  power  of  the  nobles  ;  demanding 
among  the  rest  that  the  consulship,  which  hitherto 
had  only  been  disposed  jto  the  former,  shpukl  now 
lie  in  common  to  the  pretensions  of  any  Roman 
whatsoever.  Thi^,  though  it  failed  at  present, 
yet  afterward  obtained,  and  was  a,  mighty  step  to 
the  ruin  of  the  commonwealth. 

What  I  have  hitherto  said  of  Rome,  has  been 

I  .    ■ «  ■ 

chiefly  collected  out  of  that  exact  and  diligent 
writer  Dionysius  Halica,rnasseus,  whose  history, 
through  the  injury  of  time,  reaches  no  farther 
than  to  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century  after 
the  building  of  Rome.  The  rest,  I  shall  supply 
from  other  authors  ;  though  I  do  not  think  it  ne- 
cessary to  deduce  this  matter  any  farther  so  very 
particularly,  as  I  have  hitherto  done.  ; 

To  point  at  what  time  the  balance  of  pQVVfir 
was  most  equally  held  between  the  lords  and  com- 
mons in  Rome,  would  perhaps  admit  a  contro- 
versy. Polybus  tells  us,*  that  in  the  second  Pu- 
nick  war  the  Carthaginians  were  declining,  be- 
cause the  balance  was  got  too  much  on  the  side 
of  the  people;  whereas  the  Romans  were  in  their 
greatest  vigour  by  the  power  remaining  in  the 
senate  :  j^^et  this  was  between  two  and  three  hun- 
dred years  after  the  period  Dionysius  ends  with ; 

*  Fragm.  lib.  vi. 
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m  which  time  the  commons  had  macJe  several 
ferther    acquisitions.       This   however   must   be 
granted,  that  (till  about  the  middle  of  the  fourth 
century)  when  the  senate  appeared  resolute  at  any 
time  upon  exerting  their  authority,   and  adhered 
(Slosely  together,  they  did  often  carry  their  point. 
Besides,  it  is  observed  by  the  best  authors,*  that 
in  all  the  quarrels  and  tumults  at  Rome,  from  the 
Expulsion   of  the  kings,  though  the  people  fre- 
<^uently  proceeded  to  rude  contumelious  language, 
and  sometimes  so  far  as   to  pull  and  hale  one 
another  about  the  forum,  yet  no  blood  was  ever 
drawn  in  any  popular  commotions  till  the  time  of 
.  ihe  Oracchi :  however,  I  am  of  opinion,   that  the 
balance  had  begun  many  years  before  to  lean  to 
the  popular  side.  .  But  this  default  was  corrected, 
partly  by  the  principle  just  mentioned,   of  never 
drawing  blood  in  a  tumult ;  partly  by  the  war- 
like genius  of  the  people,  which  in  those  ages  was 
almost  perpetually  employed  ;  and  partly  by  their 
great  commanders,  who,  by  the  credit  they  had 
in  their  armies,  fell  into  the  scales   as  a  farther 
counterpoise  to  the  growing  power  of  the  people. 
Bfcside,  Polybus,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Scipio 
AffjCanus  the  younger,  had  the  same  apprehen- 
sions  of  the  continual  encroachments  made  by 
the  commons;  aiid. being  a  person  of  as  great 
abilities,  and  as  much  sagacity,  as  any  of  his  age, 
from  observing  the  corruptions,  which,  he  says, 
had  already  entered  into  the  Roman  constitution, 
did  very  nearly  foretel  what  would  be  tlie  issue  of 
them.     His  words  are  very  remarkable,  and  with 

*  #Diony8.  Hal.  Plutarch,  SfC. 
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little  addition  may  be  rendered  to  this  purpoae. 
*^  That  those  abuses  and  corruptions,  which  m 
time  destroy  a  government,  are  ^own  along  with 
the  very  seeds  of  it,  ^nd  both  grow  up  together ; 
and  that  ri^t  eats  away  iron,  and  worms  devour 
wood,  and  both  are  a  sort  of  plagues  born  and  breji 
along  with  the  substance  they  destroy ;  so  witji 
every  form  and  scheme  of  government  that  man 
can  invent,  some  vice  or  corruption  creeps  in 
with  the  very  institution,  wiujch  grows  up  along 
witli,  and  at  last  destroys  it*."  The  same  author, 
in  another  place  ventures  so  far  as  to  guess  at  the 
particular  fate,  which  would  attend  the  Roman 
governmenti  He  says,  its  ruin  would  arise  from 
the  popular  tumults,  which  would  introduce  a 
dominfUio plebisj  or  tyranny  of  the  people;  wherein 
it  is  certain  he  h^d  reason,  and  therefore  oiigHt 
have  adventured  to  pursue  his  conjecture  so  far> 
as  to  the  consequences  of  a  popular  tyranny, 
which,  as  perpetual  experience  teaches,  nevex 
fails  to  be  followed  by  the  arbitrary  governjncnt 
of  a  single  person.! 

About  the  middle  of  tlie  fourth  century  from 
the  buildipg  of  Rome,  it  was  declared  lawful  for 
nobles  and  plebeians  tp  intermarry ;  which  custom, 
among  many  other  states,  has  proved  the  most 
effectual  fpeans  to  ruin  the  former,  and  raise  th^ 

latter, 

And  now  thp  greatest  employments  in  the  state, 
were,  one  after  another,  by  laws  forcibly  enacted 
by  the  commons,  made  free  to  the  people ;  the 
consulship  itself,  the  qffice  of  censor,  that  of  th? 

♦  Lib.  Y.  t  f  ragm.  lib.  vu 
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quaestors  or  eommissioners  of  the  treasury,  the 
office  of  prcetor  or  chief-justice,  the  priesthood, 
and  even  that  of  dictator ;  the  senate,  after  long 
opposition,  yielding  merely  for  present  quiet  to  the 
^continual  urging  clamours  of  the  commons,  and  of 
the  tribunes  their  adv^ocates,  A  law  was  likewise 
enacted,  ih^t  the  plebiscitaj  or  a  vote  of  the  house 
of  commons,  should  be  of  universal  obligation; 
nay,  in  time  the  method  of  enacting  laws  was 
wholly  inverted ;  for  whereas  the  senate  used  of 
old  to  confirm  iheplebiscita,  the  people  did  at  last, 
as  they  pleased,  confirm  or  disannul  the  jsenatus 
consiiita.^ 

'  Appius  Claudius  brought  in  a  custom  of  admit- 
"_  ting  to  the  senate  the  sons  of  freedom,  or  of  such 
who  had  once  been  slaves ;  by  which,  ^nd  suc- 
ceeding alterations  of  the  like  nature,  that  great 
council  degenerated  into  a  most  corrupt  and  fac- 
tious body  of  men,  divided  against  itself  5  and  its 
authority  became  despised. 

The  century  and  half  following,  to  the  end  of 
the  third  Punick  war  by  the  destruction  of  Car- 
thage, was  a  very  busy  period  at  Rome ;  the 
intervals  between  every  war  being  so  short,  that 
the  tribunes  and  people  had  hardly  leisure  or 
breath  to  engage  in  domestick  dissensions :  how- 
jBver,  the  little  time  they  could  spare,  was  generally 
empjpyed  the  same  way.  So,  Terentius  Leo,  a 
tribune,  is  recorded  to  have  basely  prostituted 
the  privileges  of  a  Roman  citizen,  in  perfect 
spite  to  the  nobles.  So,  the  great  African  Scipio 
and  his  brother,  after  all  their  mighty  services, 
^ere  impeached  by  an  ungrateful  commons^ 

•  Pionys.  lib.  ii. 
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However,  the  warlike  genius  of  the  people,  and 
coutinual  employment  they  had  for  it,  served  to 
divert  this  humour  from  running  into  a  head,  till 
the  age  of  the  Gracchi. 

These  persons  entering  the  scene  in  the  time  of 
a  full  peace,  fell  violently  upon  advancing  the 
power  of  the  people,  by  reducing  into  practice  all 
those  encroachments,  which  tl}ey  had  been  so 
many  years  gaining.  There  were  at  that  time 
certain  conquered  lands  to  be  divided,  beside  a 
great  private  estate  left  by  a  king:  these,  the  tri- 
bunes, by  procurement  of  the  elder  Gracchus, 
declared  by  their  legislative  authority,  were  not 
to  be  disposed  of  by  the  nobles,  but  by  the  com- 
mons only.  The  younger  brother  pursued  the 
same  design ;  and  besides,  obtained  a  law,  that 
all  Italians  should  vote  at  elections,  as  well  as  the 
citizens  of  Rome:  in  short,  the  whole  endeavours 
of  them  both  perpetually  turned  upon  retrenching 
the  nobles  authority  in  all  things,  but  especially 
in  the  matter  of  judicature.  And  though  they 
both  lost  their  lives  in  those  pursuits,  yet  they 
traced  out  such  ways,  as  were  afterward  followed 
by  Marius,  Sylla,  Pompey  and  Caesar,  to  the  ruin 
of  the  Roman  freedom  and  greatness. 

For  in  the  time  of  Marius,  Saturninus  a  tribune 
procured  a  law,  that  the  senate  should  be  bound 
by  oath  to  agree  to  whatever  the  people  would 
enact:  and  Marius  himself,  while  he  was  ip  that 
office  of  tribune,  is  recorded  to  have  with  great  - 
industry  used  all  endeavours  for  depressing  the 
nobles,  and  raising  the  people,  particularly  for 
cramping  the  former  in  their  power  of  judicature^ 
which  was  their  most  ancient  inherent  right. 
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Sylla,  by  the  same  measures,  became  absolute 
tyrant  of  Rome :  he  added  three  hundred  com- 
mbns  to  the  senate,  which  perplexed  the  power  of 
the  whole  order,  and  rendered  it  ineffectual ;  then 
flinging  off  the  mask,  he  abolished  the  office  of 
tribune,  as  being  only  a  scaffold  to  tyranny, 
whereof  he  had  no  farther  use. 

As  to  Pompey  and  Caesar,  Plutarch  tells  us,  that 
their  union  for  pulling  down  the  nobles  (by  their 
credit  with  the  people)  was  the  cause  of  the  civil 
war,  which  ended  in  the  tyranny  of  the  latter; 
both  of  them  in  their  consulships  having  used  all 
endeavours  and  occasions  for  sinking  the  authority 
of  the  partricians,  and  giving  way  to  all  encroach- 
ments of  the  people,  wherein  they  expected  best  to 
find  their  own  account. 

From  this  deduction  of  popular  encroachments 
iu  Rome,  the  reader  will  easily  judge,  how  much 
the  balance  was  fallen  upon  that  side.  Indeed  by 
this  time  the  very  foundation  was  removed,  and  it 
was  a  moral  impossibility  that  the  republick  could 
subsist  any  longer:  for  the  commons  having 
usurped  the  offices  of  state,  and  trampled  on  the 
senate,  there  was  no  government  left  but  a  domi- 
natio  plebis.  Let  us  therefore  examine  how  they 
proceeded  in  this  conjuncture. 

I  think  it  is  a  universal  truth,  that  the  people 
are  much  more  dexterous  at  pulling  down  and  set- 
ting up,  than  at  preserving  what  is  fixed  ;  and  they 
are  not  fonder  of  seizing  more  than  their  own, 
than  they  are  of  delivering  it  up  agai^  to  tHe 
worst  bidder,  with  their  own  into  the  bargain. 
For,  although  in  their  corrupt  notions  of  divine 
worship,  they  are  apt  to  multiply  their  gods ;   yet 
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their  eartl\ly  devotion  is  seldom  paid  to  above  one 
idol  at  a  time  of  their  own  creation,  whose  oar 
they  pull  witli  less  murmuring  and  much  more 
skill,  than  when  they  share  the  lading,  or  even 
hold  the  helm. 

The  several  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire 
were  now  governed  by  the  great  men  of  their  state ; 
those  upon  the  frontiers  with  powerful  armies, 
either  for  conquest  or  defence.  These  governors, 
upon  any  designs  of  revenge  or  ambition,  were 
sure  to  meet  with  a  divided  power  at  home,  and 
therefore  bent  all  their  thoughts  and  application 
to  close  in  with  the  people,  who  were  now  by 
many  degrees  the  strpnger  party.  Two  of  tjfie 
greatest  spirits  that  Rome  ever  produced,  hap* 
pened  to  Hve  at  the. same  time,  and  to  be  engaged 
in  the  same  pursuit ;  and  this  at  a  conjuncture 
the  most  dangerous  for  such  a  contest ;  these  were 
Pompey  and  Caesar,  two  stars  of  such  a  magnitude, 
that  their  conjunction  was  as  hkely  to  be  fatal,  as  ' 
their  opposition. 

The  tribunes  and  people  having  now  subdued 
all  competitors,  began  the  last  game  of  a  preva- 
lent populace,  which  is  that  of  chosing  themselves 
a  master;  while  the  nobles  foresaw,  and  used  all 
endeavours  left  them  to  prevent  it.  The  people 
at  first  made  Pompey  their  admiral  with  full  power 
over  all  the  Mediterranean,  soon  after  captain- 
general  of  all  the  Roman  forces,  and  governor  of 
Asia.  Pompey,  on  th^e  other  side,  restored  the 
office  of  tribune,  which  Sylla  had  put  down;  and 
in  his  consulship  procured  a  law  for  examining 
into  the  miscarriages  of  men  in  office  or  command 
for  twenty  years  past.     Many  other  examples  of 
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Ponipey's  popularity  are  left  us  on  record,  who 
was  a  perfect  favourite  of  the  people,  and  designed 
to  be  more ;  but  his  pretensions  grew  stale  for 
want  of  a  timely  opportunity  of  introducing  them 
upon  the  stage.  For  Caesar,  with  his  legions  ia 
Gaul,  was  a  perpetual  check  upon  his  designs; 
and  in  the  arts  of  pleasing  the  people  did  soon 
after  get  many  lengths  beyond  him.  For  he  tells 
us  himself,  that  the  senate,  by  a  bold  effort, 
having  marie  some  severe  decrees  against  his  pro- 
ceedings, and  against  the  tribunes,  these  all  left 
the  city,  and  went  over  to  his  party,  and  conse- 
quently along  with  them  the  affections  and  inte- 
rests of  the  people ;  which  is  further  manifest  from 
the  accounts  he  gives  us  of  the  citizens  in  several 
towns  mutinying  against  their  commanders,  and 
delivering  both  to  his  devotion.  Besides,  Caesar's 
pubHck  and  avowed  pretensions  for  beginning 
the  civil  war,  were,  to  restore  the  tribunes  and 
the  people  oppressed  (as  he  pretended)  by  the 
nobles. 

This  forced  Pompey,  against  his  inclinations, 
upon  the  necessity  of  changing  sides,  for  fear  of 
being  forsaken  by  both;  and  of  closing  in  with 
the  senate  and  chief  magistrates,  by  whom  he  was 
chgsen  general  against  Caesar. 

Thus  at  length  the  senate  (at  least  the  primitive 
part  of  them,  the  nobles)  under  Pompey,  and  the 
commons  under  Caesar,  came  to  a  final  decision 
of  the  long  quarrels  between  them.  For,  I  think, 
the  ambition  of  private  men  did  by  no  means  begin 
or  occasion  this  war;  though  civil  dissensions 
never  fail  of  introducing  and  spiriting  the  ambi- 
tion of  private  men;  who  thus  become  indeed  the 
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great  instrutnents  for  deciding  such  quarrels,  and 
dt  last  are  sure  to  seize  on  the  prize.  But  no  man, 
that  sees  a  flock  of  vultures  hovering  over  two 
armies  ready  to  engage,  can  justly  charge  the 
blood  drawn  in  the  battle  to  theui,  though  the 
carcasses  fall  to  their  share.  For,  while  the 
balance  of  power  is  equal  I)'  held,  the  ambition  of 
private  men,  whether  orators  or  great  commanders, 
gives  neither  danger  nor  fear,  nor  can  possibly  en- 
slave their  country ;  but  that  once  broken,  the 
divided  parties  are  forced  to  unite  each  to  its 
head,  under  M'hose  conduct  or  fortune  one  side  is 
at  first  victorious,  and  at  last  both  are  slaves. 
And  to  put  it  past  dispute,  that  this  entire  subver- 
sion of  the  Roman  hberty  and  constitution  was 
altogether  owing  to  those  measures,  ^hich  had 
broke  the  balance  between  the  patricians  and 
plebeians,  whereof  the  ambition  of  particular 
men  was  but  an  effect  and  consequence,  we  need 
only  consider,  that  when  the  uncorrupted  part 
of  the  senate  had,  by  the  death  of  Caesar,  made 
one  great  effort  to  restore  the  former  state  and 
liberty,  the  success  did  not  answer  their  hopes; 
but  that  whole  assembly  was  so  sunk  in  its  au-^ 
thority,  that  those  patriots  were  forced  to  fly, 
and  give  way  to  the  madness  of  the  people,  who 
by  their  own  dispositions,  stirred  up  with  the 
harangues  of  their  orators,  were  now  wholly 
bent  upon  single  and  despotick  slavery.  Else, 
how  could  such  a  profligate  as  Antony,  or  a  boy 
of  eighteeen,  like  Octavius,  ever  dare  to  dream 
of  giving  the  law  to  such  an  empire  and  people? 
wherein  the  latter  succeeded,  and  entailed  the 
vilest  t^Tanny,  that  IJeaven  jn  its  anger  ever  ;»* 
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flicted  on  a  corrupt  and  poisoned  people.  And 
this,  with  so  little  appearance  at  Caesars  deaths 
that  when  Cicero  wrote  to  Brutus,  bow  he  had 
prevailed  by  his  credit  with  Octavius  to  promise 
him  (Brutus)  pardon  and  security  for  his  person, 
that  great  Roman  received  the  notice  with  the 
utmost  indignity,  and  returned  Cicero  an  answer, 
yet  upon  record,  full  of  the  highest  resentmeiut 
and  contempt  for  such  an  offer,  and  from  such  a 
hand. 

Here  ended  all  show  or  shadow  of  liberty  in 
Rome.  Here  was  the  repository  of  all  the  wise 
contentions  and  struggles  for  power  between  the 
nobles  and  commons,  lapped  up  safely  in  the  bo- 
,  sotn  of  a  Nero  and  a  Caligula,  a  Tiberius  and  a 
Domitian. 

Let  us  now  see  from  this  deduction  of  particular 
impeachments,  and  general  dissensions  in  Greece 
and  Rome,  what  conclusions  may  naturally  be 
formed  for  instruction  of  any  other  state,  that 
may  haply  upon  many  points  labour  under  the 
like  circumstances. 
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CHAP.  IV. 

U  PON  the  subject  of  imprachments  wc  may 
observe,  that  the  custom  of  accusing  the  nobles 
to  the  people,  eitlier  by  themselves,  or  their  ora- 
tors (now  styled  an  impeachment  in  the  name  of 
the  commons)  has  beert  vefy  ancrent  both  in 
Greece  and  Rome,  as  well  as  Carthage;  and  there- 
fore may  seem  to  be  the  inherent  right  of  a  free 
people,  nay,  perhaps  it  is  really  so :  but  then  it  is 
to  be  considered,  first,  that  this  custom  was  pecu- 
liar to  republicks,  or  such  states  where  the  admi- 
nistration lay  principally  in  the  hands  of  the  com- 
mons, and  ever  raged  more  or  less,  according  to 
their  encroachments  upon  absolute  power;  hav- 
ing been  always  looked  upon  by  the  wisest  men 
and  best  authors  of  those  times,  as  an  effect  of 
licentiousness,  and  not  of  liberty;  a  distinction, 
"which  no  multitude,  either  represented  or  collec- 
tive, has  been  at  any  time  very  nice  in  observing. 
However,  perhaps  this  custom  in  a  popular  state 
of  impeaching  particular  men,  may  seem  to  be 
nothing  else,  but  the  people's  choosing  upon  occa- 
sion to  exercise  their  own  jurisdiction  in  person ; 
as  if  a  king  of  England  should  sit  as  chief  justice 
in  his  court  of  king's  bench ;  which,  they  say,  in 
former  times  he  sometimes  did.  But  in  Sparta, 
which  was  called  a  kingly  government,  though 
the  people  wete  perfectly  free,  yet  because  the 
administration   vvas  in  the  two   kings  and   the 
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ephori,  with  the  assistance  of  the  senate,  we  read 
of  no  impeachments  by  the  people :  nor  was  thef 
process  against  great  men,  either  upon  account  of 
ambition  or  ill  conduct,  though  it  reached  some- 
times to  kings  themselves,  ever  formed  that  way, 
as  I  can  recollect,  but  only  passed  through  those 
Hands,  where  the  administration  lay.  So  hkewise, 
during  the  regal  government  in  Rome,  though  it 
was  instituted' a  mixed  monarchy,  and  the  people 
made  great  advances  in  power,  yet  I  do  not  re- 
member to  have  read  of  one  impeachment  from 
the  commons  against  a  patrician,  until  the  con- 
sular state  began,  and  the  people  had  made  great 
encroachments  upon  the  administration. 

Another  thing  to  be  considered  is,  that  allowing 
this  right  of  impeachment  to  be  as  inherent  as 
they  please,  yet,  if  the  commons  have  been  per- 
petually mistaken  in  the  merits  of  the  causes  and 
the  persons,  as  well  as  in  the  consequences  of 
such  impeachments  upon  the  peace  of  the  state, 
we  cannot  conclude  less,  than  that  the  commons 
in  Greece  and  Rome  (whatever  they  may  be  in 
other  states)  were  by  no  means  qualified  either  as 
prosecutors  or  judges  in  such  matters;  and  there- 
fore, that  it  would  have  been  prudent,  to  have 
reserved  these  privileges  dormant,  never  to  be 
produced  but  upon  very  great  and  urging  occa- 
sions, where  the  state  is  in  apparent  danger,  the 
universal  body  of  the  people  in  clamours  against 
the  administration,  and  no  other  remedy  in  view. 
But  for  a  few  popular  orators  or  tribunes,  upon 
the  score  of  personal  piques;  or  to  employ  the 
pride  they  conceive  in  seeing  themselves  at  the 
head  of  a  party;  or  as  a. method  for  advance- 
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ment ;  or  moved  by  certain  powerful  arguments 
that  could  make  Demosthenes  Philippize :  for 
such  men,  I  say,  when  the  state  would  of  itself 
gladly  be  quiet,  and  has,  besides,  affairs  of  the 
last  importance  upon  the  anvil,  to  impeach  Mil- 
tiades*  after  a  great  naval  victory,  for  not  pur*- 
suing  the  Persian  fleet ;  to  impeach  Aristides,  the 
person  most  versed  among  them  in  the  knowledge 
and  practice  of  their  laws,  for  a  blind  suspicion 
of  his  acting  in  an  arbitrary  way,  that  is,  as  they 
expound  it;  not  in  concert  with  the  people;  to 
impeach  Pericles,  after  all  his  services,  for  a  few 
inconsiderable  accounts;  or  to  impeach  Phocion, 
who  had  been  guilty  of  no  other  crime  but  nego- 
tiating a  treaty  for  the  peace  and  security  of  his 
country  :  what  could  the  continuance  of  such 
proceedings  end  in,  but  the  utter  discouragement 
of  all  virtuous  actions  and  persons,  and  conse- 
quently in  the  ruin  of  a  state?  therefore  the  his- 
torians of  those  ages  seldom  fail  to  set  this  matter 
in  all  its  lights,  leaving  us  in  the  highest  and  most 
honourable  ideas  of  those  persons,  who  suffered  by 
ihe  persecution  of  the  people,  together  with  the 
fatal  consequences  they  had,  and  how  the  perse- 
cutors seldom  failed  to  repent,  when  it  was  too 
late. 

These  impeachments  perpetually  falling  upon 
many  of  the  best  men  both  in  Greece  and  Rome, 
are  a  cloud  of  witnesses,  and  examples  enough  to 
discourage  men  of  virtue  and  abili^ties  from  en- 

••  Though  in  other  passages  lord  Orford's  character  is  sup- 
posed to  be  drawn  under  the  name  of  Tbeniistocles,  yet  he 
seems  to  be  represented  by  Miltiades  here ;  for  Theniistocles 
was  not  impeached  ai  all.     See  p.  21.     H. 
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gaging  in  the  service  of  the  publick ;  and  help  on 
the  other  side  to   introduce  the  ambitious,  the 
covetous,   the  superficial,  and  the  ill-designing; 
who  are  as  apt  to  be  bold,  and  forward,  and  med- 
dling,  as  the  former  are  to  be  cautious,  and  mo* 
dest,  and  reserved.     This  was  so  well  known  in 
Greece,  that  an  eagerness  after  employments  in 
the  state,  was  looked  upon  by  wise  men,  as  the 
worst  title  a  man  could  set  up :  and  made  Plato 
say,  "  that  if  all  men  were  as  good  as  they  ought 
to  be,  the  quarrel  in  a  commonwealth  would  be, 
not  as  it  is  now,  who  should  be  ministers  of  state, 
but  Avho  should  not  be  so."    And  Socrates  is  in-^ 
troduced  by  Xenophon  severely  chiding  a  friend 
of  his  for, not  entering  into  the  publick  service, 
when  he  was  every  way  qualified  for  it :  such  a 
backwardness  there  was  at  that  time  among  good 
men  to  Engage  with  a  usurping  people,  and  a  set 
of  pragmatical  ambitious  orators*.      And  Dio- 
dorus   tells   us,    "  that   when   the  petalism  was 
erected  at  Syracuse,  in  imitation  of  the  ostracism-f 
at  Athens,  it  was  so  notoriously  levelled  against 
all  who  had  either  birth  or  merit  to  recommend 
them,  that  whoever  possessed  either,  withdrew  for 
fear,  and  would  have  no  concern  in  publick  af- 

♦  Lib.  Mcmorab. 

t  Ostracism  was  a  kind  of  popular  sentence  to  banishment  passed 
against  men  whose  personal  influence,  from  whatever  cause,  was 
thought  to  render  them  dangerous  to  the  state:  the  votes  were 
given  by  writing  the  name  of  the  person  on  a  shell,  by  the  Greeks, 
called  or^axoF,  and  casting  the  shell  into  an  urn.  Petalism  was  a 
sentence  nearly  of  the  same  kind  ;  and  as  ostracism  was  denomi- 
nated from  the  shell,  on  which  the  name  of  the  suspected  party 
was  written,  petalism  took  its  name  from  «-^TaXoy,  a  leaf,  which 
the  Svracusians  used  for  the  same  purpose.     H. 
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feirs.  So  that  the  people  themselves  ircrc  forced 
to  abrogate  it,,  for  fear  of  bringing  all  things  into 
confusion  *•** 

There  is  one  thing  more  to  be  observed,  wherein 
all  the  popular  impeachments  in  Greece  and  Roma 
seem  to  havcagreed ;  and  that  was,  a  notion  they 
bad  of  being  concerned  in  point  of  honour  to  con- 
demn whatever  person  they  impeached,  however 
frivolous  the  articles  were,  upon  which  they  began^ 
or  however  weak  the  surmises,  whereon  they  were 
to  proceed  in  their  proofs.     For,  to  conceive  that 
the  body  of  the  people  could  be  mistaken,  was  an 
iadignity  not  to  be  imagined,  till  the  consequences 
had  convinced  them,  when  it  was  past  remedy. 
And  I  look  upon  this  as  a  fate,  to  which  all  popular 
accusations  are  subject;  though  I  should  think 
that  the  saying,  Vox  popuU  vox  Dei,  ought  to  be 
understood  of  the  universal  bent  and  current  of 
a  people,  not  of  the  bare  majority  of  a  few  repre- 
sentatives, which  is  often  procured  by  littje  arts, 
and  great  industry  and  application ;  wherein  those, 
who  engage  in  the  pursuits  of  malice  and  revenge, 
are  much  more  sedulous  than  such  as  would  pre* 
vent  them. 

From  what  has  been  deduced  of  the  dissensions 
in  Rome  between  the  two  bodies  of  patricians  and 
plebeians,  several  reflections  may  be  made. 

First,  That  when  the  balance  of  power  is  duly 
*xed  in  a  state,  nothing  is  more  dangerous  or  un- 
wise, than  to  give  way  to  the  first  steps  of  popular 
^ucroachmcnts ;  which  is  usually  done  either  iii 
*iopes  of  procuring  ease  and  quiet  from  some  vexa- 

•  Lib.  xi. 
.  ^OL,    III.  E 
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tiouS'  clamour,  or  else  made  merchandize,  ani! 
merely  bought  and  sold.  This  is  breaking  into 
a  constitution  to  serve  a  present  expedient^  or 
supply  a  present  exigency:  the  remedy  of  an  eni- 
pirick,  to  stifle  the  present  pain,  but  with  certain 
prospect  of  sudden  and  terrible  returns.  When  a 
child  grows  easy  and  content  by  being  humoured ; 
and  when  a  lover  becomes  satisfied  by  small  com- 
pliances, without^ farther  pursuits;  then  expect  to 
find  popular  assemblies  content  with  small  conces- 
sions. If  there  could  one  single  example  be  brought 
from  the  whole  compass  of  history,  of  any  one  po- 
pular assembly,  who,  after  beginning  to  contend 
for  power,  ever  sat  down  quietly  with  a  certain 
share;  or  if  one  instance  could  be  produced  of  a 
popular  assembly,  that  ever  knew,  or  proposed, 
or  declared  what  share  of  power  was  their  due ; 
then  might  there  be  some  hopes,  that  it  were  a 
matter  to  be  adjusted  by  reasonings,  by  confer- 
ences, or  debates :  but  since  all  that  is  manifestly 
otherwise,  I  see  no  other  course  to  be  taken  in  a 
settled  state,  than  a  steady  constant  resolution  in 
those,  to  whom  the  rest  of  the  balance  is  entrusted, 
never  to  give  way  so  far  to  popular  clamours,  as 
to  make  the  least  breach  in  the  constitution, 
through  which  a  million  of  abuses  and  encroach- 
ments will  certainly  in  time  force  their  way. 

Again,  from  this  deduction  it  will  not  be  diffi- 
cult  to  gather  and  assign  certain  marks  of  popular 
encroachments;  by  observing  which,  those  who 
hold  the  balance  in  a  state  may  judge  of  the 
degrees,  and,  by  early  remedies  and  application, 
put  a  stop  to  the  fatal  consequences  that  would 
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bttierwise  ensue.    What  those  marks  are,  has  been 
kt  large  deduced,  and  need  not  be  here  repeated. 

Another  consequence  is  this :  thalt  (with  all  re- 
spect for  popular  assemblies  be  it  spoken)  it  is 
hard  to  recollect  one  folly,  infirmity,  or  vice,  to 
which  a  single  man  is  subjected,  and  from  which 
a  body  of  commdns,  either  collective  or  repre- 
sented, can  be  wholly  exempt.     For,  beside  that 
they  are  composed  of  men  with  all  tbeit  infirmities 
about  them,  they  have  also  the  ill  fortune  to  be 
geilet-ally  led  and  influenced  by  the  very  worst 
among  thefmselves.     I  mean,  popular  orators,  tri- 
bunes, of,  as  they  are  now  styled,  great  speakers, 
leading  men,  and  the  like.     Whence  it  comes  to 
pass,  that  in  their  results  we  have  sometimes  found 
the  same  spirit  of  cruelty  and  revenge,  of  malice 
a1id  pride,  the  same  blindness  and^  obstinacy  and 
unsteadiness,   the   same   ungovernable   rage   and 
anger,  the  same  injustice,  sophistry,  and  fraud, 
that  ever  lodged  in  the  breast  of  any  individual. 

Again,  in  all  free  states  the  dvil  to  be  avoided 
is  tyranny,  that  is  to  say,  the  summa  imperii  or 
unlimited  power  solely  in  the  hands  of  the  one, 
the  few,  or  the  man3^    Now,  we  have  shown,  that 
although  most  revolutions  of  government  in  Greece 
^nd  Rome  began  with  the  tyranny  of  the  people, 
yet  they  generally  concluded  in  that  of  a  single 
person;  so  that  a  usurping  populace  is  its  own 
dupe;   a  mere  underworker,  and  a  purchaser  in 
trust   for   some   single   tyrant,   whose  state   and 
power  they  advance  to  their  own  ruin,  with  as 
blind  an  instinct,  as'  those  worms  that  die  with 
weaving  magnificent  habits  for  beings  of  a  su- 
perior nature  to  their  own. 

£3 
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CHAP.    V. 

&OME  reflections  upon  the  late  publick  proceed- 
ings among  us,  and  that  variety  of  factions  into 
which  we  are  still  so  intricately  engaged,  gave 
occasion  to  this  discourse.  I  am  not  conscious, 
that  I  have  forced  one  example,  or  put  it  into 
any ,  other  light  than  it  appeared  to  me  long 
before  I  bad  thought  of  producing  it. 

I  cannot  conclude  without  adding  some  parti- 
cular remarks  upon  the  present  posture  of  affair* 
and  dispositions  in  this  kingdom. 

The  fate  of  empire  is  grown  a  commonplace  ; 
that  all  forms  of  government  having  been  insti- 
tuted by  men,  must  be  mortal  like  their  authors, 
arid  have  their  periods  of  durations  limited  as 
well  as  those  of  private  persons.  This  is  a  truth 
of  vulgar  knowledge  and  observation :  but  there 
are  few,  who  turn  their  thoughts  to  examine,  how 
those  diseases  in  a  state  are  bred,  that  ha&ten  its 
end ;  which  would  however  be  a  very  useful  in- 
quiry. For,  though  we  cannot  prolong  the  period 
of  a  commonwealth  beyond  the  decree  of  Heaven,, 
or  the  date  of  its  nature,  any  more  than  human 
life  beyond  the  strength  of  the  seminal  virtue; 
yet  we  may  manage  a  sickly  constitution,  and 
preserve  a  strong  one ;  we  may  watch  and  pre- 
vent accidents ;  we  may  turn  oflF  a  great  blow 
from  without,  and  purge  away  an  ill  humour 
that  is  lurking  within :  and  by  these,  and  other 
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such  methods,  render  a  state  long-lived,  though 
not  immortal.  Yet  some  physicians  have  thought, 
that  if  it  were  practicable  to  keep  the  several  hu- 
mours of  the  body  in  an  exact  equal  balance  of 
each  with  its  opposite,  it  might  be  immortal,  and 
so  perhaps  would  a  political  body,  if  the  balance 
of  power  could  be  always  held  ex'actly  even.  But^ 
I  doubt,  this  is  as  impossible  in  practice  as  th» 
other. 

It  has  an  appearance  of  fatality,  and  that  the 
period  of  a  state  approaches,  when  a  concurrence 
of  many  circumstances,  both  within  and  without, 
unite  towards  its  ruin ;  while  the  whole  body  of 
the  people  are  either  stupidly  negligent,  or  else 
giving  in  with  all  their  might  to  those  very  prac- 
tices, that  are  working  their  destruction.  To  see 
whole  bodies  of  men  breaking  a  constitution  by 
the  very  same  errours,  that  so  many  have  beeu 
broke  before;  to  observe  opposite  parties,  who 
can  agree  in  nothing  else,  yet  firmly  united  iii 
such  measures,  as  must  certainly  ruin  their  coun- 
try; in  short,  to  be  encompassed  with  the  greatest 
dangers  from  without,  to  be  torn  by  many  viru- 
lent factions  within;  then  to  be  secure  and  sense- 
less under  all  this,  and  to  make  it  the  very  least 
of  our  concern ;  these,  and  some  others  that  might 
be  named,  appear  to  me  to  be  the  most  likely 
symptoms  in  a  state  of  a  sickness  unto  death. 

Quodprocul  a  nobis  Jlectat  fort  una  gubemans : 
JEi  ratio  potius,  quam  res  persttadeat  ipsa, 

LUCRET. 

There  are  some  conjunctures,  wherein  the  death 
or  dissolution  of  government  is  more  lamentable 
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in  its  consequences,  than  it  would  be  in  others, 
And,  I  think,  a  state  can  never  arrive  to  its  period 
in  a  more  deplorable  crisis,  than  at  a  time  when 
some  prince  in  the  neighbourhood,  of  vast  power 
and  ambition,  lies  hovering  liHe  a  vulture  to  dcr 
vour,  or,  at  lea§t,  dismember  its  dying  carcase ; 
by  which  means  it  becopies  only  a  province  or 
acquisition  to  some  mighty  monarchy,  without 
hopes  of  a  resurrection. 

J  know  very  well,  there  is  a  sjst  of  sanguine 
tempers,  who  deride  and  ridicule,  in  the  number 
of  fopperies,  all  such  apprehensions  as  these. 
They  have  it  ready  in  their  mouths,  that  the 
people  of  England  are  of  a  genius  and  temper 
never  to  admit  slavery  among  them;  and  they 
are  furnished  with  a  great  many  commonplaces 
upon  that  subject.  But  it  seems  to  me,  that  such 
discbursers  do  reason  upon  short  views,  and  a  very 
moderate  compass  of  thought.  For,  I  think  it  a 
great  errour  to  count  upon  the  genius  of  a  nation 
as  a  standing  argument  in  all  ages,  since  there  is 
hardly  a  spot  of  ground  in  Enrope,  where  the  in- 
habitants have  not  frequently  and  entirely  changed 
their  temper  and  genius.  Neither  can  I  see  any 
reason,  why  the  genius  of  a  nation  should  be 
more  fixed  in  the  point  of  government,  than  in 
their  morals,  their  learning,  their  leligion,  their 
common  humour  and  conversation,  their  diet,  and 
their  complexion ;  which  do  all  notoriously  vary 
almost  in  every  age,  and  may  every  one  of  them 
have  great  effects  upon  fiien's  potions  pf  govern-* 
ment. 

Since  the  Norman   conquest  the  balance  of 
power  in  Engljand  has  often  yaiied,  apd  someir 
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timc3  been  wholly  overturned ;  the  part  which 
the  commons  had  in  it,  (that  most  disputed 
point)  in  its  original  progress,  and  extent,  was, 
by  their  own  confessions,  but  a  very  inconsider- 
able share.  Generally  speaking,  they  have  been 
gaining  ever  since,  though  with  frequent  inter- 
ruptions and  slow  progress.  The  abolishing  of 
villanage,  together  with  the  custom  introduced 
(or  permitted)  among  the  nobles  of  selling  their 
lands  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  was  a  i 
mighty  addition  to  the  power  of  the  commons: 
yet  I  think  a  much  greater  happened  in  the  time 
of  his  successor,  at  the  dissolution  of  the  abbeys;  v^ 
for  this  turned  the  clergy  wholly  out  of  the  scale, 
who  ha<l  so  long  filled*  it;  and  placed  the  com- 
mons in  their  stead;  who  in  a  few  years  became 
possessed  of  vast  quantities  of  those  and  other 
lands,  by  grant  or  purchase.  About  the  middle 
of  queen  Ehzabeth's  reign,  I  take  the  power,  be- 
tween the  nobles  and  the  commons  to  have  been 
in  more  equal  balance,  than  it  was  ever  before  or 
since.  But  then,  or  soon  after,  arose  a  faction  in 
England,  which  under  the  name  of  puritan  began 
to  grow  popular  by  moulding  up  their  new  schemes 
of  religion  with  republican  principles  in  govern- 
ment; and  gaining  upon  the  prerogative  as  well 
as  the  nobles,  under  several  denominations,  for 
the  space  of  about  sixty  years,  did  at  last  over- 
throw the  constitution,  and,  according  to  the 
usual  course  of  such  revolutions,  did  introduce 
a  tyranny,  first  of  the  people,  and  then  of  a  single 
person. 

In  a  short  time  after,  the  old  government  was 
revived.     But  the  progress  of  affairs  for  almost 
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thirty   years,    under    the   reigns    of  two   weak 
princes*,  is  a  subject  of  a  different  nature:  when 
the  balance  was  in  danger  to  be  overturned  by 
the  hands  that  held  it,  which  was  at  last  very 
seasonably  prevented  by  the  late  revolution.  How-, 
ever,  as  it  is  the  talent  of  human  nature  to  run 
from  one  extreme  to  another,  so  in  a  very  few 
years  we  have  made  mighty  leaps  from  preroga-r 
tive  heights  into  the  depth  of  popularity,  and  I 
doubt,  to  the  very  last  degree  that  our  constitu-? 
tion  will  bear.     It  were  to  be  wished,   that  the 
most  august  assembly  of  the  commons   would 
please  to  form  a  pandect  of  their  own  power  and 
privileges,  to  be  confirmed  by  the  entire  legisla- 
tive authority,  and  that  m  as  solemn  a  manner 
(if  they  please)  as  the  magna  charta.     But  to  fix 
one  foot  of  their  compass  wherever  they  think  fit, 
and  extend  the  other  to  such  terrible  lengths, 
without  describing  any  circumference  at  all,  is  to 
leave  us  and  themselves  in  a  very  uncertain  state, 
and  in  a  sort  of  rotation,  that  the  author  of  the 
Oceana  f  never  dreamed  on.     I  believe  the  most 
hardy  tribune  will  not  venture  to  affirm  at  pre- 
•ent,    that  any  just  fears  of  encroachment  are 

*  Charles  II.  and  James  II.     H« 

t  Mr.  James  Harrington,  some  time  in  the  service  of  king 
Charles  I.  after  whose  death  he  drew  up  and  printed  a  form  of 
popular  government,  entitled,  "  The  Commonwealth  of  Oceana:** 
he  endeavoured  likewise  to  promote  this  scheme  by  publick  dis- 
courses at  a  nightly' meeting  of  several  curious  gentlemen  in  New 
Palace  Yard,  Westminster.  This  club  was  called  The  Rota;  and 
Mr.  Henry  Nevil,  one  of  its  members,  proposed  to  the  then  house 
of  comiBOfls,  that  a  third  part  of  the  senate  should  rote  out  by- 
ballot  every  year,  and  be  incapable  of  being  elected  again  for 
three  years  to  come.     H.  . 
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^ven  us  from  the  regal  power,  or  the  few :  and 
is  it  then  impossible  to  err  on  the  other  side?  How 
far  must  we  proceed,  or  where  shall  we  stop  ? 
"The  raging  of  the  sea,"  and  ''  the  madness  of 
the  people,"  are  put  together  in  holy  writ ;  and  it 
is  God  alone  who  can  say  to  either,  ''  Hitherto 
shalt  tliou  pass,  and  no  farther." 

The  balance  of  power  in  a  limited  state  is  of 
$uch  absolutely  necessity,  that  Cromwell  himself, 
before  he  had  perfectly  confirmed  his  tyranny^ 
having  some  occasions  for  the  appearance  of  a 
parliament,  was  forced  to  create  and  erect  an 
entire  new  house  of  lords  (such  as  it  was)  for  a 
counterpoise  to  the  commons.  And  indeed,  con- 
sidering the  vileness  of#the  clay,  I  have  some- 
times wondered,  that  no  tribune  of  that  age  durst 
ever  venture  to  ask  the  potter.  What  dost  thou 
make?  But  it  was  then  about  the  last  act  of  a 
popular  usurpation ;  and  fate,  or  Cromwell,  had 
already  prepared  them  for  that  of  a  single  person. 

I  have  been  often  aniazed  at  the  rude,  passion- 
ate, and  mistaken  results,  which  have  at  certain 
times  fallen  from  great  assemblies,  both  ancient 
and  modern,  and  of  other  countries  as  w^ell  as  our 
own.  This  gave  me  the  opinion,  I  mentioned  a 
while  ago ;  that  publick  conventions  are  liable  to 
all  the  infirmities,  follies,  and  vices  of  private  men. 
To  which,  if  there  be  any  exception,  it  must  be 
of  such  assemblies,  who  act  by  universal  concert, 
upon  publick  principles,  and  for  publick  ends; 
such  as  proceed  upon  debates  without  unbecom- 
ing warmths,  or  influence  from  particular  leaders 
and  inflamer^ ;  such,  whose  members,  instead  of 
canvassing  to  procure  msgonties  for  their  private 
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Opinions,  are  read^  to  comply  with  general  sober 
results,  though  contrary  to  their  own  sentiments. 
Whatever  assemblies  act  by  these,  and  other  me* 
thods  of  the  like  nature,  must  be  allowed  to  be 
exempt  from  several  imperfections,  to  which  par- 
ticular men  are  subjected.  But  I  think  the  source 
of  most  mistakes  and  miscarriages  in  matters  de- 
bated by  publick  assemblies,  arises  from  the  in- 
fluence of  private  persons  upon  great  numbers, 
styled  in  common  phrase,  leading  men  and  par- 
ties. And  therefore,  when  we  sometimes  meet  a 
few  words  put  together,  which  is  called  the  vote 
or  resolution  of  an  assembly,  and  which  we  cannot 
possibly  reconcile  to  prudence,  or  publick  good, 
it  is  most  charitable  to«conjecture,  that  such  a 
vote  has  been  conceived,  and  born,  and  bred  in 
a  private  brain ;  afterward  raised  and  supported 
by  an  obsequious  party;  and  then  with  usual 
methods  confirmed  by  an  artificial  majority.  For, 
let  us  suppose  five  hundred  men,  mixed  in  point 
of  sense  and  honesty,  as  usually  assemblies  are ; 
and  let  us  suppose  these  men  proposing,  debating, 
resolving,  voting,  according  to  the  mere  natural 
motions  of  their  own  little  or  much  reason  and 
understanding;  I  do  allow,  that  abundance  of 
indigested  and  abortive,  many  pernicious  and 
foolish  overtures  w^ould  arise,  and  float  a  few 
minutes;  but  then  they  would  die  and  disappear. 
Because,  this  must  be  said  in  behalf  of  human- 
kind, that  common  sense  and  plain  reason,  while 
men  are  disengaged  from  acquired  opinions,  will 
ever  have  some  general  influence  upon  their  minds; 
whereas  the  species  of  folly  and  vice  are  infinite, 
9nd  so  different  in  evpry  individual,  jhat  they 
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eould  never  procure  a  majority,  if  other  corrupt 
tiops  did  not  enter  to  pervert  men's  understand^ 
ings,  and  misguide  their  wills. 

To  describe  how  parties  are  bred  in  an  assembly, 
would  be  a  work  too  difficult  at  present,  and  per- 
haps not  altogether  safe,    Periculosa  plenum  opus 
alece.     Whether  those,  who  are  leaders,  usually 
arrive  at  that  station  more  by  a  sort  of  instinct 
or  secret  composition  of  their  nature,  or  influence 
of  the  stars,  than  by  the  possession  of  any  great 
abilities,  may  be  a  point  of  much  dispute ;   but 
when  the  leader  is  once  fixed,  there  will  never  fail 
to  be  followers.    And  man  is  so  apt  to  imitate,  so 
much  of  the  nature  of  sheep,  (ifnitatores,  sei^um 
pecus)  that  whoever  is  «o  bold  to  give  the  first 
great  leap  over  the  heads  of  those  about  him, 
though  he  be  the  worst  of  the  flock,  shall  be 
quickly   followed    by  the  rest.      Besides,    whea 
parties  are  once  formed,  the  stragglers  look  so 
ndiculoiis,  and  become  so  insignificant  that  they 
have  no  other  way,  but  to  run  into  the  herd, 
which  at  least  will  hide  and  protect  them  ;  and 
where  to  bp  inych  ponsidered,  requires  only  to  be 
very  violent:^ 

But  there  is  one  circumstance  with  relation  to 
parties,  which  I  take  to  be,  of  all  others,  most 
pernicious  in  a  state  ;  and  I  would*  be  glad  any 
partizan  would  help  me  to  a  tolerable  reason,  that 
because  Clodius  and  Curio  happen  to  agree  with 
me  in  a  few  singular  notions,  I  must  therefore 
blindly  follow  them  \t\  all;  or,  tp  state  it  at  best, 

*  And  I  *  would '  be  glad  any  partizan  *  would  *  help  me,  &c. 
The  first,  *  would,'  here  ought  to  be  ci$anged  to  *  should,'  '  ( 
»))ould  be  glad  any  partizan  would  h^lp  me,'  4cc,    S. 
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that  because  Bibulus  the  party-man  is  persuaded, 
that  Clodius  and  Curio  do  really  propose  the  good 
of  their  country  as  their  chief  end;  therefore 
Bibulus  shall  be  wholly  guided  and  governed  by 
them  in  the  means  and  measures  toward  it.  Is 
it  enough,  for  Bibulus,  and  the  rest  of  the  herd, 
to  say  without  farther  examining,  I  am  of  the 
side  with  Clodius,  or  I  vote  with  Curio?  arc 
these  proper  methods  to  form  and  make  up  what 
they  think  fit  to  call  the  united  wisdom  of  the 
nation?  Is  it  not  possible,  that  upon  some  oc- 
casion Clodius  may  be  bold  and  insolent,  born 
away  by  his  passion,  malicious,  and  revengeful  ? 
That  Curio  may  be  corrupt,  and  expose  to  sale 
his  tongue  or  his  pen  ?  'I  conceive  it  far  below 
the  dignity  both  of  human  nature,  and  human 
reason,  to  be  engaged  in  any  party,  the  most 
plausible  soever,  upon  such  servile  conditions. 

This  influence  of  one  upon  many,  which  seems 
to  be  as  great  in  a  people  represented,  as  it  was 
of  old  in  the  commons  collective,  together  with 
the  consequences  it  has  had  upon  the  legislature, 
has  given  me  frequent  occasion  to  reflect  upon 
what  Diodorus  tells  us  of  one  Charondas,  a  law- 
giver to  the  Sybarites,  an  ancient  people  of  Italy, 
who  was  so  averse  from  all  innovation,  especially 
when  it  was  to  proceed  from  particular  persons, 
(and  I  suppose,  that  he  might  put  it  out  of  the 
power  of  men  fond  of  their  own  notions  to  disturb 
the  constitution  at  their  pleasures,  by  advancing 
private  schemes)  that  he  provided  a  statute,  that 
whoever  proposed  any  alteration  to  be  made, 
should'step  out  and  do  it  with  a  rope  about  his 
neck :  if  the  matter  proposed  were  generally  ap- 
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proved,  then  it  should  pass  into  a  law  ;  if  it  \rent 
into  the  negative,  the  proposer  to  be  immediately 
hanged.  Great  ministers  may  talk  of  what  pro- 
jects they  please ;  but  I  am  deceived,  if  a  more 
effectual  one  could  ever  be  found  for  taking  oflf 
(as  the  present  phrase  is)  those  hot,  unquiet  spi- 
rits, who  disturb  assemblies,  and  obstruct  pub- 
lick  affairs,  by  gratifying  their  pride,  their  malice, 
their  ambition,  or  their  avarice. 

Those,  who  in  a  late  reign  began  the  <listinc- 
fion  between  the  personal  and  politick  capacity, 
seem  to  have  had  reason,  if  they  judged  of  prin- 
ces by  themselves :  for,  I  think,  there  is  hardly 
to  be  found  through  all  nature  a  greater  difF<^rence 
between  two  things,  than  there  is  between  a  re- 
presenting commoner  in  the  function  of  his  pub- 
lick  calling,  and  the  same  person  when  he  acts  jn 
the  common  offices  of  life.     Here  he  allows  him- 
self to  be  upon  a  level  with  the  rest  of  mortals ; 
here  he  follows  his  own  reason,  and  his  own  way: 
and  rather  affects  a  singularity  in  his  actions  and 
thoughts,  than  servilely  to  copy  either  from  the 
wisest  of  his  neighbours.    In  short,  here  his  folly 
and  his  wisdom,  his  reason  and  his  passions,  are 
all  of  his  own  growth,  not  the  echo  or  infusion 
of  other  men.     But  when  he  is  got  near  the  walls 
ofVis  assembl}%  he  assumes  and  affects  an  entire 
set  of  very  different  airs  ;  he  conceives  himself  a 
being  of  a  superior  nature  to  those  without,  and 
acting  in  a  sphere,  where  the  vulgar  methods  for 
the  conduct  of  human  life  can  be  of  no  use.     He 
Js  listed  in  a  party,  where  he  neither  knows  the 
temper,  nor  designs,  nor  perhaps  the  persbn  of 
his  leader;   but  whose  opinions  he  folbws  and 
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maintains  with  a  zeal  and  faith  as  violent,  as  d 
young  scholar  does  those  of  a  philosopher,  whose 
sect  he  is  taught  to  profess*  He  has  neither  opi- 
nions, nor  thoughts,  nor  actions,  nor  talk,  that 
he  can  call  his  own,  but  all  conveyed  to  him  by 
his  leader,  as  wind  is  through  an  organ.  The 
nourishment  he  receives,  has  been  not  only 
chewed,  but  digested,  before  it  comes  into  his 
mouth.  Thus  instructed,  he  follows  the  party 
right  or  wrong  through  all  his  sentiments,  and 
acquires  a  courage  and  stiffness  of  opinion  not  at 
all  congenial  with  him. 

This  encourages  me  to  hope,  that  during  the 
present  lucid  interval,  the  members  retired  to  their 
homes  may  suspend  a  while  their  acquired  com- 
plexions, and  taught  by  the  calmness  of  the  scene 
and  the  season,  reassume  the  native  sedateness  of 
their  temper.  If  this  should  be  so,  it  would  be 
wise  in  them,  as  individual  and  private  mortals^ 
to  look  back  a  little  upon  the  storms  they  have 
raised,  as  well  as  those  they  have  escaped.  To 
reflect,  that  they  have  been  authors  of  a  new  and 
wonderful  thing  in  England,  which  is,  for  a  house 
of  commons  to  lose  the  universal  favour  of  the 
numbers  they  represent :  to  observe,  how  those, 
whom  they  thought  fit  to  persecute  for  righteous-^ 
ness  sake,  have  been  openly  caressed  b}'^  the  peo- 
ple; and  to  remember  how  themselves  sat  in  fear 
of  their  persons  from  popular  rage.  Now,  if 
they  would  know  the  secret  of  all  this  unprece- 
dented proceeding  in  their  masters,  they  must 
not  impute  it  to  thdir  freedom  in  debate,  or  de- 
claring their  opinions,  but  to  that  unparliamentary 
abuse  of  setting  individuals  upon  their  shoulders. 
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who  were  hated  by  God  and  man.  For,  it  seems 
the  mass  of  the  people  in  such  conjectures  as  this, 
have  opened  their  eyes,  and  will  not  endure  to  be 
governed  by  Clodius  and  Curio,  at  the  head  of 
their  Myrmidons,  though  these  be  ever  so  nu- 
merous, and  composed  of  their  own  repre- 
sentatives. 

This  aversion  of  the  people  against  the  late 
proceedings  of  the  commons,  is  an  accident,  that 
if  it  last  awhile,  might  be  improved  to  good  uses 
for  setting  the  balance  of  power  a  little  more  upon 
an  equality,  than  their  late  measures  seem  to  pro- 
mise or  admit.     This  accident  may  be  imputed  to 
two  causes:  the  first  is,  a  universal  fear  and  ap- 
prehension of  the  greatness  and  power  of  France, 
whereof  the  people  in  general  seem  to  be  very  much 
and  justly  possessed,  and  therefore  cannot  but  re- 
sent to  see  it,  in  so  critical  a  juncture,  wholly 
laid  aside  by  their  ministers,  the  commons.     The 
other  cause  is,  a  great  love  and  sense  of  gratitude 
in  the  people  toward  their  present  king,  grounded 
upon  a  long  opinion  and  experience  of  his  merit, 
as  well  as  concessions  to  all  their  reasonable  desires ; 
so  that  it  is  for  some  time  they  have  begun  to  say, 
and  to  fetch  instances,   M'here  he  has  in  manv 
things  been  hardly  used.     How  long  these   hu- 
mours may  last,    (for  passions   are  momentary, 
and  especially   those   of  a  multitude)    or  what 
consequences  they  may  produce,  a  little  time  will 
discover.     But  whenever  it  comes  to  pass,   that  a 
popular  assembly,  free  from  such  obstructions,  and 
already  possessed  of  more  power  tlian  an  equal 
balance  will  allow,  shall  continue  to  think  they 
have  not  enough,  but  by  cramping  the  hand  that 
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holds  the  balance,  and  by  hnpeachments  or  dis* 
sensions  with  the  nobles,  endeavour  still  for  more ; 
I  cannot  possibly  see  in  the  common  course  of 
things,  how  the  same  causes  can  produce  different 
effects  and  consequences  among  us,  from  what 
they  did  in  Greece  and  Rome. 

*  There  is  one  thing  I  must  needs  add,  though 
I  reckon  it  will  appear  to  many  as  a  very  unreason- 
able paradox.  When  the  act  passed  some  years 
ago  against  bribing  of  elections ;  I  remember  to 
have  said  upon  occasion,  to  some  persons  of  both 
houses,  that  he  should  be  very  much  deceived  in 
the  consequences  of  that  act :  and  upon  some 
discourse  of  the  conveniences  of  it,  and  the  con- 
trary (which  will  admit  reasoning  enough)  they 
seemed  to  be  of  the  same  opinion.  It  has  ap- 
peared since,  that  our  conjectures  were  right :  for 
I  think  the  late  parliament  was  the  first  fruits  of 
that  act ;  the  proceedings  whereof,  as  well  as  of 
the  present,  have  been  such,  as  to  rnake  many 
persons  wish  that  things  were  upon  the  old  foot 
in  that  matter.  Whether  it  be  that  so  great  a 
reformation  was  too  many  degrees  beyond  so 
corrupt  an  age  as  this :  or  that,  according  to  the 
present  turn  and  disposition  of  men  in  our  nation, 
it  were  a  less  abusre  to  bribe  elections  than  leave 
them  to  the  discretion  of  the  chusers.  This  at 
kast  was  Cato's  opinion,  when  things  in  Rome 
were  at  a  crisis  much  resembling  ours;  who  is' 
recorded  to  have  gone  about  with  great  industry, 
dealing  money  among  the  people  to  favour  Pom- 

*  From  this  paragraph  to  the  end  of  the  tract  was  omitted  in 
the  secoud  and  every  subsequent  edition.     N. 
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pey  (as  Iremember)  upon  a  certain  election  in 
opposition  to  Caesar :  and  he  excused  himself  in 
it  upon  the  necessities  of  the  occasion,  and  the 
corruptions  of  the  people :    an  adtion  that  might    ^ 
well  have  excused  Cicero's  censure  of  him,  that      fv 
he   reasoned    and   acted   tanquam   in  KepublicA 
Platonisy  non  in  ftsce  Romuli.     However  it  be,  it 
is  certain  that  the  talents  which  qualify  a  man  for 
the  service  of  his  country  in  parliament,  are  very 
different  from  those  which  give  him  a  dexterity 
at  making  his  court  to  the  people;    and  do  not 
often  meet   in  the  same  subject.     Then  for  the 
moral  part,  the  difference  is  inconsiderable ;  and 
whoever  practises  upon  the  weakness  and  vanity 
of  the  people,  is  guilty  of  an  immoral  action  as 
much  as  if  he  did  it  upon  their  avarice.     Besides, 
the  two  trees  may  be  judged  by  their  fruits.     The 
former  produces  a  set  of  popular  men,  fond  of 
their  own  merits  and  abilities,  their  opinions,  and 
their  eloquence,  whereas  the  bribing  of  elections, 
though  a  great  and  shameful  evil,  seems  to  be  at 
present  but  an  ill  means  of  keeping  things  upon 
the  old  foot,  by  leaving  the  defence  .of  our  pro- 
perties chiefly  in  the  hands  of  those  who  will  be 
the  greatest  sufferers,  whenever  they  are  endan- 
gered.   It  is  easy  to  observe  in  the  late  and  present 
Parliament,     that    several    boroughs    and    some 
counties  have  been  represented  by  persons,  who 
httle  thought  to  have  ever  had  such  hopes  before : 
^^d  how  far  this  may  proceed  when  such  a  way 
*s  laid  open  for  the  exercise  and  encouragement 
^f  popular  arts,    one  may  best  judge  from  the 
consequences  that  the  same  causes  produced  both 
^^  Athens  and  Rome.     For,  let  speculative   men 
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.yeasou  or  father  refine  as  they  jxleasq ;  it  ever  will 
be  true  among  us,  that  as  long  as  men  engage  ia 
the  pjablick  service  upon  private  ends,  andwhils|{ 
all  pretences  to  a  sincere  Roma,n  love  of  our 
country  ar^  looked  upon  as  an  affectation,  a  fop- 
pery, or  a  disguise  (which  has  been  a  good  while 
-Our  case,  and  is  Hkely  to  continue  so;)  it  will  be 
safer  to  trust  our  property  and  constitution  in  tliQ 
bands  of  sncb^  who  have  paid  for  their  electioHp 
than  of  those  who  have  obtained  them  by  servil« 
flatteries  of  the  people. 
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Dr.  Swift  wrote  diis  tMatise  in  the  qudily  oiP  s  modcr^to? 
between  the  two  parties  that  then  divided  the  nation,  because  he 
could  not  possibly  thipk  sp  well  pr  ill  of  eit)ier  party,  as  they 
vrou^d  ei^dei^voi^r  |;o  persi^ade  the  n^orld  of  each  other,  and  of 
themselves.  For  instance,  he  did  **  not  charge  it  upon  the  body 
of  th.e  whigs  or  the  tories^  that  th^r  several  principles  led  then^ 
to  introduce  presibytery,  ai>d  the  religipn  of  the  churph  of  Rome^ 
pr  a  con^moniyealth  and  arbitrary  power/'  As  for  himselfi  he 
says,  f^  I  believe  I  am  no  bigot  it^  religion ;  ^nd  I  am  sur^  I  an^ 
none  iq  goveri^meat.  I  convjerse  in  ful}  fr^edoyn  with  fnany  con« 
jpiderable  men  of  both  parties;  and  if  not  in  equal  number,  it  is 
purely  accidental  ^nd  personal,  as  happening  to  b^  near  the  court, 
and  to  have  made  acquaintance  there  more  under  one  ministry 
than  another." — This  appears  to  be  an  apology  for  the  tories, 
and  a  justification  of  tLem  against  the  misrepresentations  of  the 
whigs^  who  were  then  in  the  ministry,  and  used  every  artifice  to 
perpetuate  their  power.  Mr.  Harley,  afterwards  lord  Oxford, 
had,  by  the  influence  of  the  duke  of  Maribofough  and  lordr 
treasurer  Godoiphm,  been  lately  removed  from  l^is  post  of  prin- 
cii>al  secrotar>  of  state  j  and  Mr.  St.  John,  afterwards  lord 
Bolingbrolie,  resigned  hjs  place  of  secretary  at  w^r,  apd  sir 
Simon  Fiarcourt  that  of  attorney  general.     H. 

This  tract  is  written  with  great  coolnfBSs,  moderation,  casff, 
and  perspicuity*    Johk^QK* 
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W^HOEVER  has  examined  the  conduct  and 
proceedings  of  botli^  parties,  for  some  years  pasV 
whether  in  or  out  of  power,  cannot  well  conceive 
it  possible  to  go  far  toward  the  extremes  of  either, 
without  offering  some  violence  to  his  integfity,  of 
understanding.     A  wise  and  a  good  man  niay  in^ 
deed  be  sometimes  induced  to  comply  with  a 
number,   whose  opinion  he  generally  approves, 
though  it  be  perhaps  against  his  own.     But  this 
liberty  should  be  made  use  of  upon  very  few  oc- 
casions^ and  those  of  small  importance,  and  then 
only  with  a  view  of  bringing  over  his  own  side, 
another  time,  to  something  of  greater  and  more 
publick  moment.     But  to  sacrifice  the  lunocency 
of  a  friend,  the  good  of  our  country,  or  our  owa 
conscience,  to  the  humour,  or  passion,  or  inter- 
est  of  a  party,  plainly  shows,    that  either  our 
he^ds  or  our  hearts  are  not  as  they  should  be : 
y^t  this  very  practice  is  the  fundament^,!  law  of 
«^ch  faction  among  us,  as  may  be  obvious  to  any, 
who  will  impartially,  and  without  engagement,  be 
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at  the  pains  to  examine  their  actions,  which  hotr-^ 
ever  is  not  so  easy  a  task :  for  it  seems  a  principle 
in  human  nature,  to  incline  one  way  more  than 
another,  even  in  my^ters  where  we' are  wholly  un- 
concerned. An4  it  isk  ^  Qdmi^on  observation, 
that  in  reading  a  history  of  facts  done  a  thousand 
years  ago,  or  standing  by  at  play  among  those, 
who'  are  perfect  strangers  to  us,  we  are  apt  to 
find  our.h^opcs  and  wishes  engaged  on  a  sadden 
in  favour  of  one  side  more  than  another.  Na 
wonder  then  that  we  are  all  so  ready  to  interest 
ourselves  in  the  course  of  publick  affairs,  where 
the  most  inconsiderable  have  some  real  share^ 
|n4  ^y,,4|ie  woqdqrful  importance  which  every 
m^U  1$:  of  to  hiinsielt^  a  very  great  insiagiiiiary  one; 
^  Ax^d,  iudieed,  when  the  twoparties,  that  divide 
tlie  whole  commonwealth,  cpipe  once  to  a  rup^ 
tmre,  withc^t  any  hopes  l^ft  of  forming  a  thirds 
with  better  principle^,  to  bajlance  the  otbeirs,  il 
ijeenii^  f^very  man'?  duty  to.  choose  one  pf  the  twa 
sides,  tUpugh  he  cannot  eutirely  appvoye  of  either  j 
and  alt  preteijc^s.  tp  netitrajiity,  are  justly  exploded 
by  botip,  bjein,g  tpo^  stale  an4  obvioujs,  only  ia- 
^endiipig  the  safety  and  ease  of  a  few  iadividuals,, 
while  th^  p)^Wi(jk  i«  embnoiled*  This  was  the 
opinion  and  practice  of  the  latter  Cato.*,.  whom 
t  esteem  to  have  been  the  wisest  and  best  of  all 
the  BtOxi:iaus.  But  before  things  proceed  to  opeu 
violence,  the  truest  service  a  private  man  may 
hope  to  do  his  country,  is,  by  unbiassing  his. 
mind  as  much  as  possible,  and  then  endeavouring 

*  One  of  the  sextumvirate  ia  Gulliver^  part  iii.  chap.  \vu. 
H. 
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to  moderate  betweeii  the  rivd  pOv^ers ;  whicH 
must  needs  be  owned  a  fair  prof e^dili'g  with  the 
world,  because  it  is,  of  all  others,  the  teast'  con-' 
sistent  with  the  common  design. of  iiiakihg  aTor- 
tune,  by  the  merits  of  an  opinion.  i*^ 

I  have  gone  as  far  asf  I  am  able  iii  qualifying 
myself  to  be  such  a  moderator :  I  believe  I  am 
Jio  bigot  in  religion,  and  I  am  sure  I  am  riorie  iii 
government.  I  converse  in  full  freedbrti  witH 
many  considerable  men  of  both  parties ;  and  if 
not  in  equal-number,  it  is  purely  accidental  and 
personal,  as  happening  to  be  near  the  court,  ditd 
to  have  made  acquaintance  thercj  more  under  one 
ministry  than  another.  Then,  I  am  not  under  the 
necessity  of  declaring  myself  by  the  prospect  ot 
an  employment.  And  lastly,  if  all  this  be  not  suf- 
ficient, I  industriously  conceal  my  name,  which 
wholly  exempts  me  from  any  hopes  and  fears  m 
delivering  my  opinibn. 

In  consequence  of  this  free  use  of  my  reason,  I 
tannot  possibly  think  so  well  or  so  ill  of  eitheif 
party,  as  they' would  endeavour  to  persuade  the 
world  of  each  other,  and  of  themselves.  For  in- 
stance; I  do  not  charge  it  upon  the  body  of  the 
whigs  or  the  tories,  that  their  several  principles 
lead  them  to  introduce  presbytery,  and  the  reli- 
gion of  the  church  of  Rome;  or  a  commonwealth, 
and  arbitrary  power.  For  why  should  any  party 
hi  accused  of  a  principle,  which  they  solemnly 
disown  and  protest  against?  But,  to  this  they 
have  a  mutual  ansvVer  ready:  they  both  assure  us, 
that  their  adversaries  are  not  to  be  beueved ;  that 
they  disown  their  principles  out  6f  fear,  which 
are  manifest  enough,  when  we  examine  their  prac- 
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tices.    To  prove  this,  they  will  produce  instances^ 
on  one  side,  either  of  avowed  presbyterians,  or 
persons  of  libertine  and  atheistical  tenets;  and 
on  the  other,  of  professed  papists,  or  such  as  are 
openly  in  the  interest  of  the  abdicated  family. 
Now,  it  is  very  natural  for  all  subordinate  sects 
and  denominations  in  a  state,  to  side  with  some 
general  party,  and  to  choose  that,   which  they 
find  to  agree  with  themselves  in  some  general 
principle.     Thus,  at  the. restoration,  the  presby- 
terians, anabaptists,  independents,  and  other  sects^ 
did  all, -with  very  good  reason,  unite  and  solder 
up   their  several   schemes,    to  join    against   the 
church;  who,  without  regard  to  their  distinctions, 
treated  them  all  as  equal  adversaries.     Thus,  our 
present  dissenters  do  very  naturally  close  in  with, 
the  whigs,  who  profess  moderation,  declare  they 
abhor  all  thoughts  of  persecution,  and  think  it 
hard  that  those,  who  differ  only  in  a  few  cere- 
monies, and  speculations,  should  be  denied  the 
privilege  and  profit  of  serving  their  country,  in 
tlie   highest  employments  of  state.      Thus,  the 
atheist,  libertines,  despisers  of  religion  and  reve- 
lation in  general,   that  is  to  say,  all  those  who 
usually  pass  under  the  name  of  freethinkers,  do 
properly  join  with  the  same  body;  because  they 
likewise  preach  up  moderation,  and  are  not  so 
overnice  to  distinguish  between  an  unlimited  H- 
berty  of  conscience,  and  an  unlimited  freedom  of 
opinion.     Then,  on  the  other  side,  the  professed 
firmness  of  the  tories  for  episcopacy,  as  an  apos- 
tolical institution;  their  aversion  to  those  secls^ 
who  lie  under  the  reproach  of  having  once  de- 
stroyed their  constitution,  and   who,   they  ima* 
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gine,  ty  too  indiscreet  a  zeal  for  reforinatioii^ 
have  defaced  the  primitive  model  of  the  church; 
next,  their  veneration  for  monarchical  govern- 
ment in  the  common  course  of  succession,  and 
their  hatred  to  republican  schemes :  these,  I  say, 
are  principles  which  not  only  the  nonjuring  zea- 
lots profess,  but  even  papists  themselves  fall  rea* 
dily  in  with.  And  every  extreme  here  mentioned, 
flings  a  general  scandal  upon  the  whole  body  it 
pretends  to  adhere  to. 

But  surely  no  man  whatsoever,  ought,  in  justice 
or  good  manners,  to  be  charged  with  principles 
he  actually  disowns,  unless  his  practices  do  openly, 
and  without  the  least  room  for  doubt,  contradict 
his  profession;  not  upon  small  surmises,  or  because 
he  has  the  misfortune  to  hav^e  ill  men  sometimes 
agree  with  him  in  a  few  general  sentiments.    How- 
ever, though  the  extremes  of  whig  and  tory  seem, 
with  httle  justice,  to  have  drawn  religion  into  their 
controversies,   wherein  they  have  small  concern, 
yet  they  both  have  borrowed  one  leading  prin- 
ciple from  the  abuse  of  it;  which  is,  to  have  built 
their  several  systems  of  political  faith,  not  upon 
inquiries  after  truth,  but  upon  opposition  to  each 
other,  upon  injurious  appellations,  charging  th^re 
adversaries  with  horrid  opinions,   and  then  re-* 
proaching  them  for  the  want  of  charity ;  et  neu- 
ter  /also. 

In  order  to  remove  these  prejudices,  I  have 
thought  nothing  could  be  more  ettectual,  than  to 
describe  the  sentiments  of  a  Church  of  England 
man,  with  respect  to  religion  and  government. 
This  I  shall  endeavour  to  do  in  such  a  manner, 
as  may  not  be  liable  to  the  least  objection  from 
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cither  party,  and  which  I  am  confident  would  he 
assented  to  by  great  numbers  in  both,  if  they 
were  not  misled  to  those  mutual  misrepresenta- 
tions, by  such  motives,  as  they  would  be  asham- 
ed to  awn. 

I  shall  begin  with  religion. 
And  here,  though  it  makes  an  odd  sound,  yet 
it  is  necessary  to  say,  that  whoever  professes^ 
himself  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England, 
ought  to  beheve  a  God,  and  his  providence,  to- 
gether with  revealed  religion,  and  the  divinity  of 
Christ.  For  beside  those  many  thousands,  who 
(to  speak  in  the  phrase  of  divines)  do  practically 
deny  all  this  by  the  immorality  of  their  lives, 
there  is  no  small  number,  who,  in  their  conversa- 
tion and  writings,  directly,  or  by  consequence, 
endeavour  to  overthrow  it;  yet  all  these  place 
themselves  in  the  list  of  the  national  church, 
though  at  the  same  time  (as  it  is,  highly  reasona- 
ble) they  are  great  sticklers  for  liberty  of  con- 
science. 

To  enter  upon  particulars:  a  Church  of  Eng- 
land man  has  a  true  veneration  for  the  scheme 
established  among  us  of  ecclesiastick  government ; 
and  though  he  will  not  determine  whether  epis- 
copacy be  of  divine  right,  he  is  sure  it  is  most 
agreeable  to  primitive  institution,  fittest  of  all 
others  for  preserving  order  and  purity,  and  under 
its  present  regulations  best  calculated  for  our 
civil  state :  he  should  therefore  think  the  abolish- 
ment  of  that  order  among  us,  would  prove  a 
mighty  scandal  and  corruption  to  our  faith,  and 
manifestly  dangerous  to  our  monarchy :  nay,  he 
would  defend  it  by  arms  against  all  the  powers 
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on  earth,  except  our  own  legislature ;  in  which 
'icasCy  he  would  submit,  as  to  a  general  calamity^ 
a  dearth,  or  a  pestilence,    h 

As  to  rites  and  ceremonies,  and  forms  of  prayer ; 
he  allows  there  might  be  some  useful  alterations, 
and.tnore,  which  in  the  prospect  of  uniting 
christians  might  be  very  supportable,  as  things 
ckckred  in  their  own  nature  indifferent :  to  *  which 
he  therefore  would  readily  comply,  if  the  clergy, 
QC:(though  this  be  not  so  fair  a  method)  if  the 
legislature! should  direct :  yet,  at  the  same  time, 
Ue  cannot  altogether  blame  the  former,  for  their 
unwillingness  to  consent  to  any  alteration  ;  which, 
beaidje  the.  trouble,  and  perhaps  disgrace,  would 
certainly  never  produce  the  good  effects  intended 
by  it,  Tlie  only  condition,  that  could  make  it 
prudent  and  just  for  the  clergy  to  comply  in  al- 
tering the  ceremonial,  or  any  other  indifferent 
part,  would  be  a  firm  resolution  in  the  legislature 
to  interpose,  by  some  strict  and  effectual  laws,  to 
prevent  the  rising  and  spreading  of  new  sects> 
how  plausible  soever,  for  the  future; -else  there 
snusk  never  be  an  end  :  and  it  would  be  to  act 
like  a  man,  who  should  pull  down  and  change  the 
ornaments  of  his  house,  in  compliance  to  every 
one,  who  was  disposed  to  find  fault  as  he  passed 
by ;  which,  beside  the  perpetual  trouble  and  ex- 
pense, would  very  much  damage,  and  perhaps 
in  time  destroy  the  building.  Sects  in  a  state^ 
se^m  only  tolerated  with  any  reason,  because  they 
^e  already  spread;  and  because  it  would  not  be 

•         -. 

.   *  To  comply  •  to,'  is  not  English ,  it  should  be  to  comply 
♦witli.'    S. 
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agreeable  with*  so  mild  a  govcmmeat,  or  sO  pure 
a  religion  as  ours,  to  use  violent  methods  against 
great  numbers  of  mistaken  people,  while  they  do 
not  manifestly  endanger  the  constitution  of  either. 
But  the  greatest  advocates  for  general  liberty  of 
conscience  will  allow,,  that   they   ought   to   be 
checked  in  tl^eir  beginnings,  if  they  will  allow 
them  to  be  an  evil  at  all ;  or,  which  is  the  same 
thing,  if  they  will  only  grant,  it  were  better  for 
the  peace  of  the  state,  that  there  should  be  none. 
But  while  the  clergy  consider  the  natural  temper 
of  mankind  in  general,  or  of  our  own  country  in 
particular,  what  assurances  can  they  have,  that 
any  compliances  they  shall  make,  M^ill  remove  the 
evil  of  dissension,  while  the  liberty  still  continues 
of  professing  whatever  new  opinion  we  please  ? 
Or  how  can  it  be  imagined,  that  the  body  of 
dissenting  teachers^  who  must  be  all  undone  by 
such  a  revolution,  will  not  cast  about  for  some 
iiew  objections  to  withhold  their  flocks,  and  draw 
in  fresh  proselytes,  by  some  farther  innovations 
or  refinements. 

Upon  these  reasons,  he  is  for  tolerating  such 
different  forms  in  religious  worship  as  are^already 
admitted,  but  by  no  means  for  leaving  it  iii  the 
power  of  those,  who  are  tolerated,  to  advance 
their  own  models,  upon  the  ruin  of  what  is  already 
established  ;  which  it  is  natural  for  all  sects  to 
desire,  and  which  they  cannot  be  justified  by  any 
consistent  principles  if  they  do  not  endeavour; 
and  yet,  which  they  cannot  succeed  in,  without 
the  utmpst  danger  to  the  publick  peace. 

*  It  should  be  agreeable  *  to/  not  agreeable  *  with;'  thougH 
we  say,  agree  with.     S. 
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To  prevent  these  inconveniences,  he  thinks  it 
highly  just,  that  all  rewards  of-  trust,  profit,  or 
dignity,  which  the  state  leaves  in  the  disposal  of 
the  administration,  should  be  given  only  to  those 
whose  principles  direct  them  to  preserve  the  con- 
stitution in  all  its  parts.     In  the  late  affair  of  oc- 
casional conformity,  the  general  argument  of  those 
who  were  as:ainst  it,  was,  not  to  deny  it  an  evil 
in  itself,  but  that  the  remedy  proposed  was  vio- 
lent, untimely,  and  improper;  which  is  the  bishop 
of  Salisbury's*  opinion  in  the  speech  he  made  and 
published  ap^ainst  the  bill :  but  however  just  their 
fears  or  complaints  might  have  been  upon  that 
score,  he  thinks  it  a  little  too  gross  and  precipi- 
tate to  employ  their  writers  already  in  arguments 
for  repealing  the  sacramental  test,  upon  xio  wiser 
maxim,  than  that  no  man  should,  on  the  account 
of  conscience,  be  deprived  the  liberty  of  serving 
his  country ;  a  topick  which  may  be  equally  ap-^ 
plied    to   admit   papists,    atheists,    mahometans, 
heathens,  and  jews.     If  the  church  wants  mem- 
bers of  its  ow^n  to  employ  in  the  service  of  the 
publick,  or  be  so  unhappily  contrived,  as  to  ex-^ 
elude  from  its  communion  such  persons  who  are 
likeliest  to  have  great  abilities,  it  is  time  it  should 
be  altered,  and  reduced  into  some  more  perfect, 
Qr  at  least  more  popular  form ;  but,  in  the  mean 
while,  it  i$  not  altogether  improbable,  that  when 
those,  who  dislike  the  constitution,  are  so  very 
jsealous  in  their  offers  for  the  service  of  their 
coi^ntry,  they  are  not  wholly  unmindful  of  theif 
B^f  ty,  or  of  themselves, 

♦  Dr.  Gilbert  Burnet    H, 
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The  DutcTi,  whdse  practice  is  so  often  quoted  ^ 
to  prove  and  celebrate  the  great  advantages  of  a 
generai  liberty  of  conscience,  have  yet  a  national 
religion  professed  by  all  who  bear  office  among' . 
them :  but  why  should  they  be  a  precedent  for 
us  either  in  religion  or  government?  our  country^ 
differs  from  theirs,  as  well  in  situat'on,  soil,  and 
productions  of  nature,  as  in  the  genius  and  com- 
plexion of  inhabitants.     They  are   a   common- 
wealth founded  pn  a  sudden,  by  a  desperate  at- 
tempt in  a  desperate  condition,  not  formed  or  di- 
gested into  a  regular*  system  by  mature  thought 
and  reason,  but  huddled  up  under  the  pressure  of 
sudden  exigencies  ;  calculated  for  no  long  dura« 
tion,  and  hitherto  subsisting  by  accident,  in  the; 
midst   of  contending   powers,   who   cannot   yet 
agree  about  sharing  it  among  them.     These  diffi- 
culties do  indeed  preserve  them  from  any  gr^at 
corruptions,  which  their  crazy  constitution  would 
extremely  subject  them  to  in  a  long  peace.    That 
confluence  of  people,  in  a  persecuting  age,  to  a 
place  of  refuge  nearest  at  hand,  put  them  upon 
the  Necessity  of  trade,  to  which  they  wisely  gave 
all  ease  and  encouragement :  and    if  we^  could' 
think  fit  to  imitate  them  in  this  last  parricular, 
there  would  need  no  more  to  ihvite  foreigners* 
among  i\s  ;  who  seem  to  think  no  farther  thah' 
how   to  secure  their   property   and    conscience,* 
without  projecting  any  share  in  that  government' 
W"hich  gives  tlrem  protection,  or  calling  it  perse-- 
.cution,  if  it  be  denied  them.     But,  I  speak  it  for 
the  honour  of  our  administration,  althotigh  our 
sects  are  not  so  numerous  as  those  in  Holland, 
which  f  presume  is  not  our  fault,  and  I  hope  }s 
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laot  our  toisfortiine,  we  must  excel  them,  and  all 
Christendom  besides,  in  our  indulgence  to  tender 
consciences*.  One  single  compliance  with  the' 
national  form  of  receiving  the  sacrament,  is  all 
we  require  to  qualify  any  sectary  among  us  for 
the  greatest  employments  in  the  state,  after  which 
he  is  at  liberty  to  rejoin  his  own  assemblies  for 
the  rest  of  his  life.  Besides,  I  will  suppose  any 
of  the  numerous  sedts  in  Holland  to  have  so  far 
prevailed,  as  to  have  raised  a  civil  war,"  destroyed 
their  government  and  religion,  and  put  their  ad- 
ministrators to  death  ;  after  virhicli,  I  will  suppose 
the  people  to  have  recovered  all  lagain,  and  to 
have  settled  on  their  old  foundation.     Thien  I 

ft 

would  put  a  query,  whether  that  sect,  which  'was 
the  unhappy  instrument  of  ill  this  confusibn, 
could  reasonably  expect  to  be  intrusted  for  the 
future  with  the  greatest  em  ploy  merits,  or  indeed 
to  bi3  hardly  tolerated  among  them  ? 

To  go  on  with  the  sentiments  of  a  Church  of 
England  man  :  he  does  hot  see  how  that  mighty 
passion  for  the  church,  which  some  men  pretend, 
can  well  consist  with  those  indignities,  and  that 
contempt,  they  bestow  on  the  persons  of  the, 
clergy.  It  is  a  strange  mark  whereby  to  distin- 
guish high  church  men,  that  they  are  such,  who 
iniagiue  the  clergy  can  never  be  too  low.  He 
thinks  the  maxim  these  gentlemen  are  so  fond  of, 
that  they  are  for  an  humble  clergy,  is  a  very 
g^^od  one :  and  so  is  hq^  and  for  an  humble  laity 
^^0,  since  humility  is  a  virtue,  that  perhaps  equal- 
ly befits,  and  adorns,  eVery  elation  of  life. 

•  •      •         '■•■-.'  \       I . !  .     • 

^Hen  this  was  written,  there  was  no  Uw  against  occasional 
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But  then,  if  the  scribblers  on  the  other  side 
freely  speak  the  sentiments  of  their  party,  a  di- 
vine of  the  Church  of  England  cannot  look  for 
much  better  quarter  thence.  You  shall  observe 
nothing  more  frequent  in  their  weekly  papers, 
than  a  way  of  affecting  to  confound  the  terms  of 
clergy  and  high  church,  of  applying  both  indif- 
fereutly,  and  then  loading  the  latter,  with  all  the 
calumny  they  can  invent.  They  will  tell  you, 
they  honour  a  clergyman ;  but  talk  at  the  same 
time,  as  if  there  were  not  three  in  the  kingdom, 
who  could  fall  in  with  their  definition.  Aftei* 
the  like  manner  they  insult  the  universities,  as 
poisoned  fountains,  and  corrupters  of  youth. 

Now  it  seems  clear  to  me,  that  the  whigs  might 
easily  have  procured,  and  maintained  a  majority 
among  the  clergy,  and  perhaps  in  the  universi- 
ties, if  they  had  not  too  much  encouraged,  or 
connived  at,  this  intemperance  of  speech  and  vi- 
rulence of  pen,  in  the  worst  and  most  prostitute 
of  their  party  ;  among  whom  there  has  been^  for 
some  years  past,  such  a  perpetual  clamour  against 
the  ambition,  the  implacable  temper,  and  the  co- 
vetousness  of  the  priesthood  j  such  a  cant  of  high 
church,  and  persecution,  and  being  priestridden, 
so  many  reproaches  about  narrow  principles^  or 
terms  of  communion  ;  then  such  scandalous  re- 
flections on  the  universities,  for  infecting  the 
youth  of  the  nation  with  arbitrary  and  Jacobite 
principles,  that  it  was  natural  for  those,  who  had 
the  care  of  religion  and  education,  to  apprehend 
some  general  design  of  altering  the  constitution 
of  both.  And  all  this  was  the  more  extraordinary, 
because  it  could  not  easily  be  forgot,  that  what- 
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ever  opposition  was  made  to  the  usurpations  of 
king  James,  proceeded  altogether  from  the  church 
of  England,  and  chiefly  from  the  clergy,  and  one 
of  the  universities.  For,  if  it  were  of  any  use  to 
recall  matters  of  fact,  what  is  more  notorious, 
than  that  prince's  applying  himself  first  to  the 
church  of  England  ?  and  upon  their  refusal  to 
fall  in  withiiiis  measures,  making  the  Hke  advan- 
ces to  the  dissenters  of  all  kinds,  who  readily  and 
almost  universally  complied  with  him,  affecting,  in 
their  numerous  addresses  and  pamphlets,  the  style 
of  our  brethren  the  Roman  catholicks ;  whose 
interests  they  put  on  the  same  foot  with  their  own : 
and  some  of  Cromwell's  officers,  took  posts  in  the 
army  raised  against  the  prince  of  Orange.  These 
proceedings  of  theirs  they  can  only  extenuate,  by 
urging  the  provocations  they  had  met  from  the 
church  in  king*  Charles's  reign  ;  which,  though 
perhaps  excusable  upon  the  score  of  human  in-  ; 
firmity,  are  not,  by  any  means,  a  plea  of  merit, 
equal  to  the  constancy  and  sufferings  of  the  bi- 
shops and  clerg}'',  or  of  the  head  and  fellows  of 
Magdalen  college,  that  furnished  the  prince  of 
Orange's  declaration  with  such  powerful  argu- 
ments, to  justify  and  promote  the  revolution. 

Therefore,  a  Church  of  England  man,  abhors 
the  humour  of  the  age,  in  delighting  to  fling 
scandals  upon  the  clergy  in  general ;  which,  be- 
side the  disgrace  to  the  reformation,  and  to  reli- 
gion itself,  cast  an  ignominy  upon  the  kingdom, 
that  it  docs  not  deserve.  We  have  no  better  ma- 
terials to  compound  the  priesthood  of,  than  the 
mass  of  mankind,  which  corrupted  as  it  is,  those 
who  receive  orders,  must  have  some  vices  to  leave 

VOL.   III.  G 
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behind  them  when  they  enter  into  the*  church  ? 
and  if  a  few  do  still  adhere,  it  is  do  wonder,  but 
rather  a  great  one,  that  they  are  no  worse.  There-* 
fore  he  cannot  think  ambition,  or  love  of  power, 
more  justly  laid  to  their  charge,  than  to  other 
men's ;  because  that  would  be  to  make  religion 
itseW^  or  at  least  the  best  constitution  of  church- 
government,  answerable  for  the  errours  and  de- 
pravity of  human  nature. 

Within  these  last  two  hundred  years,  all  sorts 
of  temporal  power  have  been  wrested  from  th© 
clergy,  and  much  of  their  ecclesiastick,  the  rea- 
son or  justice  of  which  proceeding  I  shall  not 
examine ;  but  that  the  remedies  were  a  little  too* 
violent,  with  respect  to  their  possessions,  the  le- 
gislature has  lately  confessed  by  the  remission  of 
their  first  fruits.  Neither  do  the  common  libel- 
lers deny  this,  who,  in  their  invectives,  only  tax 
the  church  with  an  insatiable  desire  of  power  and 
wealth,  (equally  common  to  all  bodies  of  men^ 
as  well  as  individuals,)  but  thank  God,  that  the^ 
laws  have  deprived  them  of  both.  However,  it 
is  worth  observing  the  justice  of  parties ;  the 
sects  among  us  are  apt  to  complain,  and  think  it 
hard  usage  to  be  reproached  now  after  fifty  years^ 
for  overturning  the  state,  for  the  murder  of  a 
king^  and  the  indignity  of  a  usurpation ;  yet  these 
very  men,  and  their  partisans,  are  continually  re- 
proaching the  clergy,  and  laying  to  their  charge, 
the  pride,  the  avarice,  the  luxury,  the  ignorance, 
and  superstition  of  popish  times,,  for  a  thousand 
years  past. 

He  thinks  it  a  scandal  to  government,  that  sucb 
an  unlimited  liberty  should  be  allowed,  of  publish- 
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tng  books  against  those  doctrines  in  religion, 
wl)erein  all  christians  have  agreed ;  much  more, 
to  connive  at  such  tracts  as  reject  all  revelation, 
and  by  their  consequences,  often  deny  the  very 
being  of  a  God.  Surely  it  is  not  a  sufficient 
atonement  for  the  writers,  that  they  profess  much 
loyalty  to  the  present  government,  and  sprinkle 
up  and  down  some  arguments  in  favour  of  the 
dissenters;  that  they  dispute,  as  strenuously  as 
they  can,  for  liberty  of  conscience,  and  inveigh 
largely  against  all  ecclesiasticks  under  the  name 
of  high  church;  and,  in  short,  under  the  shelter 
of  some  popular  principles  in  pohticks  and  reli- 
gion, undermine  the  foundations  of  all  piety  and 
virtue. 

As  he  does  not  reckon  every  schism,  of  that 
damnable  nature  which  some  would  represent,  so 
he  is  very  far  from  closing  with  the  new  opinion 
of  those,  who  would  make  it  no  crime  at  all ;  and 
argue  at  a  wild  rate,  that  God  Almighty  is  de- 
lighted with  the  variety  of  faith  and  worship,  as 
he  is  with  the  varieties  of  nature.  To  such  absur- 
dities are  men  carried  by  the  affectation  of  free- 
thinking,  and  removing  the  prejudices  of  educa- 
tion ;  under  which  head,  they  have  for  some  time 
begun  to  list  morality  and  religion.  It  is  certain 
that  before  the  rebellion  in  1642,  though  the  num- 
ber of  puritans  (as  they  were  then  called)  were  as 
great  as  it  is  with  us,  and  though  they  affected  to 
follow  pastors  of  that  denomination,  yet  those 
pastors  had  episcopal  ordination,  possessed  pre- 
ferments in  the  church,  and  were  sometimes  pro- 
moted to  bishopricks  themselves.  But  a  breach 
in  the  general  form  of  worship,  was,  in  those  days 

o  I 
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reckoned  so  dangerous  and  sinful  in  itself,  and  sd 
offensive  lo  Roman  catholicksat  home  and  abroad,' 
that  it  was  too  unpopular  to  be  attempted  ; 
neither,  I  believe,  was  the  expedient  then  found 
out,  of  maintaining  separate  pastors  out  of  private 
purses. 

When  a  schism  is  once  spread  in  a  nation,  there 
grows  at  length  a  dispute,  which  are  the  schisma- 
ticks.     Without  entering  on  the  arguments  used 
by  both  sides  among  us,  to  fix  the  guilt  on   each 
other,  it  is  certain,  that  in  the  sense  of  the  law, 
the  schism  lies- on  that  side,   which  opposes  itself 
to  the  religion  of  the  state.     I  leave  it  among  the 
divines  to  dilate  upon  the  danger  of  schism,  as  a 
spiritual  evil ;  but  I  would  consider  it  only   as  a 
temporal  one.     And  I   think  it  clear,   that  any 
great  separation   from    the  established   worship, 
though  to  a  new  one  that  is  more  pure  and  perfect, 
may  be  an  occasion  of  endangering   the  public 
peace  ;  because  it  will  compose  a  body  always  in 
reserve,    prepared    to    follow   any   discontented 
heads,  upon  the  plausible  pretexts  of  advancing 
true  religion,  and  opposing  errour,  superstition,  or 
idolatry.     For  this  reason  Plato  lays  it  down  as. 
a  maxim,  that  men  ought  to  worship  the  gods  ac- 
cording to  the  laws  of  the  country ;  and  he  intro- 
duces Socrates,  in  his  last   discourse,   utterly  dis- 
owning the  crime  laid  to  his  charge,  of  teaching 
new  divinities  or  methods  of  worship.     Thus,  the 
poor  Hugonots  of  France  were  engaged  in  a  civil 
war,  by  the  specious  pretences  of  some,   who,  un- 
der the  guise  of  religion,  sacrificed  so  many  thou- 
sand  lives  to  their  own  ambition  and   revenge. 
Thus  was  the  whole  body  of  puritans  in  England, 
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drawn  to  be  instruments  or  abettors  of  all  manner 
of  villainy,  by  the  artifices  of  a  few  men,  whose 
design*  from  the  first,  were  levelled  to  destroy  the 
constitution  both  of  religion  and  government*. 
And  thus,  even  in  Holland  itself,  where  it  is  pre- 
tended that  the  variety  of  sects  live  so  amicably 
together,  and  in  such  perfect  obedience  to  the 
magistrate,  it  is  notorious  how  a  turbulent  party, 
joining  with  the  arminians,  did,  in  the  memory  of 
our  fathers,  attempt  to  destroy  the  liberty  of  that 
republick.  So  that  upon  the  whole,  where  sects 
are  tolerated  in  a  state,  it  is  fit  they  should  enjoy 
a  full  liberty  of  conscience,  and  every  other  privi- 
lege of  free-born  subjects,  to  which  no  power  is 
annexed.  And  to  preserve  their  obedience  upon 
all  emergencies,  a  government  cannot  give  them 
too  much  ease,  nor  trust  them  with  too  little 
power. 

The  clergy  are  usualy  charged  with  a  perse- 
cuting spirit,  which  they  are  said  to  discover  by 
an  implacable  hatred  to  all  dissenters  :  and  this 
appears  to  be  more  unreasonable,  because  they 
suffer  less  in  their  interests  by  a  toleration,  than 
any  of  the  conforming  laity  :  for  while  the  church 
remains  in  its  present  form,  no  dissenter  can  pos^ 
sibly  have  any  share  in  its  dignities,  revenues,  or 
power;  whereas,  by  once  receiving  the  sacrament, 
he  is  rendered  capable  of  the  highest  employ- 
ments in  the  state.  And  it  is  very  possible,  that 
a  narrow  education,  together  with  a  mixture  of 
human  infiimity,  may  help  to  beget  among  some 
of  the  clergy  in  possession,  such  an  aversion  and 

*  See  t'Ord  Clarendon's  History.    OrkitiaL 
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cantempt  for  all  innovators,  as  physicians  are  apt 
to  have  for  cmpiricks,  or  lawj^ers  for  pettifoggers, 
or  merchants  for  pedlars ;  but  since  the  number 
of  sectaries  does  not  concern  the  clergy,  either  in 
pointof  interest  or  conscience,  (it  being  an  evil 
not  in  their  power  to  remedy),  it  is  more  fair  and 
reasonable  to  suppose,  their  dislike  proceeds  from 
the  dangers  they  apprehend  to  the  peace  of  the 
commonwealth,  in  the  ruin  whereof,  they  must 
expect  to  be  the  first  and  greatest  sufferers. 

To  conclude  this  section,  it  must  be  observed, 
that  there  is  a  veiy  good  word,  which  has  of 
late  suffered  much  by  both  parties,  I  mean  mode- 
-  ration  ;  which,  the  one  side,  very  justly  disowns, 
and  the  other,  as  unjustly  pretends  to.  Beside 
what  passes  every  day  in  conversation,  any  man 
who  reads  the  papers  published  by  Mr.   Leslie*, 

*  Dr.  Charles  Leslie,  a  famous  Nonjuring  Divine,  second  son 
of  John  Leslie,  bishop  of  Cloghcr.  At  the  Revolution,  he  was 
chancellor  of  the  cathedral  of  Connor  ;  and  left  that  and  his  other 
ecclesiastical  preferments,  to  follow  king  James's  fortunes,  and 
after  his  death  his  son's,  and  made  several  visits  to  the  courts  of 
St.  Germain  and  Bar  le  Due  ;  which,  with  bis  writings,  have  ren- 
dered him  obnoxious  to  the  government,  in  the  year  1713,  he 
found  himself  under  a  necessity  of  leaving  the  kingdom,  and  re- 
tiring to  the  pretender's  court ;  where  he  was  allowed  to  oiliciate 
in  a  private  chapel,  after  the  manner  of  the  Church  of  England, 
He  went  with  the  Chevalier  into  Italy,  and  about  a  year  before  his 
death  returned  lo  England;  where,  having  prepared  for  the  press 
a  Collection  of  his  Theological  works  (of  which  a  large  impression 
was  printed,  in  two  volumes,  folio,  1721),  he  went  into  the  North 
of  Ireland,  his  native  country  ;  and  died,  soon  after  his  arrival, 
April  13, 17'<^2.  He  defended  the  bishop  of  Exeter  against  Mr, 
Hoadly,  in  "  The  Best  Answer  that  ever  was  made,"  &c.  and 
was  author  of  "  The  Rehearsals,"  and  many  other  political 
tracts.  N. 
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and  others  of  his  stamp,  must  needs  conclude,  that 
if  this  author  could  make  the  nation  see  his  ad- 
versaries, under  the  colours  he  paints  them  in,  we 
have,  nothing  else  to  do,  but  rise  as  one  man,  and 
destroy  such  wretches  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 
On  the  other  side,  how  shall  we  excuse  the  advo- 
cates for  moderation  ?  among  whom,  I  could  ap- 
peal to  a  hundred  papers  of  universal  approbation, 
by  the  cause  they  were  writ  for,  which  lay  such 
principles  to  the  whole  body  of  the  tories,  as,  if 
they  were  true,  and  believed,  our  next  business 
should  in  prudence  be,  to  erect  gibbets  in  every 
•parish,  and  hang  them  out  of  the  way.  But  I 
suppose  it  is  presumed,  the  common  people  iftider- 
€tand  raillery,  or  at  lest  rhetorick,  and  will  not 
take  hyperboles  in  too  literal  a  sense ;  which, 
however,  in  some  junctures,  might  prove  a  des- 
perate experiment.  And  this  is  moderation  in 
the  modern  sense  of  the  word,  to  which,  speaking 
impartially,  the  bigots  of  both  parties  are  equally 
ientitled. 


.■  ■  ■    . 


■  I  ■    n 


S  E  C  T  I  O  N     11. 

•THE    SENTIMENTS    OF    A   CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND 
MAN,  WITH  UESPKCT  TO  GOVERNMENT. 

We  look  upon  it  as  a  very  just  reproach,  though 
we  cannot  agree  where  to  fix  it,  that  there  should 
be  so  much  violence  and  hatred  in  religious  mat- 
ters among  men  who  agree  in  all  fundamentals^ 
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and  only  differ  in  some  ceremonies,  or,  at  most, 
mere  speculative  points.  Yet,  is  not  this  fre- 
quently the  case  between  contending  parties  in  a 
states  ?  for  instance ;  do  not  the  generality  of 
whigs  and  tories  among  us,  profess  to  agree  in  the 
same  fundamentals;  their  loyalty  to  the  queen, 
their  abjuration  of  the  pretender,  the  settlement 
of  the  crown  in  the  protestant  line,  and  a  revolu- 
tion principle;  their  affection  to  the  church 
established,  with  toleration  of  dissenters?  nay, 
sometimes  they  go  farther,  and  pass  over  into  each 
other's  principles;  the  whigs  become  great assertors 
of  the  prerogative,  and  the  tories  of  the  people's 
liberty ;  these  crying  down  almost  the  whole  set 
of  bishops,  and  those,  defending  them;  so  that 
the  differences  fairly  stated,  would  be  much  of  a 
sort  with  those  in  rehgion  among  us,  and  amount 
to  Uttle  more  than,  who  should  take  place,  or  go 
in  and  out  first,  or  kiss  the  queen's  hand  ;  and 
what  are  these  but  a  few  court  ceremonies?  or 
who  should  be  in  the  ministry ;  and  what  is  that 
to  the  body  of  the  nation,  but  a  mere  speculative 
point?  yet  I  think  it  must  be  allowed,  that  no  re- 
lit>-ious  sects  ever  carried  their  mutual  aversions  to 
greater  heights,  than  our  state  parties  have  done; 
who,  the  more  to  inflame  their  passions,  have 
mixed  religious  and  civil  animosities  together ; 
borrowing  one  of  their  appellations  from  the 
church,  with  the  addition  of  high  and  low,  how 
little  soever  their  disputes  relate  to  the  term  as  it 
is  generally  understood, 

I  now  proceed  to  deliver  the  sentiments  of  a 
Church  of  England  man,  with  respect  to  govern- 
ment 
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He  does  not  think  the  church   of  England   so 
narrowly  calculated,  that  it  cannot  fall  in  with  any 
regular  species  of  government,  nor  does  he  think 
any  one  regular  species  of  government,   more  ac- 
ceptable to  God,  than  another.     The  three  gene- 
rally received  in  the  schools,  have  all  of  them  their 
several  perfections,  and  are  subject  to  their  several 
depravations.     However,  few  states  are  ruined  by 
any  defect  in  their  institution,    but  generally  by 
the  corruption  of  manners ;  against   which   the 
best  institution  is  no  longer  a  security  ;  and  with- 
out which,  a  very  ill  one  may  subsist  and  flourish  ; 
whereof  there  are  two  pregnant  instances  now  in 
Europe.     The  first  is,  the  aristocracy  of  Venice, 
vhich,  founded  upon  the  wisest  maxims,  and  di- 
gested by  a  great  length  of  time,  has,  in  our  age, 
admitted  so  many  abuses  through  the  degeneracy 
<>f  the  nobles,  that  the  period  of  its  duration  seems 
to  approach.     The  other  is,  the  united  republicks 
pf  the  states-general,  where  a  vein  of  temperance, 
^iidustry,  parsimony,  and  a  publick  spirit,  running 
.through  the  whole  body  of  the  people,  has  pre- 
^^''ved  an  infant  commonwealth,  of  an  untimely 
^'^th  and  sickly  constitution,  for  above  a  hundred 
y^^TSf  through  so  many  dangers  and  difficulties, 
^^    a  much  more  healthy  one   could  never  have 
^^'^iiggled  against,  without  those  advantages. 

Mliere  security  of  person  and  property  are  pre- 
*^>*ved  bv  laws,  which,  none  but  the  whole  can 
repeal,  there  the  great  ends  of  government  are 
provided  for,  whether  the  administration  be  in  the 
)?^)Pids  of  one,  or  of  many.     Where  any  one   per- 
son, or  body  of  men,  who  do  not  represent  the 
whole,  seize  mto  their  hands  the  power  in  the  last 
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resort,  ith^re  is  properly  no  longer  a  government, 
but  what  Aristotle  and  his  followers  call  the  abuse 
and  corruption  of  one.  This  distinction  excludes 
arbitrary  power,  in  whatever  numbers  ;  which, 
notwithstanding  all  that  Hohbes,  Filmer,  and 
others  have  said  to  its  advantage,  I  look  upon  as 
a  greater  evil  than  anarchy  itself,  as  much  as  a 
savage  is  in  a  happier  state  of  life,  than  a  slave  at 
the  oar. 

It  is  reckoned  ill-manners,  as  well  as  unreason- 
able, for  men  to  quarrel  upon  difterence  in  opinion ; 
because  that  is  usually  supposed  to  be  a  thing, 
•which  no  man  can  help  in  himself;  but  this  I  do 
not  conceive  to  be  a  universal  infallible  maxim, 
except  in  those  cases,  where  the  question  is  pretty 
^equally  disputed  among  the  learned  and  the  wise : 
where  it  is  otherwise,  a  man  of  tolerable  reason, 
some  -experience,   and  willing  to  be  instructed, 
may   apprehend  he  is  got  into  a  wrong  opinion, 
though  the  whole  course  of  his  mind  and  inclina- 
tion would  persuade  him  to   l>elieve  it  true;  he 
may  be  convinced  that  he  is  in  an  errour,  though 
he  does  not  see  where  it  lies,  by  the  bad  effects  of 
it  in  the  common  conduct  of  his  life,  and  by  ob- 
serving those  persons,  for  whose  wisdom  and  good- 
ness he  has  the  greatest  deference,  to  be  of  a  con- 
trary sentiment.     According  to  Hobbes's   com- 
parison of  reasoning  with  casting   up  accounts, 
whoever  finds  a  mistake  in  the  sum   total,    mntt 
allow  himself  out,  though,  after  repeated  trials,  h6 
may  not  see  in  which  article  he  has  misreckoned, 
I  will  instance  in  one  opinion,  which  I  look  upon 
every  man  obliged  in  conscience   to   quit,  or   in' 
prudence  to  conceal ;  I  mean,  that  whoever  argues 
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in  defence  of  absolute  power  in  a  single  person, 
thougli  he  offers  the  old  plausable,  plea,  that  it  is 
his  opinion,  which  he  cannot  help,  unless  he  be 
convinced,  ought  in  all  free  states  to  be  treated 
as  the  common  enen)y  of  mankind.     Yet  this  is 
laid  as  a  heavy  charge  upon  the  clergy  of  the  two 
reigns  i)eforc  the  revolution,  who,  under  the  terms 
of  passive  obedience  and  nonre^istance,  are  said  to 
have  preached  up  the    unlimited  power   of  the 
prince,     because  they  found  it  a  doctrine-  that 
pleased  the  court,  and  made  way  for  their  prefer- 
ment.   And  I  believe  there  may  be  truth  enough 
in  this  accusation,   to  convince  us,   that  human 
frailty  will  too  often  interpose  itself,  among  per- 
sons of  the  holiest  function.     However,  it  may  be 
offered  in  excuse  for  the  clergy,  that  in  the  best 
societies  there  are  some  ill  members,  which  a  cor- 
rupted court  and  ministry  will   industriously  find 
out,  and  introduce.     Besides,   it  is  manifest,  that 
the    greater   number   of    those,   who    held    and 
pi'eached  this  doctrine,  were  misguided  by  equi- 
vocal terms,  and  by  perfect  ignorance  in  the  prin- 
<^iples  of  government,  which  they  had  not  made 
^^y  part  of  their  study.     The  question  originally 
put,  and  as  I  remember  to  have  heard  it  disputed 
J^  public  schools,  was  this.  Whether  under  any 
pretence  whatsoever  it  mav  be  lawful  to  resist  the 
supeieme  magistrate  ?  which  was  held  in  the  ne- 
gative; and  this  is  certainly  the  right  opinion. 
But  many  of  the  clergy,  and   other  learned  men, 
deceived  by  dubious  expression,  mistook  the  ob- 
ject to  which  passive  obedience  was  due.    By  the 
supreme  magistrate,   is  properly   understood    the 
^islative  power,  which  in  all  governments  must, 
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be  absolute  and  unlimited.  But  the  word  magis- 
trate, seeming  to  denote  a  single  person,  and  to  ex- 
press the  executive  power,  it  came  to  pass,  that 
the  obedience  due  to  the  legislature,  was,  for  want 
of  knowing  or  considering  this  easy  distinction, 
misapplied  to  the  administration.  Neither  is  it 
any  wonder,  that  the  clergy,  or  other  wellmeaning 
people,  should  fall  into  this  crrour,  which  deceived 
Ilobbes  himself  so  far,  as  to  be  the  foundation  of 
all  the  political  mistakes  in  his  books ;  where  he 
perpetually  confounds  the  executive  with  the  le- 
gislative power,  though  all  well  instituted  states 
have  ever  placed  them  in  different  hands,  as  may 
be  obvious  to  those,  who  know  any  thing  of 
Athens,  Sparta,  Thebes,  and  other  republicks  of 
Greece,  as  well  as  the  greater  ones  of  ('arthage 
and  Rome. 

Besides,  it  is  to  be  considered,  that  when  these 
doctrines  began  to  be  preached  among  us,  the 
kingdom  had  not  quite  worn  out  the  memory  of 
that  horrid  rebellion,  under  the  consequences  of 
which  it  had  groaned  almost  twenty  years.  And 
a  weak  prince,  in  conjunction  with  a  succession 
of  most  prostitute  ministers,  began  again  to  dis- 
pose the  people  to  new  attempts,  which  it  was^ 
no  doubt,  the  clergy's  duty  to  endeavour  to  pre- 
vent ;  though  some  of  them,  for  want  of  kno>v- 
ledge  in  temporal  affairs,  and  others,  perhaps 
from  a  worse  principle,  proceeded  upon  a  topick, 
that,  strictly  followed,  would  ensUive  all  man- 
kind. 

Among  other  theological  arguments  made  use 
of  in  those  times  in  praise  of  monarchy,  and  jus-^ 
tification  of  absolute  obedience  to  a  prince,  there 
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teemed  to  be  one  of  a  singular  nature ;  it  was 
urged,  that  Heaven  was  governed  by  a  monarch, 
who  had  none  to  controul  his  power,  but  was  ab- 
solutely obeyed:  then  it  followed,  that  earthly 
governments  were  the  more  perfect,  the  nearer 
they  imitated  the  government  in  Heaven.  All 
which  I  look  upon  as  the  strongest  argument 
against  despotick  power,  that  ever  was  offered ; 
since  no  reason  can  possibly  be  assigned,  why  it 
is  best  for  the  world,  that  God  Almighty  has 
such  a  power,  which  does  not  directly  prove,  that 
no  mortal  man  should  ever  have  the  like. 

But  though  a  Church  of  England  man  thinks 
eveiy  species  of  government  equally  lawful,  he 
does  not  think  them  equally  expedient ;  or  for 
every  country  indifferently.  There  may  be  some- 
thing in  the  climate,  naturally  disposing  men  to- 
ward one  sort  of  obedience ;  as  it  is  manifest  all 
over  Asia,  where  we  never  read  of  any  common- 
wealth, except  some  small  ones  on  the  western 
coasts,  established  by  the  Greeks.  Theie  may 
be  a  great  deal  in  the  situation  of  a  countr}^  and 
i»  the  present  genius  of  the  people.  It  has  been 
observed,  that  the  temperate  climates  usually  i-un 
mto  moderate  governments,  and  the  extremes, 
into  despotick  power.  It  is  a  remark  of  Hobbes, 
that  the  youth  of  England  are  corrupted  in  their 
pnnciplcs  of  government,  by  reading  the  authors 
of  Greece  and  Rome,  who  writ  under  common- 
wealths. But  it  might  have  been  more  fairly 
offered  for  the  honour  of  liberty,  that  while  the 
rest  of  the  known  world  was  overrun  with  the 
arbitrary  government  of  single  persons,  arts  and 
w^iences  took  their  rise,  and  flourished,  only  in- 
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those  few  small  territories,  where  the  people  were 
free.  And  though  learning  may  continue  after 
liberty  is  lost,  as  it  did  in  Rome  for  a  while,  upon 
the  foundations  laid  under  the  commonwealth, 
and  the  particular  patronage  of  some  emperors, 
yet  it  hardly  ever  began  under  a  tyranny  in  any 
nation :  because  slavery  is  of  all  things  the  great- 
est clog  and  obstacle  to  speculation.  And  in- 
deed, arbitrary  power  is  but  the  first  natural 
step,  from  anarchy  or  the  savage  life;  the  ad- 
justing of  power  and  freedom  being  an  effect 
and  consequence  of  maturer  thinking:  and  this 
is  no  where  so  duly  regulated,  as  in  a  limited 
monarchy :  because  I  believe  it  may  pa*:s  ibr  a 
maxim  in  state,  that  the  administration  cannot 
be  placed  in  too  few  hands,  nor  the  legislature  in 
too  many.  Now,  in  this  material  point,  the  con- 
stitution of  the  English  goveninient,  far  exceeds 
all  others  at  this  time  on  the  earth ;  to  which  the 
present  establishment  of  the  church  does  so  hap- 
pily agree,  that  I  think,  whoever  is  an  enemj'  to 
either,  must  of  necessity  be  so  to  both. 

He  thinks,  as  our  monarchy  is  constituted,  an 
hereditary  right  is  much  to  be  preferred  before 
election.  Because  the  government  here,  espe- 
cially by  some  late  amendments,  is  so  regularly 
disposed  in  all  its  parts,  that  it  almost  executes 
itself.  And  tliercfore,  upon  the  death  of  a  prince 
among  us,  the  administration  goes  on  without 
any  rub  or  interruption.  For  the  same  reasons, 
we  have  less  to  apprehend  from  the  weakness  or 
fury  of  our  monarchs,  who  have  such  wise  coun- 
cils to  guide  the  first,  and  laws  to  restrain  the 
Qthef.    And  therefore  this  hereditary  right  should 
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he  kept  so  sacred,  as  never  to  break  the  succes- 
sion, unless  where  the  preserving  of  it  may  en- 
danger the  constitution ;  which  is  not  from  any 
intrinsick  merit,  or  unahenable  right  in  a  parti- 
cular family,  but  to  avoid  the  consequences  that 
usually  attend  the  ambition  of  competitors,   ta 
which  elective  kingdoms  are  exposed  ;  and  which 
is  the  only  obstacle,  to  hinder  them  from  arriving 
at  the  greatest  perfection,   that  government  can 
possibly  reach.     Hence  ai)pears  the  absurdity  of 
that  distinction,  between  a  king  defacto^  and  one 
de  jure,   with  respect  to  us.     For  every  limited 
monarch  is  a  king  dejure,  because  he  governs  by 
the  consent  of  the  whole,  which  is  authority  suf- 
ficient to  abolish  all  precedent  right.     If  a  king 
come  in  by  conquest,  he  is  no  longer  a  limited 
monarch;  if  he  afterward  consent  to  limitations, 
he  becomes  immediately  king  de  jure,    for  the 
same  reason. 

The  great  advocates  for  succession,  who  affirm 
it  ought  not  to  be  violated  upon  any  regard  or 
consideration  whatsoever,  do  insist  much  upon 
one  argument,  that  scen:s  to  carry  little  weight. 
They  would  have  it,  that  a  crown  is  a  prince'» 
birthright,  and  ought  at  least  to  be  as  well  se- 
cured to  him  and  his  posterity,  as  the  inheritance 
of  any  private  man;  in  short,  that  he  has  the 
same  title  to  his  kingdom,  which  every  individual 
has  to  his  property :  now  the  consequence  of  this 
doctrine  mustf  be,  that  as  a  man  may  find  several 
ways  to  waste,  mispend,  or  abuse  his  patrirnonj^ 
without  being  answerable  to  the  laws :  so  a  king 
may  in  hke  manner  do  what  he  will  with  his  own; 
that  is;  he  may  squander  and  misapply  his  rcve- 
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Hues,  and  even  alienate  the  crown,  without  being 
called  to  an  account  by  his  subjects.    They  allow 
such  a  prince  to  be  guilty  indeed  of  much  folly 
and  wickedness,  but  for  these  he  is  answerable  to 
God,  as  every  private  man  must  be,  that  is  guilty 
of  mismanagement  in  his  own  concerns.     Now, 
the  folly  of  this  reasoning  will  best  appear  by  ap- 
plying it  in   a  parallel   case :    should    any  man 
argue,  that  a  physician  is  supposed  to  understand 
his  own  art  best ;  that  the  law  protects  and  en- 
courages his  profession ;  and  therefore,  although 
lie  should  manifestly  prescribe  poison  to  all  his 
patients,  whereof  they  should  immediately  die, 
he  cannot  be  justly  punished,  but  is  answerable 
only  to  God :  or  should  the*  same  be  offered  in 
behalf  of  a  divine,  who  would  preach  against  re- 
ligion and  moral  duties ;  in  either  of  these  two 
cases,  every  body  would  find  out  the  sophistry^ 
and    presently    answer,    that   although    common 
men  arc  not  exactly  skilled  in  the  composition 
or  application  of  medicines,  or  in  prescribing  the 
limits  of  duty  ;  yet  the  difference  between  poisons 
and  remedies,   is  easily  known  by  their  effect^ ; 
and  common  reason  soon  distinguishes  between 
virtue  and  vice :  and  it   must   be  necessary  to 
forbid   both  these   the    farther  practice  of  their 
professions,   because  their  crimes  are  not  purely 
personal  to  the  physician  or  the  divine,  but  de- 
structive to  the  public.     All  which  is  infinitely 
stronger  in  respect  to  a  prince,  in  whose  good  or 
ill  conduct,   the  happiness  or  misery  of  a  whole 
nation  is  included  :  whereas  it  is  of  small  conse- 
quence to  the  publick,  farther  than  example,  how 
any  private  person  manages  his  property. 
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By  granting  that  the  right  of  a  lineal  successor 
to  a  crown,  were  upon  the  same  foot  with  the 
property  of  a  subject ;  still  it  may  at  any  time  be 
transferred  by  the  legislative  power,  as  other  pro- 
perties frequently  are.  The  supreme  power  in  a 
state  can  do  no  wrong,  because  whatever  that 
does,  is  the  action  of  all :  and  when  the  lawyers 
apply  this  maxim  to  the  king,  they  must  under- 
stand it  only  in  that  sense,  as  he  is  administra- 
tor of  the  supreme  power;  otherwise  it  is  not 
universally  true,  but  may  be  controlled  in  several 
instances  easy  to  produce  *. 

And  these  are  the  topicks  we  must  proceed 
upon,  to  justify  our.  exclusion  of  the  young  pre- 
tender in  France;  that  of  his  suspected  birth 
being  merely  popular,  and  therefore  not  made 
use  of,  as  1  remember,  since  the  revolution,  in 
any  speech,  vote,  or  proclamation,  where  there 
was  an  occasion  to  mention  him. 

As  to  the  abdication  of  king  James,  which  the 
advocates  on  that  side  look  upon  to  have  been 
forcible  and  unjust,  and  consequently  void  in 
itself,  I  think  a  man  may  observe  every  article  of 
the  English  church,  without  being  in  much  pain 
about  it.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  all  doors  were 
laid  open  for  his  departure,  and  perhaps  not 
without  the  privity  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  as 
reasonably  concluding,  that  the  kingdom  might 
be  better  settled  in  his  absence :  but  to  affirm  he 
liad  any  cause  to  apprehend  the  same  treatment 
with  his  father,  is  an  improbable  scandal  flung 

♦'Easy  to  produce' — this  is  un^amroatical ;  it  should  be, 
<  easily  to  be  produced :'  or,  *  which  it  is  easy  to  produce/    S, 

VOX,  ///.  n 
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upon  the  nation,  by  .a  few  bigotted  French  scrib- 
blers, or  the  invidious  assertion  of  a  ruined  party 
at  home,  in  the  bitterness  of  their  souls ;  not  one 
material    circumstance    agreeing    with   those  in 
1648 ;  and  the  greatest  part  of  the  nation  having 
preserved  the  utmost  horrour  for  that  ignominious 
murder ;  but  whether  his  removal  were  caused  by 
his  own  fears,  or  other  men's  artifices,  it  is  mani- 
fest to  me,  that  supposing  the  throne  to  be  va- 
cant, which  was  the  foot  the  nation  went  upon, 
the  body  of  the  people  was  thereupon  left  at  li- 
berty to  choose  what  form  of  government  they 
pleased,  by  themselves,  or  their  representatives. 

The  only  difficulty  of  any  weight  against  the 
proceedings  at  tlic  revolution,  is  an  obvious  ob- 
jection, to  which  the  writers  upon  that  subject 
have  not  yet  given  a  direct  or  sufficient  answer, 
as.  if  they  were  in  pain  at  some  consequences, 
which  they  apprehend  those  of  the  contrary  opi- 
nion might  draw  from  it.  I  will  repeat  this  ob- 
jection, as  it  was  offered  me  some  time  ago,  with 
all  its  advantages,  by  a  very  pious,  learned,  and 
worthy  gentleman  of  the  nonjuring  party ''^. 

*  This  worthy  layman,  generally  distinguished  by  the  appella- 
tion of  "  the  pious  Mr.  Nelson,"  was  born  June  25,  l656 ;  edu- 
cated at  St.  Paul's  school;  and  removed  thence  to  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  He  contracted  an  early  acquaintance  with  Abp.Til- 
lotson,  which  ended  but  with  the  life  of  the  latter,  who  expired 
in  Mr.  Nelson's  arms.  From  principle,  he  long  adhered  to  the 
communion  of  the  deprived  bishops ;  but,  on  the  death  of  bishop 
Lloyd,  in  1709,  returned  to  that  of  the  church  of  England.  Ho 
died  Jan.  l6,  1714-15;  and  left  his  whole  ostatc  to  pious  and 
charitable  uses,  particularly  to  charity-schools.  He  published 
many  valuable  and  pious  works;  his  "Companion  for  Festivals 
and  Fasts,  &c,"  his  "  Great  Duty  of  frequenting  the  Christian 
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Tile  force  of  Bis  argument  turned  upon  this ; 
that  tlie  laws  made  by  the  supreme  power,  cannot 
other^^ise  than  by  the  supreme  power  be  annulled: 
that  this  consisting  in  England  of  a  king,  lords, 
-and  commons,  whereof  each  have  a  negative 
voice,  no  two  of  them,  can  repeal  or  enact  a  law, 
without  consent  of  the  third  ;  much  less  may  any 
one  of  them  be  entirely  excluded  from  its  part  of 
the  legislature,  by  a  vote  of  the  other  two.  That 
all  these  maxims  were  openly  violated  at  the  re- 
volution: where  an  assemblv  of  the  nobles  and 
people,  not  summoned  by  the  kings  writ,  (which 
Was  an  essential  part  of  the  constitution)  and  con- 
sequently no  lawful  meeting,  did  merely,  upon 
their  own  authority,  declare  the  king  to  have  ab- 
dicated, the  throne  vacant,  and  gave  the  crowa 
l?y  a  vote  to  a  nephew,  when  tliere  were  three 
children  to  inherit ;  though  by  the  fundamental 
laws  of  the  realm,  the  next  heir  is  immediately 
to  succeed.  Neither  does  it  appear,  how  a  prince's 
abdication  can  make  any  other  sort  of  vacancy  in 
the  throne,  than  would  be  caused  by  his  death ; 
since  he  cannot  abdicate  for  his  children,  (who 
claim  their  right  of  succession  by  act  of  par- 
liament,) otherwise  than  by  his  own  consent  in 
form  to  a  bill  from  the  two  houses. 

And  this  is  the  difficulty,  that  seems  chiefly  to 
stick  with  the  most  reasonable  of  those,  who, 
from  a  mere  scruple  of  conscience,  refuse  to  join 
with  us  upon  the  revolution  principle ;  but  for 
the  rest,  are,  I  believe,  as  far  from  loving  arbi- 

Sacrifice,  and  his  little  Tract  "on  Confirmation,"  in  particular, 
deserve,  and  have  received,  the  highest  commendations.     N. 
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trary  government^  a*  any  others  can  be,  wha  arc 
born  under  a  free  constitution,  and  are  allowed  to 
have  the  least  share  of  common  good  sense. 

In  this  objection  there  are  two  questions  in- 
cluded :  first,  whether  upon  the  foot  of  our  con* 
stitution,  as  it  stood  in  the  reign  of  the  late  king 
James,  a  king  of  England  may  be  deposed  ?  The 
second  is,  whether  the  people  of  England,  con- 
vened by  their  own  authority,  after  the  king  had 
withdrawn  himself  in  the  manner  he  did,  had 
power  to  alter  the  succession. 

As  for  the  first,  it  is  a  point  I  shall  not  presume 
to  determine ;  and  shall  therefore  only  say,  that 
to  any  man  who  holds  the  negative,  I  would  de* 
mand  the  liberty  of  putting  the  case  as  strongly 
as  I  please.  I  will  suppose  a  prince  limited  by 
laws  like  ours,  yet  running  into  a  thousand  ca* 
prices  of  cruelty  like  Nero  or  Caligula;  I  will 
suppose  him  to  murder  his  mother  and  his  wife  ; 
to  commit  incest,  to  ravish  matrons;  to  blow  up 
the  senate,  and  burn  his  metropolis ;  openly  to 
renounce  God  and  Christ,  and  worship  the  devil: 
tliese  and  the  like  exorbitances,  are  in  the  power 
of  a  single  person  to  commit,  without  the  advice 
of  a  ministry,  or  assistance  of  an  army.  And  if 
such  a  king,  as  I  have  described,  cannot  be  de- 
posed but  by  his  own  consent  in  parliament,  I  do 
not  well  see  how  he  can  be  resisted,  or  what  can 
be  meant  by  a  limited  monarchy ;  or  what  sig- 
nifies the  people's  consent  in  making  and  repeal- 
ing laws,  if  the  person  who  administers,  has  no 
tie  but  conscience,  and  is  answerable  to  none  but 
God.  I  desire  no  stronger  proof  that  an  opinion 
must  be  false,  than  to  find  very  great  absurdities 
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annexed  to  it ;  and  there  cannot  be  greater  than 
in  the  present  case ;  for  it  is  not  a  bare  specula- 
tion that  kings  may  run  into  such  enormities  as 
are  abovementioned  ;  the  practice  may  be  proved 
by  examples,  not  only  drawn  from  the  first 
Cassars,  or  later  emperors,  but  many  modern 
princes  of  Europe;  such  as  Peter  the  cruel,  Phi- 
lip the  second  of  Spain,  John  Basilovits  of  Mus- 
covy, and  in  our  own  nation,  king  John,  Richard 
the  third,  and  Henry  the  eighth.  But  there  can- 
not be  equal  absurdities  supposed  in  maintaining 
tiie  contrary  opinion ;  because  it  is  certain,  that 
princes  have  it  in  their  power  to  keep  a  majority 
on  their  side,  by  any  tolerable  administration,  till 
provoked  by  continual  oppressions ;  no  man  in- 
deed can  then  answer,  where  the  madness  of  the 
people  will  stop* 

As  to  the  second  part  of  the  objection  ;  whe- 
ther the  people  of  England  convened  by  their  own 
authority,  upon  king  James's  precipitate  depar-* 
ture,  had  power  to  alter  the  succession  ? 

In  answer  to  this,  I  think  it  is  manifest  from 
the  practice  of  the  wisest  nations,  and  who  seem 
to  have  had  the  truest  notions  of  freedom,  that 
when  a  prince  was  laid  aside  for  maladministra- 
tion, the  nobles,  and  people,  if  they  thought  it 
necessary  for  the  publick  weal,  did  resume  the 
administration  of  the  supreme  power,  (the  power 
itself  having  been  always  in  them,)  and  did  not 
only  alter  the  succession,  but  often  the  very  form 
of  government  too;  because  they  believed  there 
was  no  natural  right  in  one  mail  to  govern  ano- 
ther, but  that  all  was  by  institution,  force,  or 
consent    Thus,  the  cities  of  Greece,  when  the^ 
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drove  out  their  tyrannical  kings,  either  chose 
others  from  a  new  family,  or  abolished  the  kingly 
government,  and  became  free  states.  Thus  the. 
Romans,  upon  the  expulsion  of  Tarquin,  found 
it  inconvenient  for  them  to  be  subject  any  longer 
to  the  pride,  the  lust,  the  cruelty  and  arbitrary, 
will  of  single  persons,  and  therefore,  by  general 
consent,  entirely  altered  the  whole  frame  of  their 
government.  Nor  do  I  find  the  proceedings  of 
either,  in  this  point,  to  have  been  condemned  by 
any  historian  of  the  succeeding  ages. 

But  a  great  deal  has  been  already  said  by  other, 
writers  upon  this  invidious  and  beaten  subject ; 
therefore  I  shall  let  it  fall ;  though  the  point  is- 
commonly  mistaken,  especially  by  the  lawyers  ; 
who,  of  all  others,  seem  least  to  understand  the 
nature  of  government  in  general ;  hke  under- 
workmen,  who  are  expert  enough  at  making  a 
single  wheel  in  a  clock,  but  are  utterly  ignorant 
how  to  adjust  ths  several  parts,  or  regulate  the 
movements. 

To  return  therefore  from  this  digression  :  it  is 
a  Church  of  England  man's  opinion,  that  the  free- 
dom of  a  nation  consists  in  an  absolute  unlimited 
legislative  power,  wherein  the  whole  body  of  the 
people  are  fairly  represented  ;  and  in  an  executive 
duly  limited;  because  on  this  sidelikewisCy  there 
may  be  dangerous  degrees,  and  a  very  ill  ex- 
treme. For,  Avhen  two  parties  in  a  state,  are 
pretty  equal  in  power,  pretensions,  merit,  and 
virtue,  (for  these  two  last  are  with  relation  to^ 
parties  and  a  court,  quite  different  things)  it  has 
been  the  opinion  of  the  best  writers  upon  govern- 
ment, that  a  prince  ought  not  in  any  sort  to.be- 
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under  the  guidance  or  influence  of  either :  be- 
cause he  declines  by  this  means  from  his  oflice  of 
presiding  over  the  whole,  to  be  the  head  of  a 
party;  which,  beside  the  indignity,  renders  him 
answerable;  for  all  publick  mismanagements,  and 
the  consequences  of  them  ;  and  in  whatever  state 
this  happens,  there  must  either  be  a  weakness  in. 
the  prince  or  ministry ;  or  else  the  former  is  too 
much  restrained  by  the  nobles,  or  those  who  re- 
present the  people. 

To  conclude  :  a  Church  of  England  man  may, 
with  prudence  and  a  good  conscience,  approve 
the  professed  principles  of  one  party  more  than 
the  other,  according  as  he  thinks  they  best  pro- 
mote the  good  of  church  and  state ;  but  he  will 
never  be  swayed  by  passion  or  interest,  to  advance 
an  opinion,  merely  because  it  is  that  of  the  party 
he  most  approves  ;  which  one  single  principle,  he 
looks  upon  as  the  root  of  all  our  civil  animosities. 
To  enter  into  a  party,  as  into  an  order  of  friars, 
"with  so  resigned  an  obedience  to  superiors,  is 
very  unsuitable  both  with*  the  civil  and  religious 
liberties,  we  so  zealously  assert.  Thus  the  under- 
standings of  a  whole  senate  are  often  enslaved  by 
three  or  four  leaders  on  each  side,  who,  instead 
of  intending  the  pubHck  weal,  have  their  hearts 
•wholly  set  upon  ways  and  means,  how  to  get  or 
to  keep  employments.  But  to  speak  more  at 
large,  how  has  this  spirit  of  faction  mingled  itself 
with  the  mass  of  the  people,  changed  their  na- 
ture and  manners,  and  the  very  genius  of  the 

^  It  should  be  unsuitable '  to,'  not  unsuitable  '  with.'    S. 
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nation  !  broke  all  the  laws  of  charity,  neighbour- 
hood, alliance,  and  hospitality;  destroyed  all 
ties  of  friendship,  and  divided  families  against 
themselves  !  and  no  wonder  it  should  be  so,  when 
in  order  to  find  out  the  character  of  a  person,  in- 
stead of  inquiring  whether  he  be  a  man  of  virtue, 
honour,  piety,  wit,  good  sense,  or  learning ;  the 
modern  question  is  only,  whether  he  be  a  whig 
or  a  tory  ;  under  which  terms,  all  good,  and  ill 
qualities  are  included. 

Now,  because  it  is  a  point  of  difficulty  to  phoose 
an  exact  middle  between  two  ill  extremes,  it  may 
be  worth  inquiring  in  the  present  case,  which  of 
these  a  wise  and  good  man  would  rather  seem  to 
avoid:  taking  therefore  their  own  good  and  ill 
characters,  with  due  abatements  and  allowances 
for  partiality  and  passion,  I  should  think,  that  it^, 
order  to  preserve  the  constitution  entire  in  churchy 
and  state,  whoever  has  a  true  value  for  both, 
would  be  sure  to  avoid  the  extremes  pf  whig,  for 
the  sake  of  the  former  ;  and  the  extremes  of  tory, 
on  account  of  the  latter. 

I  have  now  said  all  that  I  could  think  conve-r 
nient,  upon  so  nice  a  subject,  and  find  I  have  tb? 
ambition  common  with  other  reasoners,  to  wish 
at  least  that  both  parties  may  think  me  in  the 
right ;  which  would  be  of  3ome  use  to  those  who 
have  any  virtue  left,  but  are  blindly  drawn  into 
the  extravagancies  of  either,  upon  false  represen- 
tations, to  serve  the  ambition  or  malice  of  de- 
signing men,  without  any  prospect  of  their  own. 
But  if  that  is  not  to  be  hoped  for,  my  next  wish 
should  be,  that  both  might  think  ipe  in  the  wrong : 
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which  I  would  understand  as  an  ample  justifica* 
tion  of  ni3^self,  and  a  sure  ground  to  believe,  that 
I  have  proceeded  at  least  with  impartiality,  and 
perhaps  with  truth. 
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*  Tlib  is  a  very  happy  and  judicious  idea.    Johnsson' 
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1  AM  very  sensible,  what  a  weakness  and  pre- 
sumption it  is,  to  reason  against  the  general  hu- 
mour and  disposition  of  the  world.  I  remember 
it  was,  with  great  justice,  and  a  due  regard  to 
the  freedom  both  of  the  publick  and  the  press^ 
forbidden,  upon  several  penalties,  to  write,  or 
discourse,  or  lay  wages  against  the  union,  even 
before  it  was  confirmed  by  parliament ;  because 
that  was  looked  upon  as  a  design  to  oppose  the 
current  of  the  people,  which,  beside  the  folly  of 
It,  is  a  manifest  breach  of  the  fundamental  law, 
that  makes  this  majority  of  opinion  the  voice  of 
God.  In  like  manner,  and  for  the  very  same 
reason,  it  may  perhaps  be  neither  safe  nor  pru- 
dent, to  argue  against  the  abolishing  of  Christi- 
anity, at  a  juncture,  when  all  parties  appear  so 
unanimously  determined  upon  the  point,  as  we 
cannot  but  allow  from  their  actions,  their  dis- 
courses, and  their  writings.  However,  I  know 
not  how,  whether  from  the  affectation  of  singu- 
larity, or  the  pervetrseness  of  human  nature,  but 
80  it  unhappily  falls  out,  that  I  cannot  be  entirely 
of  this  opinion.  Nay,  though  I  were  sure  an 
order  were  issued  for  my  immediate  prosecution 
by  the  attorney-general,  I  should  still  confess, 
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that  in  the  present  posture  of  our  aiFairs,  at  home 
or  abroad,  I  do  not  yet  see  the  absolute  necessity 
of  extirpating  the  Christian  religion  from  among 
us. 

This  perhaps  may  appear  too  great  a  paradox, 
even  for  our  wise  and  paradoxical  age  to  endure; 
therefore  I  shall  handle  it  with  all  tenderness,  and 
with  the  utmost  deference  to  that  great  and  pro- 
found majority,  which  is.  of  another  sentiment. 

And  yet  the  curious  may  please  to  observe,  how- 
much  the  genius  of  a  nation  is  liable  to  alter  iu 
half  an  age  :  I  have  heard  it  affirmed  for  certain; 
by  some  very  old  people,  that  the  contrary  opi- 
nion was,  even  in  their  memories,  as  much  in 
vogue,  as  the  other  is  now ;  and  that  a  project 
for  the  abolishing  of  Christianity,  would  then 
have  appeared  as  singular,  and  been  thought  as 
absurd,  as  it  would  be,  at  this  time,  to  write  or 
discourse  in  its  defence. 

Therefore  I  freely  own,  that  all  appearances  are 
against  me.  The  system  of  the  Gospel,  after  the 
fate  of  other  systems,  is  generally  antiquated  and 
exploded  ;  and  the  mass  or  body  of  the  common 
people,  among  whom  it  seems  to  have  had  its 
latest  credit,  are  now  grown  as  much  ashamed 
of  it  as  their  betters ;  opinions,  like  fashions,  al- 
ways descending  from  those  of  quality  to  the 
middle  sort,  and  thence  to  the  vulgar,  where  at 
length  they  are  dropped  and  vanish. 

But  here  I  would  not  be  mistaken,  and  must 
therefore  be  so  bold  as  to  borrow  a  distinction 
from  the  writers  on  the  other  side,  when  they 
make  a  difference  between  nominal,  and  real  Tri- 
nitarians.   I  hope  no  reader  imagines  me  so  weak 
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to  stand  up  in  the  defence  of  real  Christianity, 
«uch  as  used,  in  primitive  times,  (if  \vt  may  be- 
lieve the  authors  of  those  ages)  to  have  an  in- 
fluence upon  men's  belief  and  actions  :  to  offer  at 
the  restoring  of  that,  would  indeed  be  a  wild  pro- 
ject ;  it  would  be  to  dig  up  foundations :  to  dc*- 
stroy  at  one  blow  all  the  wit,  and  half  the  learning 
of  the  kingdom  :  to  break  the  entire  frame  and 
constitution  of  things  ;  to  ruin  trade,  extinguish 
arts  and  sciences,  with  the  professors  of  them ; 
ia  short,  to  turn  our  courts,  exchanges,  and 
shops,  into  deserts  ;  and  would  be  full  as  absurd 
as  the  proposal  of  Horace,  where  he  advices  the 
Romans,  all  in  a  body,  to  leave  tlieir  city,  and 
seek  a  new  seat  in  some  remote  part  of  the  world, 
by  way  of  cure  for  the  corruption  of  their  man- 
ners. 

Therefore  I  think  this  caution  was  in  itself  alto- 
gether unnecessary,  (which  I  have  inserted  only 
to  prevent  all  possibility  of  cavilling)  since  eveiy 
candid  reader  will  easily  understand  my  discourse 
to  be  intended  only  in  defence  of  nominal  Christie 
anity;  the  other,  having  been  for  son>e  time 
wholly  laid  aside  by  general  consent,  as  utterly 
inconsistent  with  our  present  schemes  of  wealth 
and  power. 

But  why  we  should  therefore  cast  off  the  name 
and  title  of  Christians,  although  the  general  opi- 
nion and  resolution  be  so  violent  for  it,  I  confess 
I  cannot  (with  submission)  apprehend,  nor  is  the 
consequence  necessary.  However,  since  the  un- 
dertakers propose  such  wonderful  advantages  to 
the  nation  by  this  project,  and  advance  many 
plausible  objections  against  the  system  of  Christi- 
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anity^  I  shall  briefly  consider  the  strength  of 
both,  fairly  allow  them  their  greatest  weight,  and 
offer  such  answers  as  I  think  most  reasonable; 
After  which  I  will  beg  leave  to  show,  what  incon» 
veniencies  may  possibly  happen  by  such  aninno* 
vationi  in  the  present  posture  of  our  affairs. 

First,  one  great  advantage  proposed  by  the  abo- 
lishing of  Christianity,  is,  that  it  would  very  much 
enlarge  and  establish  Hberty  of  conscience,  that 
great  bulwark  of  our  nation,  and  of  the  Protestant 
religion ;  which  is  still  too  much  limited  by  priest- 
craft; notwithstanding  all  the  good  intentions  of 
the  legislature,  as  we  have  lately  found  by  a  se- 
vere instance.  For  it  is  confidently  reported,  that 
two  young  gentlemen  of  real  hopes,  bright  wit, 
and  profound  judgment,  who,  upon  a  thorough 
examination  of  causes  and  effects,  and  by  the 
mere  force  of  natural  abilities,  without  the  least 
tincture  of  learning,  having  made  a  discovery, 
that  there  was  no  God,  and  generously  commu- 
nicating their  thoughts  for  the  good  of  the  pub- 
lick,  were,  some  time  ago,  by  an  unparalleled 
•eVerity,  and  upon  I  know  not  what  obselete  law, 
broke  for  blasphemy.  And,  as  it  has  been  wisely 
observed,  if  persecution  once  begins,  no  mai| 
alive  knows  how  far  it  may  reach,  or  where  it 
will  end. 

In  answer  to  all  which,  with  deference  to  wiser 
judgments,  I  think  this  rather  shows  the  necessity 
of  a  nominal  religion  among  us.  Great  wits  love 
to  be  free  with  the  higliest  objects ;  and  if  they 
cannot  be  allowed  a  God  to  revile  or  renounce^ 
they  will  speak  evil  of  dignities,  abuse  the  go- 
vernment, and  reflect  upon  the  ministry ;  which 
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I  am  sure  few  will  deny  to  be  of  much  more  per- 
nicious consequence,  according  to  the  saying  of 
Tiberius,  dem^um  offema  diis  aura.  As  to  the 
particular  fact  related,  I  think  it  is  not  fair  to  ar- 
gue from  one  instance,  perhaps  another  cahnot  be 
produced :  yet  (to  the  comfort  of  all  those  who 
may  be  apprehensive  of  persecution)  blasphemy, 
we  know,  is  freely  spoken  a  million  of  times  in 
every  coffeehouse  and  tavern,  or  w^herever  else 
good  company  meet.  It  must  be  allowed,  indeed^ 
that  to  break  an  English  freeborn  officer  only  for 
blasphemy,  was,  to  speak  the  gentlest  of  such  an 
action,  a  very  high  strain  of  absolute  power. 
Little  can  be  said  in  excuse  for  the  general ;  per- 
haps he  was  afraid  it  might  give  offence  to  the 
allies,  among  whom,  for  aught  we  know,  it  may  be 
the  custom  of  the  country  to  believe  a  God.  But 
if  he  argued,  as  some  have  done,  upon  a  mistaken 
principle,  that  an  officer,  who  is  guilty  of  speak- 
ing blasphemy,  may,  some  time  or  other,  proceed 
so  far  as  to  raise  a  mutiny,  the  consequence  is  by 
no  means  to  be  admitted ;  for  surely  the  com- 
mander of  an  English  army  is  likely  to  be  but  ill 
obeyed,  whose  soldiers  fear  and  reverence  him,  as 
little  as  they  do  a  Deity. 

It  is  farther  objected  against  the  Gospel  system, 
that  it  obliges  men  to  the  belief  of  things  too  dif- 
ficult for  freethinkers,  and  such  who  have  shaken 
off  the  prejudices  that  usually  cling  to  a  confined 
education.  To  which  I  answer,  that  men  should 
be  cautious  how  they  raise  objections,  which  re- 
flect upon  the  wisdom  of  the  nation.  Is  not  every 
body  freely  allowed  to  believe  whatever  be  pleases, 
and  to  publish  bis  belief  to  the  world  whenever  he 
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thinks  fit,  especially  if  it  serves  to  strengthen  the 
party,  which  is  in  the  right  ?  Would  any  indif- 
ferent  foreigner,  who  should  read  the  trumpery 
lately  written  by  Asgyll*,  Tindalf,  Toland;}:, 
Coward  §,  and  forty  more,  imagine  the  Gospel  to 
be  our  rule  of  faith,  and  confirmed  by  parliaments? 
Does  any  man  either  believe,  or  say  he  believes, 
or  desire  to  have  it  thought  that  he  ^ays  he  be- 
lieves, one  syllable  of  the  matter?  And  is  any  man 
worse  received  upon  that  score,  or  does  he  find  his 
want  of  nominal  faith  a  disadvantage  to  him,  in 
the  pursuit  of  any  civil  or  military  employment  ? 
WhaUif  there  be  an  old  dormant  statute  or  two 
against  him,  are  they  not  now  obsolete  to  a  de* 
gree,  that  Epsom  and  Dudley  themselves,  if  they 
were  now  alive,  would  find  it  impossible  to  put 
them  in  execution. 

It  is  likewise  urged,  that  there  are,  by  compu- 
tation, in  this  kingdom,  above  ten  thousand  par« 

•  John  Asgyll,  an  ingenious  writer  an4  eminent  lawyer,  died 
Nov.  10,  1738,  aged  upwards  of  fourscore.  In  1698,  he  wrote 
a  treatise,  intituled,  *^  An  Argument,  proving,  that  according  to 
the  Covenant  of  Etpmal  Life,  revealed  in  the  Scripturfjs,  Man 
may  be  translated  from  hence  into  that  Eternal  Life,  without 
passing  through  Death,  although  the  Human  Nature  of  Christ 
could  ncit  thus  be  translated  till  he  had  passed  through  Doath/' 
This  publication  was  the  alleged  cause  of  his  being  e.'^ellcd  the 
house  of  commqns  in  1707  ;  though  it  is  more  probable,  that  the 
desperate  state  of  his  atfairs  was  the  real  motive.  After  his  ex- 
pulsion, ho  became  more  enibarras^^cd  in  his  circumstances,  and 
spet^t  the  last  thirty  yeai-ji  of  his  life  in  prison.  During  this  time, 
he  publishe(|  a  multitL^de  gf  small  tracts^  n^o^t  of  which  weiii 
well  received.     N. 

t  Tindal's  \yritingswere  blasphemoas  and  atheistical.     IL 

J  Toland  published  some  deistical  books.     H, 

§  Coward  assorted  the  mortality  of  the  »oul,  (ind  alleged  the 
seat  of  it  to  be  in  the  bluod.     H. 
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sons,  whose  revenues,  added  to  those  of  my  lords 
the  bishops,  would  suffice  to  maintain  at  least  two" 
hundred  young  gentlemen  of  wit  and  pleasure, 
and  freethinking,  enemies  to  priestcraft,  narrow 
principles,  pedantry,  and  prejudices ;  who  might 
be  an  ornament  tQ  the  court  and  town:  and  then 
again,  so  great  a  number  of  able  [bodied]  divines, 
might  be  a  recruit  to  our  fleet  and  armies.     This 
indeed  appears  to    be   a  consideration  of  some 
weight :  but  then,  on  the  other  side,  several  things 
deserve  to  be  considered  likewise :  as  first,  whether 
it  may  not  be  thought  necessary,  that,  in  certain 
tracts  of  country,  like  what  we  call  parishes,  there 
shall  be  one  man  at  least  of  abilities  to  read  and 
.  write.     Then  it  seems  a  wrong  computation,  that 
the  revenues  of  the  church  throughout  this  island, 
would  be  large  enough  to  maintain  two  hundred 
young  gentlemen,  or  even  half  that  number,  after 
the  present  refined  way  of  living ;  that  is,  to  allow 
each  of  them  such  a  rent,  as,  in  the  modern  form 
of  speech,  would  make  them  easy.     But  still  there 
is  in  this  project  a  greater  mischief  behind ;  and 
^e  ought  to  beware  of  the  woman's  folly,  who 
killed  the  hen,  that  every  morning  laid  her  a  golden 
egg.     For,  pray  what  would  become  of  the  race 
of  men  in  the  next  age,  if  we  had  nothing  to 
trust  to  beside  the  scrofulous  consumptive  pro- 
<luctioiis,  furnished  by  our  men  of  wit  and  plea- 
sure, when,' having  squandered  away  their  vigour, 
health,  and  estates,  they  are  forced,  by  some  dis- 
^^jgreeable  marriage,  to  piece  up  their  broken  for- 
tunes, and  entail  rottenness  and  politeness  on  their 
posterity?  Now,  here   are  ten  thousand  persons 
f^'duced;j^  by  the  wise  regulations  of  Henry  the 
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f  ighth,  to  the  necessity  of  a  low  diet,  and  jnode- 
|-ate  exercise,  who  are  the  only  great  restorers  of 
our  breed,  without  which  the  nation  would,  in  an 
age  or  two,  become  one  great  hospital. 

Another  advantage  proposed  by  the  abolishing 
of  Christianity,  is,  the  clear  gain  of  one  day  ia 
seven,  which  is  now  entirely  lost,  and  consequently 
the  kingdom  one-seventh  less  considerable  ia 
trade,  business,  and  pleasure;  beside  the  loss  to 
the  publick  of  so  many  stately  structure,  now  in 
the  hands  of  the  clergy,  which  might  be  con- 
verted into  play-houses,  market-houses,  exchanges, 
common  dormitories,  and  other  publick  edifices. 

I  hope  I  shall  be  forgiven  a  hard  word,  if  I  call 
this  a  perfect  cavil.  I  readily  own  there  has  been 
an  old  custom,  time  out  of  mind,  for  people  to  as- 
semble in  the  churches  every  Sunday,  and  that 
shops  are  still  frequently  shut,  in  order,  as  it  is 
conceived,  to  preserve  the  memory  of  that  ancient 
practice;  but  how  this  can  prove  a  hindrance  to. 
business  or  pleasure,  is  hard  to  imagine.  What 
if  the  men  of  pleasure  are  forced,  one  day  in  the 
week,  to  game  at  home  instead  of  the  chocolate-, 
houses  ?  are  not  the  taverns  and  coffee-houses 
open  ?  can  there  be  a  more  convenient  season  for 
taking  a  dose  of  physick?  are  fewer  claps  got 
upon  Sundays  than  other  days?  is  not  that  the. 
chief  day  for  trader^  to  sum  up  the  accounts  of 
the  week,  and  for  lawyers  to  prepaie  their  briefs  ? 
But  I  would  fain  know,  how  it  can  be  pretended, 
that  the  churches  are  misapplie<l  ?  where  are 
more  appointments  and  rendezvouses  of  gallantry  ? 
whpre  more  care  to  appear  in  the  foremost  box, 
with  greater  advantage  of  dress?    where  more 
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meetings  for  business  ?  where  more  bargains  driven 
of  all  sorts  ?  and  where  so  many  conveiiiehcies 
or  incitements  to  sleep? 

There  is  one  advantage  greater  than  any  of  the 
foregoing,  proposed  by  the  abolishing  of  Christi- 
anity ;  that  it  will  utterly  extinguish  parties  among 
us,  by  removing  those  factious  distinctiofis  of 
High  and  Low-Church,  of  Whig  and  Tory,  Pres- 
byterian and  Church  of  England,  which  arendw 
so  many  griev^ous  clogs  upon  publick  proceedings, 
and  are  apt  to  dispose  men  to  prefer  the  gratify- 
ing of  themselves,  or  depressing  of  their  adver- 
saries, before  the  most  important  interest  of  the 
state. 

I  confess,  if  it  were  certain,  that  so  gfeat  an 
advantage  would  redound  to  the  nation  by  this 
expedient,   I  would  submit,  and  be  silent :  but 
will  any  man   say,    that  if  the  words  whoring, 
drinking^  cheating^  Ij/ing,  stealing,  were,  by  act  of 
parliament,  ejected  out  of  the  English  tongue  and 
dictionaries,  we  should  all  awake  next  morning 
chaste  and  temperate,  honest  and  justj  and  lovers 
of  truth  ?  Is  this  a  fair  consequence  ?  or  if  the 
physicians  would  forbid  us  to  pronounce  the  word 
pox,  gout,  rheumatism,  and  stone,  would  that  ex- 
pedient serve,  like  so  many  talismans,  to  destroy 
the  diseases  themselves  ?   are  party  and  faction 
rooted  in  men's  hearts  no  deeper  than  phrased  bor- 
rowed from  religion,  or  founded  upon  no  firmer 
principles  ?  and  is  our  language  so  poor,  that  we 
cannot  find  other  terms  to  express  them  ?  are  envy, 
pride,  ava?'ice,  and  ambition  such  ill  nomenclators, 
that  they  cannot  furnish  appellations  for  their 
owners ?  Mill  not  heyduhes,  and  mamalukes^  man- 
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darinSy  and  patsliaws^  or  any  other  words  formed 
at  pleasure,  serve  to  distinguish  those  who  are  in 
the  ministry  from  others,  who  would-be  in  it  if 
they  could  ?  What,  for  instance,  is  easier  than  to 
vary  the  form  of  speech,  and  instead  of  the  word 
Church,  make  it  a  question  in  politicks,  whether 
the  Monument  be  in  danger?  because  religion 
was  nearest  at  hand  to  furnish  a  few  convenient 
phras.es>  is  our  invention  so  barren,  we  can  find  no 
other  ?  suppose,  for  argument  sake,  that  the  To- 
ries favoured  Margarita* ^  the  Whigs  Mrs.  Tofts^ 
and  the  Trimmers  Valentini;  would  not  Marga- 
ritiansy  Toftians,  and  Valentinians  be  very  tole- 
rable marks  of  distinction  ?  the  Prasini  and  Veniti^ 
two  most  virulent  factions  in  Italy,  began  (if  I 
remember  right)  by  a  distinction  of  colours  in 
ribands ;  and  we  might  contend  with  as  good  a 
grace  about  the  dignity  of  the  blue  and  the  greeriy 
which  would  serve  as  properly  to  divide  the  court, 
the  parliament,  and  the  kingdom,  between  them 
as  any  terms  of  art  whatsoever  borrowed  from  re- 
ligion. And  therefore  I  think  there  is  little  force 
in  this  objection  against  Christianity,  or  prospect 
of  so  great  an  advantage,  as  is  proposed  in  the 
abolishing  of  it. 

It  is  again  objected,  as  a  very  absurd  ridiculous 
custom,  that  a  set  of  men  should  be  suffered,  much 
Jess  employed  and  hired,  to  bawl  one  day  in  seven 
against  the  lawfulness  of  those  methods'  most  in 
use,  toward  the  pursuit  of  greatness,  riches,  and 
pleasure,  which  are  the  constant  practice  of  all 

*  Italian  singers  Ihen  in  vogue.     Margarita  was  afterwards 
«iarrjed  to  Dr.  Pepusch.     H. 
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men  alive  on  the  other  six.  But  this  objection  is, 
I  think,  a  little  unworthy  of  so  refined  an  age  as 
ours.  Let  us  argue  this  matter  calmly  :  I  appeal 
to  the  breast  of  any  polite  freethinker,  whether^ 
in  the  pursuit  of  gratifying  a  predominant  passion, 
he  has  not  always  felt  a  wonderful  incitement,  by 
reflecting  it  was  a  thing  forbidden  :  and  therefore 
we  see,  in  order  to  eultivate  this  taste,  the  wisdom 
of  the  nation  has  taken  special  care,  that  the 
ladies  should  be  furnished  with  prohibited  silks, 
and  the  men  with  prohibited  wine.  And  indeed 
it  were  to  be  wished,  that  some  other  prohibitions 
were  promoted,  in  order  to  improve  t^e  pleasures 
of  the  town ;  which,  for  want  of  such  expedi- 
ents, begin  already,  as  I  am  told,  to  flag  and 
grow  languid,  giving  way  daily  to  cruel  inroad^ 
from  the  spleen. 

It  is  likewise  proposed,  as  a  great  advantage  to 
the  publick,  that  if  we  once  discard  the  system  of 
the  Gospel,  all  religion  will  of  course  be  banished 
for  ever ;  and  consequently,  along  with  it,  those 
grievous  prejudices  of  education,  which,  under 
the  names  of  'cirtue,  conscience^  honour,  justice^ 
and  the  like^  are  so  apt  to  disturb  the  peace  of 
human  minds,  and  the  notions  whereof  are  so 
hard  to  be  eradicated,  by  right  reason,  or  free- 
thinking,  sometimes  during  the  whole  course  of 
our  lives. 

Here  I  first  observe,  how  difficult  it  is  to  get  , 
rid  of  a  phrase,  which  the  world  is  once  grown 
fond  of,  though  the  occasion  that  first  produced 
it,  be  entirely  taken  away.  For  several  years  past, 
if  a  man  had  but  an  ill-favoured  nose,  the  deep 
thinkers  of  the  age  would,  some  way  or  other, 
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contrive  to  impute  the  cause  to  the  prejudice  of 
his  education.  From  this  fountain  were  said  to 
be  derived  all  our  foolish  notions  of  justice,  piety, 
love  of  our  country  ;  all  our  opinious  of  God,  or 
a  future  state,  Heaven,  Hell,  and  the  like :  and 
there  might  formerly  perhaps  have  been  some  pre- 
tence for  this  charge.  But  so  effectual  care  has 
been  since  taken  to  remove  those  prejudices,  by  an 
entire  change  in  the  methods  of  education,  that 
(with  honour  I  mention  it  to  our  polite  innova- 
tors) the  young  gentlemen,  who  are  now  on  the 
scene,  seem  to  have  not  the  least  tincture  of  those 
infusions,  or  string  of  those  weed^;  and,  by  con- 
sequence, the  reason  for  abolishing  nominal  Chris-y 
tiauity  upon  that  pretext,  is  wholly  ceased. 

For  the  rest,  it  may  perhaps  admit  a  controversy, 
whether  the  banishing  of  all  notions  of  religion 
whatsoever,  would  be  convenient  for  the  vulgar. 
Not  that  I  am  in  the  least  of  opinion  with  those, 
who  hold  religion  to  have  been  the  invention  of 
politicians,  to  keep  the  lower  part  of  the  world  in 
awe,  by  the  fear  of  invisible  powers  ;  unless  man- 
kind were  theij  very  different  to  what  it  is  now: 
for  I  look  upon  the  mass  or  body  of  our  people 
here  in  England,  to  be  as  freethinkers,  that  is  to 
say,  as  staunch  unbelievers,  as  any  of  the  highest 
about  rank.  But  I  conceive  some  scattered  notions 
a  superior  power  to  be  of  singular  use  for  the  com-, 
mon  people,  as  furnishing  excellent  materials  to 
keep  children  quiet  when  they  grow  peevish,  and 
providing  topicks  of  amusement,  in  a  tedious  win- 
ter night. 

Lastly,  it  is  proposed,  as  a  singular  advantage, 
that  the  abolishing  of  Christianity  will  vei^y  much 
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contribute  to  the  uniting  of  Protestants,  by  en- 
larging the  terms  of  communion,  so  as  to  take  in 
all  sorts  of  Dissenters,  who  are  now  shut  out  of 
the  pale,  upon  account  of  a  few  ceremonies,  which 
all  sides  confess  to  be  things  indifferent :  that  this 
alone  will  effectually  answer  the  great  ends  of  a 
scheme  for  comprehension,  by  opening  a  large 
noble  gate,  at  which  all  bodies  may  enter ;  whereas 
the  chaffering  with  Dissenters,  and  dodging  about 
this  or  the  other  ceremony,  is  but  like  opening  a 
few  wickets,  and  leaving  tliem  at  jar,  by  which 
no  more  than  one  can  get  in  at  a  time,  and  that, 
not  without  stooping,  and  sideling,  and  squeez- 
ing his  body. 

To  all  this  I  answer,  that  there  is  one  darling 
inclination  of  mankind,  which  usually  affects  to 
be  a  retainer  to  religion,  though  she  be  neither 
its  parent,  its  godmother,  or  its  friend  ;  I  mean 
the  spirit  of  opposition,  that  lived  long  before* 
Christianity,  and  can  easily  subsist  without  it. 
Let  us,  for  instance,  examine  wherein  the  oppo- 
sition of  sectaries  among  us  consist ;  we  shall  find 
Christianity  to  have  no  share  in  it  at  all.  Does 
the  Gospel  any  where  prescribe  a  starched 
squeezed  countenance,  a  stiff  formal  gait,  a  sin- 
gularity of  manners  and  habit,  or  any  affected 
modes  of  speech,  diflterent  from  the  reasonable 
part  of  mankind  ?  Yet,  if  Christianity  did  not 
lend  its  name  to  stand  in  the  gap,  and  to  employ 
or  divert  these  humours,  they  must  of  necessity 
be  spent  in  contraventions  to  the  laws  of  the  land, 
and  disturbance  of  the  publick  peace.  There  is 
a  portion  of  enthusiasm  assigned  to  every  nation, 
which,  if  it  has  not  proper  objects  to  work  owj 
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will  burst  out,  and  set  all  in  a  flamr  If  thcr  quiet 
of  a  state  can  be  bought,  by  only  flinging  men  a 
few  ceremonies  to  devour,  it  is  a  purchase  no 
wise  man  would  refuse.  Let  the  mastiffs  amuse 
themselves  about  a  sheep's  skin  stuffed  with  hay, 
provided  it  will  keep  them  from  worrying  the 
flock.  The  institution  of  convents  abroad,  seems, 
in  one  point,  a  strain  of  great  wisdom  ;  there  be- 
ing  few  irregularities  in  human  passions,  that  may 
not  have  recourse  to  vent  themselves  in  some  of 
those  orders,  which  are  so  man v  retreats  for  the 
speculative,  the  melancholy,  the  proud,  the"  si- 
lent, the  politick,  and  the  morose,  to  spend  thenii- 
selves,  and  evaporate  the  noxious  particles ;  for 
each  of  whom,  we  in  this  island,  are  forced  to 
provide  a  several  sect  of  religion,  to  keep  them 
quiet;  and  whenever  Christianity  shall  be  abo- 
lished, the  legislature  must  find  some  other  expe- 
dient to  employ  and  entertain  them.  For  what 
imports  it  how  large  a  gate  you  open,  if  there 
will  be  always  left  a  number,  who  place  a  pride 
and  a  merit  in  refusing  to  enter  ? 

Having  thus  considered  the  most  important  ob- 
jections against  Christianity,  and  the  chief  ad- 
vantages proposed  by  the  abolishing  thereof;  I 
shall  now  with  equal  deference  and  submission 
to  wiser  judgments,  as  before,  proceed  to  men- 
tion a  few  inconveniencies  that  may  happen,-  if 
the  Gospel  should  be  repealed,  which  perhaps 
the  projectors  may  have  not  sufficiently  consi- 
dered. 

And  first,  I  am  very  sensible  how  much  tb^ 
gentlemen  of  wit  and  pleasure  are  apt  to  murmur. 
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and  be  choaked  at  the  sight  of  so  many  daggled- 
tail  parsons,  who  happen  to  fall  in  their  way,  and 
ofiend  their  eyes;  but  at  the  same  time,  these 
wise  reformers  do  not  consider,  what  an  advan- 
tage and  felicity  it  is,  for  great  wits  to  be  always 
provided  with  objects  of  scorn  and  contempt,  ki 
order  to  exercise  and  improve  their  talents,  and 
divert  their  spleen  from  falling  on  each  other,  or 
on  themselves  j  especially  when  all  this  may  be 
done,  without  the-  least  imaginable  danger  ta 
their  persons. 

And  to  urge  another  argument  of  a  parallel  na- 
ture: if  Christianity  were  once  abolished,  how 
could  the  freethinkers,  the  strong  reasoners,  and 
the  men  of  profound  learning,  be  able  to  find  ano- 
ther subject,  so  calculated  in  all  points,  whereon 
to  display  their  abilities  ?  what  wonderful  produc- 
tions of  wit  should  we  be  deprived  of,  from  those 
whose  genius,  by  continual  practice,  has  been 
wholly  turned  upon  raillery  and  invectives  against 
religion,  and  would  therefore  never  be  able  to 
shine  or  distinguish  themselves,  upon  ^ny  other 
3ubject !  we  are  daily  complaining  of  the  great 
decline  of  wit  among  us,  and  would  we  take 
away  the  greatest,  perhaps  the  only  topick  we 
have  left  ?  who  would  ever  have  suspected  Asgyll 
for  a  wit,  or  Toland  for  a  philosopher,  if  the  in- 
exhaustible stock  of  Christianity  had  not  been  at 
hand,  to  provide  them  with  materials?  what 
other  subject  through  all  art  or  nature,  could 
have  produced  Tindal  for  a  profound  author,  or 
fiirnished  him  with  readers  ?  It  is  the  wise  choice 
of  the  subject,  that  alone  adorns  and  distinguishes 
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the  writer*.  For,  had  a  hundred  such  pens  as 
these  been  employed  on  the  side  of  religion,  thdy 
would  have  immediately  sunk  into  silence  and 
oblivion. 

Nor  do  I  think  it  wholly  groundless,  or  my 
fears  altogether  imaginary,  that  the  abolishing 
Christianity  may  perhaps  bring  the  church  into 
danger,  or  at  least  put  the  senate  to  the  trouble 
of  another  securina:  vote.  I  desire  I  may  not  be 
mistaken  ;  I  am  far  from  presuming  to  affirm,  or 
think,  that  the  church  is  in  danger  at  present,  or 
as  things  now  stand  ;  but  we  know  not  how  soon 
it  may  be  so,  when  the  Christian  religion  is  re- 
pealed. As  plausible  as  this  project  seems,  there 
may  be  a  (dangerous  design  lurking  under  it.  No- 
thing can  be  more  notorious,  than  that  the 
Atheists,  Deists,  Socinians,  Antitrinitarians,  and 
other  subdivisions  of  Freethinkers,  are  persons  of 
little  zeal  for  the  present  ecclesiastical  establish- 
ment :  their  declared  opinion  is  for  repealing  the 
sacramental  test:  they  are  very  indifferent  with 
regard  to  ceremonies ;  nor  do  they  hold  the  Jus 
divinmn  of  episcopacy  :  therefore  this  may  be  in- 
tended as  one  politick  step  toward  altering  the* 
constitution  of  the  Church  established,  and  set- 
ting up  Presbytery  in  the  stead,  which  I  leave  to 
be  farther  considered  by  those  at  the  helm. 

In  the  last  place,  I  think  nothing  can  be  more 
plain,  than  that  by  this  expedient,  we  shall  run 

*  "  This  passage,"  says  Dr.  Johnson, "  deserves  to  be  selected,*^ 
and  he  has  accordingly  given  it  at  full  length  in  his  Life  of  Swift  ^ 
adding,  "  the  reasonableness  of  a  Test  is  not  hard  to  be  proved, 
but  perhaps  it  must  be  allowed,  that  the  proper  Test  has  nol 
been  chosen."     N. 
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into  the  evil  we  thiefly  pretend  to  avoid :  and 
that  the  abolishment  of  the  Christian  religion, 
will  be  the  readiest  course  we  can  take  to  intro- 
duce Popery.  And  I  am  the  more  inclined  to 
this  opinion,  becausp  we  know  it  has  been  the 
constant  practice  of  the  Jesuits,  to  send  over 
emissaries,  with  instructions  to  personate  them- 
selves members  of  the  several  prevailing  sects 
among  us.  So  it  is  recorded,  that  they  have  at 
sundry  times  appeared  in  the  disguise  of  Presby- 
terians, Anabaptists,  Independents,  and  Quakers,  ' 
according  as  any  of  these  wer^  most,  in  credit ; 
so,  sin(  e  the  fashion  has  been  taken  up  of  explo- 
ding religion,  the  popish  missionaries  have  not 
been  wanting  to  mix  with  the  Freethinkers;  among 
whom  Toland,  the  great  oracle  of  the  antichris- 
tians,  is  an  Irish  priest,  the  son  of  an  Irish  priest. 
And  the  most  learned  and  ingenious  author  of  a 
book,  called  "  The  Rights  of  the  Christian 
Church,"  was  in  a  proper  juncture  reconciled  to 
the  Romish  faith,  whose  true  son,  as  appears  by 
a  hundred  passages  in  his  treatise,  he  still  con- 
tinues. Perhaps  I  could  add  some  others  to  the 
Dumber ;  but  the  fact  is  beyond  dispute,  and  tl:e^ 
reasoning  they  proceed  by  is  right :  for,  suppo- 
sing Christianity  to  be  exringuisbed,  the  people 
will  never  be  at  ease  till  they  find  out  some  other 
method  of  worship;  which  will  as  infallibly 
produce  superstition,  as  superstition  will  end  in 
Popery. 

And  therefore,  if  notwithstanding  all  I  have 
§aid,  it  still  be  thought  necessary  to  have  a  bill 
brought  in  for  repealing  Christianity,  I  would 
tumbiy  offer  an  amendment,  that  instead  of  the 
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word  Christianity,  may  be  put  Religion  in  gene- 
ral ;  which,  I  conceive,  will  much  better  answer 
all  the  good  ends  proposed  by  the  projectors  of 
it  For,  as  long  as  we  leave  in  being  a  God  and 
his  providence,  with  all  the  necessary  conse- 
quences, which  curious  and  inquisitive  men  will 
be  apt  to  draw  from  such  premises,  We  do  not 
strike  at  the  root  of  the  evil,  though  we  should 
ever  so  effectually  annihilate  the  present  scheme 
of  the  Gospel:  for,  of  what  use  is  freedom  of 
thought,  if  it  will  not  produce  freedom  of  action? 
which  is  the  sole  end,  how  remote  soever  in  ap- 
pearance, of  all  objections  against  Christianity ; 
and  therefore,  the  Freethinkers  consider  it  as  a 
sort  of  edifice,  wherein  all  the  parts  have  such  a 
mutual  dependance  on  each  other,  that  if  you 
happen  to  pull  out  one  single  nail,  the  whole 
fabrick  must  fall  to  the  ground.  This  was  hap- 
pily expressed  by  him,  who  had  heard  of  a  text 
brought  for  proof  of  the  trinity,  which  in  an  an- 
cient manjiscript  was  differently  read ;  he  there- 
upon immediately  took  the  hint,  and  by  a  sudden 
deduction  oFa  long  sorites  ^^  most  logically  con- 
cluded ;  **  Why,  if  it  be  as  you  say,  I  may  safely 
^  whore  and  drink  on,  and  defy  the  parson."  From 
which,  and  many  the  like  instances  easy  to  be 
iproduced,  I  think  nothing  can  be  more  manifest, 
than  that  the  quarrel  is  not  against  any  particu- 
lar points  of  hard  digestion  in  the  Christian  sys- 
tem, but  against  religion  in  general ;  which,  by 

*  A  sorites  differs  from  a  syllogism,  in  that  it  takes  only  the 
minor  proposirion.  An  example  of  tbis  figure  may  be  seen  ifk 
the  History  of  John  Dully  vol.  xviii.     N, 
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laying  restraints  on  human  nature,  is  supposed 
the  great  enemy  to  the  freedom  of  thought  and 
action. 

Upon  the  whole,  if  it  shall  still  be  thought  for 
the  benefit  of  church  apd  state,  that  Christianity 
be  abolished,  I  conceive  however,  it  may  be  more 
convenient  to  defer  the  execution  to  a  time  of 
peace ;  and  not  venture,  in  this  conjuncture,  to 
disoblige  our  allies,  who,  as  it  falls  out,  are  all 
Christians,  and  many  of  them,  by  the  prejudices 
of  their  education,  so  bigotted,  as  to  place  a  sort 
of  pride  in  the  appellation.  If  upon  being  re- 
jected by  them,  we  are  to  trust  to  an  alliance 
with  the  Turk,  %ve  shall  find  ourselves  much  de- 
ceived :  for,  as  he  is  too  remote,  and  generally 
engaged  in  war  with  the  Persian  emperor,  so  his 
people*  would  be  more  scandalized  at  our  infide- 
lity, than  our  Christian  neighbours.  For  the 
Turks  are  not  only  strict  observers  of  religious 
vorship,  but,  what  is  worse,  believe  a  God ; 
vhich  is  more  than  is  required  of  us,  even  while 
vre  preserve  the  name  of  Christians. 

To  conclude :  whatever  some  may  think  of  the 
^reat  ad  vantages  to  trade  ))y  this  favourite  scheme, 
I  do  very  much  apprehend,  that  in  six  months  . 
time  after  the  act  is  passed  for  the  extirpation  of 
the  Gospel,  the  Bank  and  East-India  stock  may 
fall  at  least  one  per  cent.  And  since  that  is  fifty 
times  more,  than  ever  the  M^isdom  of  our  age  . 
thought  fit  to  venture,  for  the  preservation  of 
C^hristianity,  there  is  no  reason  we  should  be  at 
^o  great  4  loss,  merely  for  the  sake  of  destroying 
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In  the  Miscellanies,  published  by  Morphew,  in 
1711,  the  following  Advertisement,  evidently  dic- 
tated by  Dr.  Swift,  is  prefijced  : 

"  Th.e  following  letter  is  supposed  by  some  ju- 
dicious persons  to  be  of  the  same  author,  and  if 
their  conjectures  be  right,  it  will  be  of  no  disad-r 
vantage  to  him  to  have  it  revived,  considering  the 
time  when  it  was  writ,  the  persons  thcri  at  the 
helm,  and  the  designs  in  agitation,  against  which 
this  paper  so  boldly  appeared.  I  have  been  as^ 
sured  that  the  suspicion  which  the  supposed  au- 
thor  lay  under  for  writing  this  Letter,  absolutely 
ruined  him  ^yith  the  late  Ministry.  '  I  have  takea 
leave  to  omit  about  a  page  which  was  purely  pefr 
sonal,  and  of  no  use  to  the  subject.'" 
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SIR,  ♦       Dublin,  Dec.  4:,  170s. 

A  RECEIVED  vour  letter,  wherein  vou  tell  me 
of  the  strange  representations  made  of  us  on  your 
side  of  the  water.  The  instance  you  are  pleased 
to  mention  is  that  of  the  presbyterian  missionary, 
Mrho,  Recording  to  your  phrase,  has,  been  lately 
persecuted  at  Drogheda  for  his  religion :  but  it 
is  easy  to  observe,  how  mighty  industrious  some 
people  have  been  for  three  or  four  years  past,  to 
haqd  about  stories  of  the  hardships,  the  merits, 
the  number,  aud  the  power  of  the  presbyterians  in 
Ireland  ;  to  raise  formidable  ideas  of  the  dangers 
of  popery  there,  and  to  transmit  all  for  England, 
improved  by  great  additions,  and  with  special  care 
to  have  them  inserted,  with  comments,  in  those 
infamous  weekly  papers,  that  infest  your  coffee- 
houses. So  when  the  clause  enacting  a  sacra- 
n^^ntal  test  was  put  in  execution,  it  was  given 
^^t  in  England,  that  half  the  justices  of  peace, 
through  this  kingdom,  had  laid  down  their  com- 
^^issions :  whereas,  upon  examination,  the  whole 
*^^^niber  was  found  to  amount  only  to  a  dozen  or 
thirteen,  and  those  generally  of  the  lowest  rate 
'^  fortune  and  understanding,  aud  some  of  them' 
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uperannuated.     So,  when  the  earl  of  Pembroke 
was  in  Ireland,  and  the  parliament  sitting,  a  for- 
mal story  was  very  gravely  carried  to  his  excel- 
lency, by  some  zealous  members,  of  a  priest  newly 
arrived  from  abroad  to  the  north-west  parts  of 
Ireland,  who  had  publickly  preached  to  his  people, 
to  fall  a  murdering  theprotestants;  which, .though 
invented  to  serve  an  end  they   were  then  upon, 
and  are  still  driving  at,  was  presently  handed 
over,  and  printed  with  shrewd  remarks  by  your 
worthy  scribblers.     In  like  manner,  the  account 
of  that  person,  who  was  lately  expelled  our  uni- 
versity for  reflecting  on  the  meoiory  of  king  Wil- 
liam :  what  a  dust  it  raised,  and  how  foully  it  wa^ 
related,  is  fresh  enough  in  memory.  Neither  would 
people  be  convinced,  till  the  university  was  at  the 
pains  of  publishing  a  Latin  paper  to  justify  them- 
selves.    And  to  mention  no  more,  this  story  of  the 
persecution  at  Drogheda,   how  it  has  been  spread 
and  aggravated,  what   consequences  have  been 
drawn  from   it,  and  what  reproaches   fixed   on 
those  who  have  least  deserved  them,  we  are  already 
informed.     Now  if  the  end  of  all  this  proceeding 
were  a  secret  and  mystery,  I  should  not  pretend 
to  give  it  an  interpretation;  but  sufficient   care 
has  been  taken  to  explain  it,   first,   by   addresses 
artificially  (if  not  illegally)  procured,  to  shew  the 
miserable  state  of  the  dissenters  in  Ireland  by  rea* 
son   of  the  sacramental   test,  and  to  desire  the 
queen's  intercession   that  it  might  be  repealed. 
Then  it  is  manifest,  that  our  Speaker*,  when  b 

♦  Alan  Brodcrick,  esq.  was  appointed  by  king  William  solicitc 
general  of  Ireland,  in  whirh  post  he  was  continued  by  qu 
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-waslast year  in  £nglan<l,  solicited  in  person  seve- 
ral members  of  both  houses  to  have  k  repealed  by 
an  act  there  ;  though  it  be  a  matter  purely   nar 
tiona;!,    that  cannot  possibly   interfere  with  tht 
trade  and  iwlerest  of  England  ;  and   though   he 
himself  appeared  formerly  the  most  zealous  of  alt 
men,  against  die 'injustice  of  binding  a  nation  by 
•laws,  to  which  they  do  not  consent.     And  :lastly, 
those  weekly  libellers,  whenever  they  get  a  tale  by 
the  end  relating  to  ilreland,  without  once  troubling 
their  thoughts  aboutl^e  truth,  always  end  it  with 
an  application  against  the  sacramental  test,  and 
the  absolute  necessity  there  is  of  repealing  it  in 
both  kingdoms.     I  know  it  may  be  reckoned  a 
weakness  to  say  any  thing  of  such  trifles,  as  are 
belowa  serious  man's  notice;  much  less  would  I 
disparage   the  understanding  of   any  party,    to 
think  they  would  choose  the  vilest  and  most  igno- 
rant among  mankind,  to  employ  them  for  the  as-» 
«ertors  of  a  cause.     I  shall  only  say,  that  the  scan*- 
dalous  liberty  those  wretches  take  would  hardly 
be  allowed,  if  it  were  not  mingled  with  opinions 
that  some  men  would  be  glad  to  advance.     Be- 
sides,  how  insipid  soever  those^  papers  are,   they 
seem  to  be  levelled  to  the  understandings  of  a 
great  number;  they  are  grown  a  necessary  part  in 
coffeehouse  furniture,  and  sometime  or  other  may 
happen  to  be  read  by  customers  of  all  ranks,  for 
curiosity  and  amusement,  because  they  lie  always 
ia  the  way.     One  9?  these^  authors  (the  fellow 

Aane;  was  chosen  speaker  in  1703;  attprn^-general  in. 1707; 
^liiei  justice  of  the  queen's  bench  in  I709  ;  lord  chancellor,  SepU 
^»il7i4;  created  bar^m  Brodcrick,  April  13,.  171^5  ;  viscount 
Mydclton  Cydel,  Aug.  5,  17J7.     He  died  Aug.  29,  172S.  K. 
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that  was  pilloried,  I  have  forgot  his  name*)  i»  in- 
deed so  grave,  sententious,    dogmatical  a  rogue, 
that  there  is  no  enduring  him ;    the  Observator  f 
is  much  the  brisker  of  the  two,  and   1  think   far- 
ther gone  of  late  in  lies  and  impudence,  than  his 
^presbyterian  brother.     The  reason  why  I  mention 
him,  is,  to  have  an  occasion  of  letting  you  know, 
that  you  have  not  dealt  so  gallantly  with  us,  as  we 
did  with  you  in  a  parallel  case  :  last  year  a  paper 
was  brought  here  from  England,  called  "A  Dia- 
logue between  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and 
Mr.  Higgins,"  which  we  ordered  to  be  burnt  by 
the  common  hangman,  as  it  well  deserved,  though 
we  have  no  more  to  do  with  his  grace  of  Canter- 
l>ury:};,  than  you  have  with    the  archbishop   of 
Dublin  § ;  nor   can  you  love  and  reverence  your 
prelate,  more  than  we  do  ours,  whom  you  tamely 
suffer  to  be  abused  openly,  and  by  name,  by  that 
.paltry  rascal  of  an  Observator;  and  lately  upon 
an  affair  wherein  he  had  no  concern ;  I  mean  the 
business  of  the  niissionarv  of  Droo:heda,  wherein 
,  our  excellent  primate   was  engaged,  and  did  no- 
thing but  according  to  law  and  discretion.     But 
because  the  lorc^  archbishop  of  Dubhn  has  been 
upon  several  -occasions,   of  late  years,   misrepre- 
sented in  England,  I  would  wiUingly   set   you 
right  in  his  character  l|.     For  his  great  sufferings 

*  Daniel  Defoe.    H. 

t  Mr.  John  Tutchin.     H. 

J  Dr.  Thomas  Tenison.    H. 

§  Dr.  William  King.     H. 

II  It  is  very  remarkable  that  this  character  wa»  omitted  in  tbe 
Irish  edition  of  1735,  said  to  have  been  dictated,  or  strictly  re- 
vised, by  the  Dean  himself  ;*  and  Mr.  Pope,  who  has  been  accas^d 
o£  garbling  the  ^yd tings  he  was  entrusted   with,  appears  hiereat 
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and  eminent  services,  he  was  by  the  late  kinj?  pro- 
moted to  the  see  of  Derry.  About  the  same  time 
he  wrote  a  book  to  justify  the  revolution,  wherein 
was  an  account  of  king  James's  proceedings  in 
Ireland  ;  and  the  late  archbishop  Tillotson  recom- 
mended it  to  the  king,  as  the  most  serviceable 
treatise  that  could  have  been  published  at  such  a 
juncture.  And  as  his  grace  set  out  upon  those 
principles,  he  has  proceeded  so  ever  since,  as  a 
Joyal  subject  to  the  queen,  entirely  for  the  suc- 
cession in  the  protestant  line,  and  for  ever  ex- 
cluding the  pretender;  and  though  a  firm  friend 
to  the  church,  yet  with  indulgence  toward  dis- 
senters, as  appears  from  his  conduct  at  Derry, 
where  he  was  settled  for  many  years  artong  the 
jnost  virulent  of  the  sect,  yet  upon  his  removal  to 
Dublin,  they  parted  from  him  with  tears  in  their 
^yes,  and  universal  acknowledgements  of  his  wis- 
dom and  goodness.  For  the  rest,  it  must  be 
owned,  he  does  not  busy  himself  by  entering  deep 
r into  any  party,  but  rather  spends  his  time  in  acts 

.least  a  faithful  editor,  and  the  author  himself  to  be  the  garbler. 
Lord  Orrery  informs  u?,  that  Dr.  King,  when  bishop  of  Derry, 
liindred  Dr.  Swift  from  being  made  Dean  of  Derry.      So    tha^, 
considering    the   violence  of  Swift's  resentments,  it  may  seem 
liarder  to  account  for  his  inserting  this  encomium,  than  for  his 
leaving  it  out.     But  he  was  then,  probably,  a  stranger  to  the  ill 
^t)(Iice  of  his  back  friend,  till  he  was  initiated  into  the  party  to  which 
}ic  afterwards  adhered,  and  to  which  Dr.   Boulter  owed  his  ad- 
Aancement  to  tlJc  Primacy,  in  171P»  in  opposition  td   Dr.  King, 
AVhatevcr  induced  Swift  to  efface  this  character,  the  pubHck,  once 
in  possession  o<"  it,  will  not  contentedly  part  with  it.     It  is  too 
precious  a  morsel  to  be  lost.     Anu*  if  authors  (as   they  have   a 
right)  shall  c<2s/ra/c  themselves,  thoy  must  not  think  to  appear  to 
...the  world  with  the  same  sjiirtt  as  before.    W.  B. 


bf  hospitality  aftd  Chlrity,  in  baildiiigoFclmrcIieSr 
tepai ring  his  palace,  in  ihtroducing  attd  preferring 
the  Wrthiest  pe^rSbn*  he  caii  fittd,  Without  other 
V^gkrds  ;  in  ^hort,  in  the  ptattitte  of  all  virtue*, 
that  can  becomfe  d  jiVibHck  or  pri\^te  Iffe-  This  and 
Witrre,  if  possible,  is  due  to  so  excellent  a  person, 
Vi^ho  ifiay  be  justly  reckonefd  atrtong  the  greatest 
atid  most  learned  prelates  of  this  age,  however  hi^ 
Ichkracfter  tnay  be  defiled  by  such  iiiea*  and  tHrty 
hands,  as  those  of  the  Observator,  or  such  as  em- 
ploy him, 

I  how  come  to  ans^^er  the  other  part  of  ytrut 
letter,  and  shall  give  ydti  my  opinion  freely  abo\it 
Repealing  the  sacramental  test ;  6nly>  whereas  you 
desire  my  thoughts  as  a  friend,  and  not  as  I  am,  a 
member  of  parliament,  I  must  assure  you  they  are 
"exactly  the  same  in  both  capacities, 

I  must  biegiri  by  telling  ydu,  We  kre  geherally 
surpriised  at  your  Xvbnderful  kindness  'to  us  on 
this  occasion,  it  being  $o  very  industrious  t6  teach 
lis  to  see  our  iiitetests  in  a  point,  \\'here  we  are  ^6 
unable  to  see  it  ourselves.  This  has  given  us 
some  suspicion  ;  atid  though  in  my  own  particular 
I  am  hugely  bent  to  believe,  that  whenever  you 
concern  yourselves  in  our  affairs,  it  is  certainly  for 
our  good,  yet  I  have  the  misfortune  to  be  softie- 
thing  singular  in  this  beKef ;  arid  therefore  I  never 
attempt  to  justify  it,  but  content  myself  to  posfse$$ 
my  own  opinion  in  private,  for  fear  of  encounter- 
ing men  of  more  wit  or  words  than  1  have  to  spare. 
We  at  this  distance,  who  see  nothing  of  the 
spring  of  actiohs,  are  forced,  by  mere  conjecture, 
to  assign  two  reasons  for  your  desiring  us  to  re- 
peal the  sacramental  test ;  one  is,  because  you  are 
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said  to  iYyidgine  it  will  be  a  step  toward  the  like 
good  work  in  Ei^gland.  The  other  more  imme- 
diate, that  it  will  open  a  way  for  lewarding  several 
persons,  who  have  well  deserved  upon  a  great  oc- 
castofi,  but  l^'^Iio  are  now  unqualified  through  that 
iftypedfftietttb 

I  4o  not  freijuently  quote,  poets,  especially  Engw 
fish;  but  I  remember  there  ,is  in  some  of  Mr. 
Cowley's  love  verses  a  strain,  that  I  thought  ex- 
traordinary at  fifteen,  and  h^ve  often  since  ima- 
ginerl  it  to  be  spoken  by  Ireland. 


"  Forbid  it  Heaven,  my  life  should  be 
Weigh'd  wilh  her  Icnist  conveniency." 


In  short,  whatever  advantage  you  propose  to 
^ourselves    by     repealing    the   sacramental    test, 
speak  it  mrt  plainly,    it  is    the   best    argument 
you  can  use,  for   we   value  your  interest  much 
tnore  than  our  own ;    if  your    little    finger  be 
^ore,    artd   you    think  a   poultice   made  of   our 
vitals  'will  give  it  any  ease,  speak  the  word,  and  it 
^hatl  be  done:  the  interest  of  our  whole  kingdom, 
is  at  any  time  reiady  to  strike  to  tha-t   of  your 
2>oorest  fishing  towns ;  it  is  hafd  you  will  not  ac- 
cept our  services,  unless  we  believe  at  the  same 
time,  that  you  are  only  consulting  our  profit,  and 
giving  us  marks  of  your  Ibve,     If  there  be  a  fire 
^t  sortie  distance,  and  I  immediately  blow  up  m}*' 
lioifsfe  before  there  be  occasion,  because  you  are 
^tti£ln  of  quality,   and  apprehend  some  danger  to 
€t  comer  of  your  stable;  yet  why  should  you  re- 
fjtiire  me  to  attend  next  morning  at  your  levee, 
With  my  humble  thanks  for  the  favour  you  l>av€ 
dtmc^  me  ? 

1 
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If  we  might  be  allowed  to  judge  for  ourselveSf 
we  had  abundance  of  benefit  by  the  sacramental 
test,  and  foresee  a  number  of  mischiefs  would  be 
the  consequence  of  repealing  it;  and  we  conceive 
the  objections  made  against  it  by  the  dissenters, 
are  of  no  manner  of  force.  They  tell  us^  of  their 
merits  in  the  late  war  in  Ireland,  and  how  cheer- 
fully they  engaged  for  the  safety  of  the  nation ; 
that  if  they  had  thought  they  had  been  fighting 
only  other  people's  quarrels,  perhaps  it  might  have- 
cooled  their  zeal;  and  that  for  the  future  they 
shall  sit  down  quietly,  and  let  us  do  our  work 
ourselves ;  nay,  that  it  is  necessary  they  should 
do  so,  since  they  cannot  take  up  arms  under  the* 
penalty  of  high  treason. 

Now  supposing  them  to  have  done  their  duty, 
as  I  believe  they  did,  (and  not  to  trouble  them 
about  the  fly  on  the  wheel,)  I  thought  liberty, 
property,  and  religion,  had  been  the  three  sub- 
jects of  the  quarrel ;  and  have  not  all  those  been 
amply  secured  to  them  ?  had  they  not  at  that 
time  a  mental  reservation  for  power  and  employ- 
ments? and  must  these  two  articles  be  added 
henceforward  in  our  national  quarrels  ?  It  is 
grown  a  mighty  conceit  among  some  men^  to 
melt  down  the  phrase  of  a  church  established  by 
law,  into  that  of  the  religion  of  the  magistrate ; 
of  which  appellation  it  is  easier  to  find  the  re;asou 
than  the  sense :  if  by  the  magistrate  they  mean 
the  prince,  the  expression  includes  a  falshood  ; 
for  when  king  James  was  prince,  the  established 
church  was  the  same  it  is  now.  If  by  the  same 
word  they  mean  the  legislature,  we  desire  no 
more.      Be  that  as  it  will,  we  of  this  kingdooi 
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believe  the  church  of  Ireland  to  be  the  national 
church,  and  the  only  one  established^  by  lau%  and 
are  willing  by  the  same  law  to  give  a  toleration 
to  dissenters;  but  if  once  we  repeal  our  sacra- 
mental test,  and  grant  a  toleration,  or  suspend 
.the  execution  of  the  penal  laws,  I  do  not  see  how 
we  can  be  said  to  have  any  esttiblished  church 
remaining;   or  rather,  why  there  will  not  be  as 
many  established  churches,  £^s  there  are  sects  of 
-dissenters.     No,  say  they,  yours  will  still  be  the 
national  church,  because  your  bishops  and  clergy 
are  maintained  by  the  publick ;  but,  that  I  sup- 
pose will  be  of  no  long  duration,  and  it  would  be 
very  unjust  it  should,  because,  to  speak  in  TindaPs 
phrase,   it  is  not  reasonable  that  revenues  should 
be  annexed  to  one  opinion,   more  than  another, 
-when  all  are  equally  lawful;   and  it  is  the  same 
author's  maxim,  that  no  frecborn  subject  ought 
-to  pay  for  maintaining  specuktions  he  does  not 
•  believe.    But  why  should  any  man,  upon  account 
of  opinions  he  cannot  help,  be  deprived  of  the 
opportunity  of  serving  his  queen  and  country  ? 
Their  zeal  is  commendable,  and   when  employ- 
ments go  a  begging  for  want  of  hands,  they  shall 
be  sure  to  have  the  refusal,  only  upon  condition 
they  will  not  pretend  to  them  upon  maxims,  which 
equally  include  atheists,  turks,  jews,  infidels,  and 
-hereticks;  or,  which  is  still  more  dangerous,  even 
papists  themselves:    the  former  you   allow,    the 
i)ther  you  deny ;  because  these  last  own  a  foreign 
power,  and  therefore  must  be  shut  out.    But  there 
i§  no  great  weight  in  this ;  for  their  religion  can 
suit  with  free  states,  with  limited  or  absolute  mo- 
narchies, as  well  as  a  better ;  and  the  pope's  power 
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tin  Fran^ce  is  but  a  shado^?^ ;  so  that,  up (m  this  foot, 
there  need  be  no  great  clanger  to  tlie  constitHtion, 
hy  admitting  papists  to  emplo}Tnents.'  i  m4U  help 
you  to  enough  off  them  who  shall  be  ready  to  al- 
low the  pope  as  little  power  here  as  )rott  please ; 
and  the  bare  opinion  of  his  being  vicar  -cff  Christy 
is  but  a  speculative  point,  for  which  no  man,  it 
seems,  ought  to  be  deprived  of  tlie  capacity  of 
serving  his  country. 

But,  if  you  please,  I  will  tell  you  the  great  ob- 
jection we  have  against  repealing  this  same  sacra- 
mental test.  It  is,  that  we  are  verily  persuaded, 
the  consequence  will  be  an  entire  alteration  of 
religion  among  us,  in  no  great  compass  of  years. 
And  pray,  observe  how  we  reason  here  in  Ireland 
.upon  this  matter. 

We  observe  the  Scots,  in  our  northern  parts,  to 
be  a  brave  industrious  people,  extremely  devoted 
to  their  rdigion,  and  full  of  an  undisturbed  affec- 
tion toward  each  other.  Numbers  of  that  noble 
nation,  invited  by  the  fertilities  of  the  soil,  are 
glad  to  exchange  their  barren  hills  of  Loquabar, 
by  a  voyage  of  three  hours,  for  our  fruitful  vales 
x)f  Down  and  Antrim,  so  productive  of  that  grain, 
which,  at  httle  trouble  and  less  expense,  finds  diet 
and  lodging  for  themselves  and  their  cattle.  These 
people,  by  their  extreme  parsimony,  wonderfdl 
dexterity  in  dealing,  and  firm  adherence  to  on« 
another,  soon  grow  into  wealth  from  the  smallest 
beginnings,  never  are  rooted  out  where  they  once 
fix,  and  increase  daily  by  new  supplies ;  besides, 
when  tlieyare  the  superior  number  in  any  tract 
of  ground,  they  are  not  over  patient  of  mixture; 
but  such,  whom  they  cannot  assimilate,  soon  fintl 
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it  their  interest  to  remove,  I  have  done  all  in  my  > 
power,  on  some  land  of  ray  own,  to  preserve  two 
or  three  English  fellows  in  their  neighbourhood, 
but  found  it  impossible,  though  one  of  tlient 
thought  he  had  sufficiently  made  his  court  by 
turning  presbyterian.  Add  to  all  this,  that  they 
bring  along  with  them  fronv  Scotland  a  most  for* 
-  midable  notion  6f  our  church,  which  they  look 
upon  at  least  three  degrees  worse  than  popery: 
and  it  is  tyatural  it  should  be  so,  since  they  come 
over  full  fraught  with  that  spirit,  which  taught 
them  to  abolish  episcopacy  at  home. 

Then  we  proceed  farther,  and  observe,  that  the 
gentlemen  of  employments  here  make  a  very  con- 
siderable number  in  the  house  of  commons,  and 
Jiave  no  other  merit,  but  that  of  doing  their  duty 
in  their  several  stations;  therefore  when  the  test 
is    repealed,   it  will   be    highly   reasonable   they 
should  give  place  to  those,  who  have  much  greater 
services  to  plead.     The  commissions  of  the  re- 
A^enue  are  soon  disposed  x)f,  and  the  collectors  and 
other  oflScei^  throughout  this  kingdom,  are  gene- 
rally appointed  by  the  commissioners,  which  gives 
them  a  mighty  influence  in  every  county.     As 
Uucfa  may  be  said  of  the  great  offices  in  the  law ; 
^nd  when  this  dqor  is  open  to  let  dissenters  into 
*he  commissions  of  the  peace,  to  make  them  high 
^heriff^s,  mayors  of  corporations,  and  officers  of 
the  army  and.  militia,  I  do  not  see  how  it  cap  he 
.otherwise,  considering  their  industry  and  our  su- 
^ineness,  but  that  they  may,^  in  a  very  few  years, 
^row  to  a  majority  in  the  house  of  commons,  and 
^'onsequently  make  themselves  the  national  reli- 
^on,  and  have  a  fair  pretence  to  demand  the 
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revenues  of  the  church  for  their  teachei-s.  I  know 
it  will  be  objected,  that  if  all  this  should  happen 
as  1  describe,  j'et  the  presbyterian  religion  could 
never  be  made  the  national  by  act  of  parliament, . 
because  our  bishops  are  so  great  a  number  in  the ' 
house  of  lords ;  and  without  a  majority  there, 
the  church  could  not  be  abolished.  But  I  have 
two  very  good  expedients  for  that,  which  I  shall 
leave  you  to  guess,  and  I  dare  swear  our  speaker 
here  has  often  thought  on,  especially  having  en- 
deavoured at  one  of  them  so  lately.  To  convince 
you,  that  this  design  is  not  so  foreign  from  some 
people's  thoughts,  I  must  let  you  know,  that  an 
honest  bellwether  of  our  house  *,  (you  have  him 
now  in  England,  I  wish  you  could  keep  him 
there,)  had  the  impudence  some  years  ago,  in  par- 
liament time,  to  shake  my  lord  bishop  of  Kilaloof 
by  his  lawn  sleeve,  and  tell  him,  in  a  threatening 
manner,  '*  that  he  hoped  to  hve  to  see  the  day, 
when  there  should  not  be  one  of  his  order  in  the 
kingdom." 

These  last  lines  perhaps  you  think  a  digression; 
therefore  to  return:  1  have  told  you  the  conse- 
quences we  fully  reckon  upon,  from  repealing  the 
isacramental  test,  which  although  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  such  as  are  for  doing  it,  are  actually  in  no 
manner  of  pain  about  it,  and  many  of  them  care 
not  threepence  whether  there  be  any  church,  or 
not;  yet  because  they  pretend  to  argue  from  con- 
science, as  well  as  policy  and  interest,  1  thought 
it  proper  to  understand  and  answer  them  accord- 
ingly, 

♦  Supposed  to  be  Mr.  Broderick.     II. 

f  Dr.  Lindsay,  afterward  lord  prinfate.     H.  - 
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Now,  sir,  in  answer  to  your  question,  whether, 
if  any  attempt  should  be  made  here  for  repealing 
the  sacramental  test,  it  would  be  likety  to  suc- 
ceed? the  number  of  professed  dissenters  in  this 
parliament  was,  as  I  remember,  something  under 
a  dozen,  and  I  cannot  call  to  mind  above  thi\-ty 
others,  Avho  were  expected  to  fall  in  with  them. 
This  is  certain,  that  the  presby terian  party,  hav- 
ing with  great  industry  mustered  up  their  forces, 
did  endeavour  one  day,  upon  occasion  of  a  hint  . 
in  my  lord  Pembroke's  speech,  to  introduce  a  de- 
bate about  repealing  the  test  clause,  when  there 
appeared  at  least  four  to  one  odds  against  them ; 
and  the  ablest  of  those,,  who  were  reckoned  the 
most  staunch  and  thoroughpaced  whigs  upon  all 
other  occasions,  fell  off  >vith  an  abhorrence  at  the 
fii*st  mention  of  this. 

I  must  desire  you  take  notice,  that  the  terms  of 
JVh ig  3ind  Tortfy  do  not  properly  express  the  dif- 
ferent interests  in  our  parliament.  I  remember, 
ivhen  I  was  last  in  England,  I  told  the  king, 
^'  that  the  highest  Tories  we  had  with  us  would 
-make  tolerable  Whigs  there."  This  was  certainly 
light,  and  still  in  the  general  continues  so,  unless 
you  have  since  admitted  new  characteristicks, 
which  did  not  come  within  our  definition.  Who* 
-ever  bears  a  true  veneration  for  the  glorious  me- 
inory  of  king  William,  as  our  great  cfeliverer  from 
popery  and  slavery ;  whoever  is  firmly  loyal  to  our 
present  queen,  with  an  utter  abhorrence  and  de- 
testation of  the  pretender;  whoever  approves  the 
succession  to  the  crown  in  the  house  of  Hanover, 
^nd  is  for  preserving  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of 
the  church  of  Englancj,  \yith  an  indulgence  for 
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scrupulous  consciences ;  sqch  ft  man  we  .think 
acts  upon  right  principlea,  ^uU  n)ay  be  justly  B,h  ' 
lowed  a  whig :  and  I  believe  there  are  not  sisf 
members  in  our  house  of  commons,  who  qiay  npt 
fairly  come  under  this  description.  So  that  the 
parties  among  us  are  made  up,  on  one  side,  of 
moderate  whigs,  and  on  the  other  of  presbyte-i 
rians  and  their  abettors ;  by  which  last  I  mean 
such,  who  can  equally  go  to  a  church  or  copvep- 
tide,  or  such  who  are  indifferent  to  ^11  religioi)  in 
general ;  or  lastly,  such  who  affect  to  bear  a  per- 
gonal rancour  toward  the  clergy :  these  last  are  ^ 
set  of  men  not  of  our  own  growth,  their  principle^ 
at  least  have  been  imported  of  late  years;  yet  thi# 
whole  party  put  together,  will  scarce,  I  am  con- 
fident, amount  to  ^bove  fifty  men  in  parliament, 
which  can  hardly  be  worked  up  into  a  majority, 
of  three  hundred. 

As  to  the  house  of  Lords,  the  diflficulty  ther^, 
is  conceived  at  least  as  great  as  in  ours.  3o  many 
of  our  temporal  peers  live  in  England,  that  thp 
bishops  are  generally  pretty  near  a  par  of  the 
house,  and  we  reckon  they  will  h^  all  to  a  man 
against  repealing  the  test;  and  yet  their  lordships 
are  generally  thought  as  good  whjgs  upon  our 
principles,  as  any  in  the  kingdom.  There  are  in- 
deed a  few  lay  lords,  who  appear  to  have  no  great 
devotion  for  episcopacy ;  and  perhaps  one  or  two 
more,  with  whom  certain  powerful  motives  might 
he  used,  for  removing  any  difficulty- whatsoever: 
hut  these  are,  in  no  sort,  a  number  to  carry  any 
point  against  a  conjunction  of  the  rest,  and  the 
whole  bench  of  bishops. 
.Besides,  the  whole  body  of  our  clergy  is  ,utterly 
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against  repealing  the  test,  though  they  are  entirely 
devoted  to  her  majesty,  and  hardly  one  in  a  hun- 
dred, who  are  not  very  good  whigs,  in  our  accep- 
tation of  the-  word.    And  I  must  let  you  know, 
that  we  of  Ireland  are  not  yet  come  up  to  other 
folk's  refinements,  for  we  generally  love  and  esteem 
our  clergy,  and  think  they  deserve  it;  nay,  we  arc 
apt  to  lay  some  weight  upon  their  opinion,  and 
would  not  willingly  disoblige  them,  at  least,  unless 
it  were  upon  some  greater  point  of  interest  than 
this.     And  their  judgment  in  the  present  affair  is 
the  more  to  be  regarded,  because  they  are  the  last 
persons,  who  will  be  affected  by  it :  this  makes 
us  think  them  impartial,  and  that  their  concern  is 
only  for  religion,  and  the  interest  of  the  kingdom. 
Because  the  act,  which  repeals  the  test,  will  only 
qualify  a  layman  for  an  employment,  but  not  a 
presbyterian  or  anabaptist  preacher,  for  a  church- 
living.     Now  I  must  take  leave  to  inform  you, 
that  several  members  of  our  house,  and  myself 
among  the  rest,  knowing  some  time  ago  what  was 
upon  the  anvil,  went  to  all  the  clergy  we  knew  of 
any  distinction,  and  desired  their  judgment  in  the 
matter;  wherein  we  found  a  most  wonderful  agree^ 
meat,  there  being  but  one  divine  that  we  could 
hear  of  in  the  whole  kingdom,  \vho  appeared  of 
a  contrary  sentiment;  wherein  he  afterward  stood 
alone  in  the  convocation,  very  little  to  his  credit, 
though,  as  be  hoped,  very  much  to  his  interest, 

rwill  now  consider  a  little  the  arguments  of^ 
fered  to  show  the  advantages,  or  rather  the  neces-.- 
sity  pf  repealing  the  test  in  Ireland,  We  are  told, 
the  popish  interest  is  here  so  formidable,  that  all 
lands  shQuld  be  joined  to  keep  it  under;  that  tbq 

VOL.  Ill,  h 
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only  names  of  distinction  among  us  ought  to  be 
those  of  protestant  and  papist ;  and  that  this  ex? 
pedient  is  the  only  mefi^ns  to  unite  all  protestants 
upon  one  common  bottom.  All  wlrich  is  nothing 
but  misrepresentation  and  mistake. 

If  we  were  under  any  real  fear  of  the  papists  in 
this  kingdomi,  it  would  be  hard  to  think  us  so 
stupid,  as  not  to  be  equally  apprehensive-  with 
others,  since  we  are  likely  to  be  the  greatest,  and 
m9re  imn>ediate  sufferers ;  but  on  the  contrary, 
we  look'  upon  them  to  be  altogether  as  inconsi- 
derable, as  the  women  and  children.  Their  lands 
are  almost  entirely  taken  from  them,  and  they  are 
rendered  incapable  of  purchasing  any  more,  and 
for  the  little  that  remains,  provision  is  made  by 
the  late  act  against  popery,  that  it  will  daily 
crumble  away:  to  prevent  which,  some  of  the 
most  considerable  among  them  are  already  turned 
protestants,  and  so  in  all  probability  will  many 
more.  Then  the  popish  priests  are  all  registered, 
and  without  permission  (which  I  hope  will  not  be 
granted)  they  can  have  no  successors;  so  that  the 
protestant  clergy  will  find  it  perhaps  no  difficult 
matter  toi^ring  great  numbers  over  to  the  church; 
and  in  the  mean  time  the  common  people,  without 
leaders,  without  discipline,  or  natyral  courage, 
being  little  better  than  hewers  of  wood,  ^  and 
drawer3  of  water,  are  out  of  all  capacity  of  doing 
any  mischief,  if  they  were  ever  so  well  inclined^ 
Neither  are  they  at  all  likely  to  join,  fn  any  con- 
siderable numbers,  with  an  invader,  having  found 
so  ill  success  when  they  were  much  more  nume- 
rous and  powerful ;  when  they  had  a  prince  of 
their  own  religion  tp  head  them,  had  been  trained 
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for  some  years  under  a  popish  deputy,  and  re* 
ceived  such  mighty  aids  from  the  French  king.* 

As  to  that  argument  used  for  repealing  the  test, 
that  it  Will  unite  all  protestants  against  the  com- 
mon enemy ;  I  wonder  hy  what  figure  those  gen- 
tlemen speak,  who  are   pleased   to  advance   it: 
suppose,  in  order  to  increase  the  friendship  be- 
-tween  you  and  me,    a  law  should  pass,    that  I 
must  have  half  your  estate ;   do  you  think  that 
would  much  advance  the  union  between  us?    or 
suppose  I  share  my  fortune  equally  between  my 
own  children  and  a  stranger,    whom  I  take  into 
my  protection ;  will  that  be  a  method  to  unitt 
them  ?    it  is  an  odd  way   of  uniting  parties,  to 
deprive  a  majority  of  part  of  their  ancient  right, 
by  confering  it  on  a  faction,  who  had  never  any 
right  at  all,  and  therefore  cannot  be  said  to  suffer 
any  loss  or  injury,  if  it  be  refused  them.     Neither 
is  it  very  clear,  how  far  some  people  may  stretch 
die   term    of  common  enemy.     How  many  are 
there  of  those  that  call  themselves  protestants, 
who  look  upon  our  worship  to  be.  idolatrous,   as 
well  as  that  of  the  papists,  and  with  great  charity, 
put  prelacy  and  popery  together,  as  terms  con» 
vertible  ? 

And  therefore  there  is  one  small  doubt  f  I 
Would  be  willingly  satisfied  in,  before  I  agree  to 
the  repealing  of  the  test ;   that  is,  whether  these 

*  In  the  reign  of  king  James  II.  and  tjll  after  the  battle  of 
theBoyne  in  l6^)0.     II. 

t  Th(B  arrangement  of  these  words,  J  zvould  be  uHUngly  satis-* 
Mdin,  opcasions  such  a  hobbling  as  is  disagreeable  to  the  ear;  a 
s»aU  diange  will  make  the  words  run  spioothly,  as  thus— »*I 
**Puld  wijlingjy  bp  i&ati^fied  in.'     S.  ^ 

^2 
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same  |>rotc$tants,  wkea  they  have,  by  their  descv 
teriiy,  made  themselves  the  national  religioti,  and 
disponed  the  church  revenues  among  their  pastors 
^r  themselves,  will  he  so  kind  to  allow  us  dissenters, 
I  do  not  say  a  share  in  employments,  but  a  bare 
toleration  by  law?  the  reason  of  my  doubj;  is, 
because  I  have  been  so  very  idle,  as  to  read  above 
fifty'  pamphlets,  written  by  as  many  presbyterian 
divines,  loudly  disclaiming  this  idol  toleration; 
some  of  them  calling  it  (I  know  pot  how  properly) 
a  rag  of  popery,  and  all  agreeing  it  was  to  €sta» 
blish  iniquity  by  a  law.  Now  I  would  be  glad  tQ 
know,  when  and  where  their  successors  have  re- 
nounced this  doctrine,  and  before  what  witnesses. 
Because^  methinks  I  should  be  loth  to  see  my 
poor  titular  bishop  inpartibus^  seized  on  by  mis- 
tsikt  in  the  dark  for  a  Jesuit;  or  be  forced  myself 
to  keep  my  chaplain  disguised  like  my  butler,  and 
steal  to  prayers  in  a  back  room,  as  my  grandfather 
used  in  those  times,  when  the  church  of  England 
vas  malignant. 

But  (his  is  ripping  up  old  quarrels  long  forgot^* 
, popery  is  now  the  common  enemy,  against  which 
we  must  all  unite:  I  have  been  tired  in  history 
with  the  perpetual  folly  of  those  states,  who  call 
in  foreigners  to  assist  them  against  a  common 
enemy:  but  the  mischief  was^  these  allies  would 
never  be  brought  to  allow,  that  the  common  enemy 
was  quite  subdued.  And  they  had  reason,;  for  it 
proved  at  last,  that  one  part  of  the  common 
enemy  was  those  who  called  them  in,  and  so  the 
allies  became  at  length  the  masters. 

It  is  agreed  among  naturalists,  that  a  lion  is  a 
larger,  a  stronger,  and  more  dangerous  enemy  than 
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i  cat ;  yet  if  a  man  were  to  have  his  choice,  eithet 
a  lion  at  his  foot,  bound  fast  with  three  or  four 
chains^  his  teeth  drawn  out,  and  his  claws  pared 
to  the  quick,  or  an  angry  cat  in  ftill  liberty 
at  hi»  throait;  he  would-  take  no  long  time  to 
determine.  * 

I  have  been  sometimes  admiring  the  wonderful 
^signifioancy  of  that  word  persecution,   and  what 
various  interprctatioiis  it  Ivas  acquired  even  withiii  ' 
iny  memory.     When  I  was  a  boy,  I  often  heard 
thfcj  presbyterians  complain,  that  they  were  not 
permitted  to  serve  God  in  their  own  way :  they 
jsaid  they  did'  not  repine  at  our  employments,  but 
thought  that  all  men  who  live  peaceably,  ought 
to  have  liberty  of  conscience,  and  leave  to  assemble. , 
That  impediment  being  removed  at  the  revolution,' 
they  soon  learned  to  swallow  the  sacramental  test, 
and  began  to  take  very  large  steps,    wherein  all 
irho  offered  to  oppose  them,  were  called  men  of  a 
persecuting   spirit.      During    the   time    the    bill 
against  occasional  conformity  was  on  foot,  perse- 
cution was  every  day  rung  in  our  ears,  and  now 
at  last  the  sacramental  test  itself  has  the  same 
name.     Where  then  is  this  matter  likely   to  end; 
when  the  obtaining  of  one  i*cquest,  is  only  used 
as  a  step  to  demand  another  ?  a  lover  is  ever  com- 
plaining of  cruelty,    while  any  thing  h  denied 
him ;  when  the  lady  ceases  to  be  cruel,  she  is  frotii 
the  next  moment  at  his  mercy :    so  persecution  it 
\  seems,  is  every   thing,  that  will  not  leave  it  iti 
men's  power  to  persecute  others, 

There  is  one  argument  offered  against  a  sacra- 
mental test,  by  a  sort  of  men,  who  are  content  tO 
be  styled  of  the  churctpf  England,  wl\o  ^t\\\'d.^% 
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attend  its  service  in  the  morning,  and  go  witll 
their  wives  to  a  conventicle  in  the  afternoon^ 
confessing  they  hear  very  good  doctrine  in  both. 
These  men  are  much  offended,  that  so  holy  aa 
institution,  as  that  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  should 
be  made  subservient  to  such  mercenary  purposes 
as  the  getting  of  an  employment.  Now  it  seems, 
the  law,  concluding  all  men  to  be  members  of 
that  church  where  they  receive  the  sacrament  j 
and  supposing  all  men  to  live  like  christians, 
((especially  those  who  are  to  have  employments) 
did  imagine  they  received  the  sacrament  in  course 
about  four  times  a  year ;  and  therefore  only  desired 
it  might  appear  by  certificate  to  thepublick,  that 
such,  who  took  an  office,  were  members  of  the 
church,  established,  by  doing  their  ordinary  duty. 
Howev.er,  lest  we  should  offend  them,  we  have 
often  desired  they  would  deal  candidly  with  us  : 
for,  if  the  matter  stuck  only  there,  we  would 
propose  it  in  parliament,  that  every  man,  who 
takes  an  employment,  should,  instead  of  receiving 
the  sacrament,  be  obliged  to  swear,  that  he  is  a 
member  of  the  church  of  Ireland  by  law  established, 
with  episcopacy,  and  so  forth ;  and  as  they  do 
now  in  Scotland,  to  be  true  to  the  kirk.  But 
when  we  drive  them  thus  far,  they  always  retire 
to  the  main  body  of  the  argument,  urge  the 
hardship  that  men  should  be  deprived  the  liberty 
of  serving  their  queen  and  country,  on  account 
of  their  conscience ;  and  in  short  have  recourse  tc^ 
the  common  style  of  their  half  brethren.  Now 
whether  this  be  a  sincere  way  of  arguing,  I  will 
appeal  to  any  other  judgment  but  theirs. 
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There  is  another  topick  of  clamour  somewhat 
parallel  to  the  foregoing:    it  seems  by  the  test 
clause,  the  military  officers  are  obliged  to  receive 
the  sacrament,  as  well  as  the  civil.     And  it  is  a 
matter  of  some  patience,  to  hear  the  dissenteru 
declaiming  upon  this  occasion:  they  cry  they  are 
disarmed,  they  are  used   like  papists:    when  an 
enemy  appears  at  home,    or  from  abroad,    they 
'  must  sit  still,  and  see  their  throats   cut,  or  be 
langed  for  high  treason  if  they  offer  to  defend 
themselves.  Miserable  condition !  woful  dilemma ! 
it  is  happy^for  us  all,  that  the  pretender  was  not 
apprised  of  this   passive  pre&byterian  principle, 
else  he  would  have  infallibly  landed  in  our  northen 
parts^  and  found  them  all  sat  down  in  their  forr 
malities,  as  the  Gauls  did  the  Roman  senators, 
ready  to  die  with  honour  in  their  callings.    Some- 
times to  appease  their  indignation,  we  venture  to 
give  them  hopes,  that  in  such  a  case,  the  govern- 
ment  will  perhaps  connive,   and   hardly   be   sO 
severe  to  hang  them  for  defending  it,  against  the 
letter  of  the  law;    to  which  they  readily  answer, 
that  they  will  not  lie  at  our  mercy,  but  let  us 
fight  our  battles  ourselves.     Sometimes  we  ofFei 
to  get  an  act^  by  which,  upon  all  popish  insur- 
rections at  home,  or  popish  invasion  from  abroad, 
the  government  shall  be  empowered  to  grant  com- 
missions to  all  protestants  whatsoever,   without 
that  persecuting  circumstance  of  obliging  them 
-  to  say  their  prayers,  when  they  receive  the  sacra- 
ment: but  tliey  abhor  all  thoughts  of  occasional 
'   commissions;  they  will  not  do  our  drudgery,  and 

we  reap  the  benefit :,  it  is  not  worth  their  while  to 
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ight  pro  aris  et  focis;  and  they  had  rather  *  lose 
their  estates,  Uherties, .  rehgion,  and  lives,  thaqt 
the  pleasure  of  governing. 

.  But  to  bring  this  discourse  toward  a  conclusion  ; 
f  the  dissenters  will  be  satisfied  with  such  a  tolera- 
tion by  law,  as  has  been  granted  them  in  England, 
I  believe  the  majority  of  both  houses  will  fall 
readily  in  'with  it ;  '  farther  it  will  be  hard  to  per- 
suade this  house  of  commons,  and  perhaps  much 
harder  the  next  For,  to  say  the  truth,  we  make 
a  mighty  difference  here  between  suffering  this- 
tles to  grow  among  us,  and  wearing  them  for 
posies.  We  are  fully  convinced  in  our  con- 
sciences, that  we  shall  always  tolerate  them;  but 
not  quite  so  fully  that  they  will  always  tolerate 
tis,  when  it  comes  to  their  turn ;  and  we  are  the 
majo^ty,  and  we  are  in  possession. 

He  whp  argues  in  defence  of  a   law  in  force, 

not  antiquated  or  obsolete  but  lately  enacted,  is 

certainly  on  the  safer  side,  and  may  be  allowed  to 

,  ppint  out  the  dangers  he  conceives  to  foresee,  in 

the  abrogation  of  it 

Foi^  if  the  consequences  of  repealing  this 
clause  should  at  some  time  or  other  enahle  the 
presbyterians  to  work  themselves  up  into  the  na- 
tional church :  instead  of  uniting  protestants,  it 
would  sow  eternal  divisions  among  thiem.  First, 
their  own  sects,  which  now  lie  dormant,  woulck 

*  Had  rather  —  is  a  bad  ungraramaiical  phrase,  crept  into 
writing  from  vulgar  speech.  It  snould  be  always,  Konld  rather. 
The  word  rather j  stands  in  the  place  of — more  willingly;  and 
would  any  one  say,  *they  had  more  willingly  lose  their  estates? 
No  certainly,  it  should  be^^  *they  uould  more  willingly/  &c,     S^ 
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be  soon  at  cuffi  asrain  with  each  other  about 
jKiwer  a6d  preferment;  and  the  dissenting  epiB- 
copals,  perhaps  discontented  to  such  a  degree, 
as  upon  some  fair  unhappy  occasion,  would  be 
able  to  shake  the  firmest  loyalty,  which  none  cau 
deny  theirs  to  be* 

Neither  is  it  very  difficult  to  conjecture,  from 
some  late  proceedings,  at  what  a  rate  this  faction 
is  likely  to  drive,  wherever  it  gets  the  whip  and 
the  seat.  They  have  already  set  up  courts  of 
spiritual  judicature  in  open  contempt  of  the  laws: 
they  send  missionaries  every  where,  without  being 
invited,  in  order  to  convert  the  church  of  England 
folks  to  Christianity.  They  are  as  vigilant  as  I 
know  who,  to  attend  persons  on  their  deathbeds, 
and  for  purposes  much  alike.  And  what  practi- 
ces.such  principles  as  these  (with  many  other  that 
might  be  invidious  to  mention)  may  spawn  when 
they  are  laid  out  to  the  sun,  you  may  determine 
at  leisure. 

Lastly,  whether  we  are  so  entirely  sure  of  their 
loyalty  upon  the  present  foot  of  government,  as 
you  may  imagine  their  detractors  make  a  question, 
which  however  does,  I  think,  by  no  means  affect 
the  body  of  dissenters;  but  the  instance  pro- 
duced is,  of  some  among  their  leading  teachers 
in  the  north,  who  having  refused  the  abjuration 
oath,  yet  continue  their  preaching,  and  have 
abundance  of  followers.  The  particulars  are  out 
©f  my  h^ad ;  but  the  fact  is  notorious  enough, 
and  I  believe  has  been  published ;  I  think  it  a 
pity,  it  has  not  been  remedied. 

Thus  I  have  fairly  given  you,    sir,    my  own 
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Opinion,  as  well  as  that  of  a  great  majority  in 
both  houses  here,  relating  to  this  weighty  aiFair: 
upon  which  I  am  confident  you  may  securely 
reckon.  I  will  leave  you  to  make  what  use  of  it 
you  please. 

I  am,  with  great  respect,  sir, 

Your's,  &c. 


REMARKS 


UPON 


A    BOOK, 


ENTITLED, 


''  The  Rights  of  the  Christian  Church/'  8cc. 


VEITTEN   IN   1708,   BUT   LEFT  UNFINISHED. 


These  Remarks,  though  left  unfinished  by  the 
Dean,  and  but  the  slight  prolusions  of  his  strength^ 
show  how  sincere,  how  able  a  champion  he  was 
of  religion  and  the  church*.     W.  B. 

*  Dr.  Matthew  Tindal  t,  born  about  iGSJi  became  a  com- 
moner of  Lincoln  College,  Oxford,  in  l652;  removed  to  Exeter 
College  in  1672  ;  ^nd  was  elected  fellow  of  All  Souls  in  I676. 
In  the  reign  of  Jathes  11.  he  declare*)  himself  a  Roman  Catholic, 
but  afterward  renounced  that  religion.  He  greatly  distinguished 
himself  by  two  famous  works.  First,  "  The  Rights  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church  asserted,"  in  1/06.  This  book,  as  was  expected, 
made  a  great  noise,  and  met  with  many  answerers  ;  amopg  others, 
it  exercised  the  p(^n  of  Dr.  Swift,  in  these  judicious  Remarks. 
Dr.  Tindal  published  a  defence  of  it  in  1709;  which,  with  the 
book  itself,  the  house  of  commons  ordered  to  be  burnt  by  the 
hangman,  March  25,  1710.  T-he  other  famous  work  of  Dr. 
Tindal  was,  "  Christianity  as  old  as  the  Creation,"  published  in 
1730.  The  first  was  written  against  the  Church,  this  against 
Revelation;  so  that,  if  this  Author's  principles  and  designs  bad 
taken  place,  his  plan  would  have  been  completed  by  the  de- 
struction of  both.  Besides  these  two  important  works,  he  wrote 
a  great  number  of  smaller  pieces  on  civil  and  religious  liberty. 
He  died  in  August  1733;  and  though  he  was  about  73  years  of 
age  when  he  published  his  "  Christianity  as  old  as  the  Creation," 
yet  he  left  a  second  volume  of  that  work  in  manuscript,  by  way 
of  reply  to  all  his  answerers ;  the  publication  of  which  was 
prevented  by  Bp.  Gibson.  He  was  indisputably  a  man  of  great 
reasoning  powers,  and  very  suOicient  learning ;  and  Christiana 
might  have  wished  with  reason,  that  he  had  employed  his  talent^ 
to  a  better  purpose.     N. 

f  "  Who  virtue  and  the  church  alike  disowns, 
"  Thinks  this  but  words,  and  tbfit  but  bricks  and  stones." 


REMARKS,  &c. 


XJEFORE  I  enter  upon  a  particular  exRinittatioa 
of  this  treatise,  it  will  be  convenieat  to  do  twro 
things  : 

First,  To  give  some  account  of  the  author,  to^' 
gether  with  th^  motives  that  might  probably  ea^ 
gage  him  in  such  a  work.     And, 

Secondly,  To  discover  the  nature  and  tendency 
ia  general,  of  the  work  itself. 

The  first  of  these,  although  it  has  been  objected 
against,  seems  highly  reasonable,  especially  ia 
books  that  instil  pernicious  principles.  ,  For,  al- 
though a.  book  is  not  intrinsically  much  better  or 
worse,  according  to  the  stature  or  complexion  of 
the  author,  yet  when  it  happens  to  make  a  noise, 
we  are  apt,  and  curious,  as  in  other  noises,  to 
look  about  from  whence  it  comes.  But  however, 
th^re  is  something  more  in  the  matter. 

If  a  theological  subject  be  well  handled  by  a 
layman,  it  is  better  received  than  if  it  came  from 
a  divine*:  and  that  for  reasons  obvious  enough^ 
which  although  of  little  weight  in  themselves, 
will  ever  have  a  great  deal  with  mankind. 

♦  The  excellent  treatise  of  Mr.  West  on  the  Resurrection,  thsit 
©f  lord  Lyttel ton  on  the  Conversion  of  St.  Paul,  and  the  Con- 
jectures on  the  New  Testament  by  Mr.  Bowyer,  will  afford  rc- 
laarkable.  proofs  of  this  observation.     N. 
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But  when  books  are  written  with  ill  intentions, 
to  advance  dangerous  opinions,  or  destroy  foun- 
dations ;  it  may  be  then  of  real  use  to  know  from 
what  quarter  they  come,  and  go  a  good  way  to- 
ward their  confutation.    For  instance,  if  any  man 
should  write  a  book  against  the  lawfulness   of 
punishing  felony  with  death ;  and  upon  inquiry, 
the  author  should  be  found  in  Newgate,  under 
condemnation  for  robbing  a   house;  his   argu- 
ments would,  not  very  unjustly,  lose  much  of 
their  force,  from  the  circumstances  he  lay  under. 
So,  when  Milton  writ  his  book  of  divorces,   it 
was  presently  rejected  as  an  occasional  treatise ; 
because  every  body  knew,  he  had  a  shrew  for  his 
wife.      Neither  can   there  be   any  reason   ima- 
gined, why  he  might  not,    after  he  was  blind^ 
have  writ  another  upon  the  danger  and  inconve- 
nience of  eyes.    But  it  is  a  piece  of  logick  which 
will  hardly  pass  on  the  world,  that  because  one 
man  has  a  sore  nose,  therefore  all  the  town  should 
put  plasters  upon  theirs.    So,  if  this  treatise  about 
the  rights  of  the  church  should  prove  to  be  the- 
work  of  a  man  steady  in  his  principles,  of  ^xact 
morals,  and  profound  learning,  a  true  lover  of 
his  country,  and  a  hater  of  Christianity,  as  what 
he  really  believes  to  be  a  cheat  upon  mankind, 
whom  he  would  undeceive  purely  for  their  good ; 
it  might  be  apt  to  check  unwary  men,  even  of 
good  dispositions  toward  religion.     But,  if  it  be 
found  the  production  of  a  man  soured  with  age 
and  misfortunes,  together  with  the  consciousness 
of  past  miscarriages ;  of  one,  who,  in  hopes  of 
preferment,  was  Reconciled  to  the  popish  religion; 
©f  one,  wholly  prostitute  in  life  and  principle*, 
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and  only  an  enemy  to  religion,  because  it  con- 
demns them :  in  this  case,  and  this  last  I  find  is 
the  uiiversal  opinion,  he  is  likely  to  have  few 
proselytes,  beside  those,  who,  from  a  sense  of 
their  vitious  lives,  require  to  be  perpetually  sup- 
plied by  such  amusenjents  as  this;  which  serve 
to  flatter  their  wishes,  and  debase  their  under- 
standings. 

I  know  there  are  some  who  would  fain  have  it^ 
that  this  discourse  was  written  bv  a  club  of  free- 
thinkers,  among  whom  the  supposed  author  only 
came  in  for  a  share.  But,  sure,  we  cannot  judge 
so  meanly  of  any  party,  without  affronting  the 
dignity  of  mankind.  If  this  be  so,  and  if  here 
be  the  product  of  all  their  quotas  and  contribu- 
tions, we  must  needs  allow,  that  freethinking  is 
a  most  confined  and  limited  talent.  It  is  true  in- 
deed, the  whole  discourse  seems  to  be  a  motley, 
inconsistent  composition,  made  up  of  various 
shreds  of  equal  fineness,  although  of  different  co- 
lours. It  is  a  bundle  of  incoherent  maxims  and 
assertions,  that  frequently  destroy  one  another. 
But  still  there  is  the  same  flatness  of  thought  and 
style ;  the  same  weak  advances  toward  wit  and 
raillery ;  the  same  petulaucy  and  pertness  of  spi- 
rit ;  the  same  train  of  superficial  reading ;  the 
same  threadbare  quotation ;  the  same  affectation  of 
forming  general  rules  upon  false  and  scanty  pre- 
mises. And  lastlj^  the  same  vapid  venom  sprinkled 
over  the  whole ;  which,  like  the  dying  impotent 
bite  of  a  trodden  benumbed  snake,  may  be  nau- 
seous and  offensive,  but  cannot  be  very  danger- 

jBUS. 
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.  ,  And  indeed,  I  am  so  far  from  thinking  this  li- 
,bcl  to  be  bora  of  several  fathers,  that  it  has  been 
the  wonder  of  several  others,  as  well  as  myself, 
how  it  was  possible  for  any  man,  who  appears  to 
have  gone  the  common  circle  of  academical  edu* 
cation  ;  who  has  taken  so  universal  a  liberty,  and 
.has  so  entirely  laid  aside  all  regards,  not. only  of 
Christianity,  but  common  truth  and  justice ;  one 
who  is  dead  to  all  sense  of  shame,  and  seems  to 
l>e  past  the  getting  or  losing  of  a  reputation, 
should,  with  so  many  advantages,  and  upon  so 
unlimited  a  subject,  come  out  with  so  poor,  so 
jejune  a  production.  Should  we  pity,  or  be 
amazed  at  so  perverse  a  talent,  which,  instead  of 
qualifying  an  author  to  give  a  new  turn  to  old 
matter,  disposes  him  quite*  contrary  to  talk  in 
an  old  beaten  trivial  manner  upon  topicks  wholly 
new  ?  to  make  so  many  sallies  into  pedantry  with- 
out a  call,  upon  a  subject  the  most  alien,  and  in 
the  very  moments  he  is  declaiming  ag^nst  it,  and 
in  an  age  too,  where  it  is  so  violently  exploded, 
especially  among  those  readers  he  proposes  to  en- 
tertain ? 

I  know  it  will  be  said,  that  this  is  only  to  talk 
in  the  compion  style  of  an  answerer ;  but  I  have 
not  so  little  policy.  If  there  were  any  hope  of 
reputation  or  merit  from  suclx  victory,  I  should 
be  apt,  like  others,  to  cry  up  the  courage  and 
conduct  of  an  enemy.  Whereas  to  detect  the 
weakness,  the  malice,"  the  sophistry,  the  falser 
hood,  the  ignorance  of  such  a  writer,  requires 

•  *This  is  not  grammar — it  should  be  the  adverb  instead  of  tha 
adjective,  "  quite  contrarituiseJ*     S. 
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little  more  than  to  rank  his  j>erfections  in  such  an 
ordier,  and  place  them  in  such  a  light,  that  the 
commonest  reader  may  form  a  judgment  of  them. 
It  may  still  be  a  wonder  how  so  heavy  a  boo}c, 
Written  upon  a  subject  in  appearance  so  little  in- 
structive or  diverting,  should  survive  to  three 
editions,  and  consequently  find  a  better  reception 
than  is  usual  with  such  bulky  spiritless  volumes ; 
and  this,  in  an  age,  that  pretends  so  soon  to  be 
nauseated  with  what  is  tedious  and  dull.  To 
which  I  can  only  return,  that,  as  burning  a  boojk 
by  the  common  hangman,  is  a  known  expedient 
to  make  it  sell ;  so,  to  write  a  book  that  deserves 
such  treatment,  is  another :  and  a  third,  perhaps 
as  effectual  as  either,  is  to  ply  an  insipid,  worth- 
less tract,  with  grave  and  learned  answers,  as 
Dr.  Hicks,  Dr.  Potter,  and  Mr.  Wotton,  have 
done.  Such  performances,  however  commenda- 
ble, have  glanced  a  reputation  upon  the  piece : 
which  owes  its  life  to  the  strength  of  those  hands 
and  weapons  that  were  raised  to  destroy  it ;  like 

.  ilinging  a  mountain  upon  a  worm,  which  instead 
of  being  bruised,  by  the  advantage  of  its  little- 
aiess,  lodges  under  it  unhurt. 

But  neither  is  this  all.    For  the  subject,  as  un* 

.  promising  as  it  seems  at  first  view,  is  no  less  than 
that  of  Lucretius,  to  free  men's  minds  from  the 
bondage  of  religion ;  and  this,  not  by  little  hints 
SLud  by  piecemeal,  after  the  manner  of  those  little 
atheistical  tracts  that  steal  into  the  world,  but  in 
^  thorough  wholesale  manner;  by  making  reli- 
gion, church,  Christianity,  with  all  their  conco- 
snitants,  a  perfect  contrivance  of  the  civil  power. 

vlt  is  an  in^pntatktn  often  charged  on  this  sort  of 
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men,  that,  by  their  invectives  against  religiotJ^ 
they  can  possibly  propose  no  other  end  than  that 
.  of  fortifying  themselves  and  others  against  the  re- 
proaches of  a  vitious  life :  it  being  necessary  for 
men  of  libertine  practices  to  embrace  libertine 
principles,  or  else  they  cannot  act  in  consistence 
with  any  reason,  or  preserve  any  peace  of  minc|. 
Whether  such  authors  have  this  design  (whereof 
I  think  they  have  never  gone  about  to  acquit 
themselves)  thus  much  is  certain ;  that  no  other 
use  is  made  of  such  writings  :  neither  did  I  ever 
hear  this  author's  book  justified  by  any  person, 
either  whig  or  tory,  except  such  who  are  of  that 
profligate  character.     And  I  believe,  whoever  ex- 
amines it,  will  be  of  the  same  opinion ;  although 
indeed  such  wretches  are  so  numerous,  that  it 
seems  rather  surprising,  why  the  book  has^had  no 
more  editions,  than  why  it  should  have  so  many. 
.    Having  thus  endeavoured  to  satisfy  the  curious 
with  some  account  of  this  author's  character,   let 
ud  examine  what  might  probably  be  the  motives 
to  engage  him  in  such  a  work.     I  shall  say  no- 
thing of  the  principal,  which  is  a  sum  of  money ; 
because  that  is  not  a  mark  to  distinguish  him  from 
any  other  trader  with  the  press.     I  will  3ay  no- 
thing of  revenge  and  malice,  from  resentment  of 
the  indignities  and  contempt  he  has  undergone 
for  his  crime  of  apostacy.     To  this  passion  he  has 
thought  fit  to  sacrifice  order,  propriety,  discretion, 
and  common  sense,  as  may  be  seen  in  every  page 
of  his  book:  but  I  am  deceived,  if  there  were  no* 
a  third  motive  as  powerful  as  the  other  two  ;  and 
that  is,   vanity.      About  jthe  latter  end  of  king  - 
Jiunes's  reign,  he  had  almost  fiiiii^bed  a  learned  ' 
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discourse  in  defence  of  the  church  of  Rome,  and 
to  justify  his  conversion:  all  which,  upon  the  Re- 
irolution,  was  quite  out  of  season.     Having  thus 

..prostituted  his  reputation,  and  at  once  ruined  his 
hopes,  he  had  no  course  left,  but  to  show  his 
spite  agaitist  religion  in  general ;  the  false  preten^ 
sions  to  which  had  proved  so  destructive  to  his 
credit  and  fortune :  and  at  the  same  time,  loth  to 
emplo}^  the  speculations  of  so  many  years  to  no 
purpose ;  by  an  easy  turn,  the  same  arguments  he 
had  made  use  of  to  advance  popery,  were  full  as 
properly  levelled  by  him  against  Christianity  itself; 
like  the  image,  which,  while  it  was  new  and  hand- 
some, was  worshipped  for  a  saint ;  and  when  it 
came  to  be  old  and  broken,  was  still  good  enough 
to  make  a  tolerable  devil.  And  therefore,  every 
reader  will  observe,  that  the  arguments  for  popery 
are  much  the  strongest  of  any  in  his  book,  as  I 
shall  farther  remark  when  I  find  them  in  my  way* 
There  is  one  circumstance  in  his  titlepage,  which 
I  take  to  be  not  amiss,  where  he  calls  his  book, 
"  Part  the  First''  This  is  a  project  to  fright  away 
answerers,  and  make  the  poor  advocates  for  reli- 
gion believe,  he  still  keeps  farther  vengeance  in 
petto.  It  must  be  allowed,  he  has  not  wholly  lost 
time  while  he  was  of  the  Romish  communion.  This 

.  Tery  trick  he  learned  from  his  old  father,  the  pope; 
whose  custom  it  is  to  lift  up  his  hand,  and  threaten 
to  fulminate,  when  he  never  meant  to  shoot  his 
lolts;  because  the  princes  of  Christendom  had 
learned  the  secret  to  avoid  or  despise  them.  Dr. 
Hickes  knew  this'  very  well,  and  therefore,  in  his 
•  answer  to  this  "  Book  of  Rights,''  where  a  second  part 
is  threatened,  Uke  a  rash  person  he  desperately  crie% 
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"  Let  it  come."  But  I,  who  have  too  mtich  phlegm 
to  provoke  angry  wits  of  his  standard,  must  tell 
the  author,  that  the  doctor  plays  the  wiag,  as  if  he 
were  sure  it  were  all  grimace.  For  my  part,  I  de- 
clare, if  he  writes  a  second  part,  I  will  not  write 
another  answer;  or  if  I  do,  it  shall  be  published 
before  the  other  part  comes  out. 

There  may  have  been  another  motive,  although 
it  be  hardly  credible,  both  for  publishing  this  work 
and  threatening  a  second  part :  it  is  soon   con- 

'ceived  how  far  the  sense  of  a  man's  vanity  will 
transport  him.  This  man  must  have  somewhere 
heatd,  that  dangerous  enemies  have  Been  often 

^bribed  to  silence  with  money  or  preferment.  AnH 
therefore  to  show  how  formidable  he  is,  he  has 
published  his  first  essay  ;  and  in  hopes  of  hi^e  to 
be  quiet,  has  frighted  us  with  his  design  of  another. 

'What  must  the  clergy  do  in  these  unhappy  cir- 
cuiiistaiices  ?  If  they  should  bestow  this  riian  bread 
e'nough  to  stbp  hils  tnoutk,  it  will  but  open  those 
of  a  hiiTidred  more,  who  are  every  whit  as  well 

'qualified  to  rail  as  he.  And  truly,  when  I  com- 
pare the  former  enemies  to  Ghristiariity,  such  as 
Socirius,  Hobbes,  and  Spinosa,  with  such  of  their 
successors,  as  Toland,  Asgyll,   Coward,    Gilddn, 

'this  author  pf  the'  Rights,  and  some  6thcrs  ;  tMe 
cTiurch 'appears  to  me  like  the  sick  old  lion  in  tKe 
fable,  who,   after  having  his  person  outraged  by 

'thebulj,  the  elephant,  the  horse,  and  the  bear, 

'took nothing  so  iiiuchto  heart  as, to  find  him'sdf 
at  last  ihsiilted  by  the  spurn  of  an  ass. 

;     I  will  now  add  a  few  words,  to  give  the  rieadfer 

'  some  general  riotioti  of  the  nature  i^d  tendency 

'Vrthe  woric  itself^  .       /.\ 
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I  think  I  may  assert  without  the  least  partiality, 
that  it  is  a  treatise  wholly  devoid  of  wit  or  learn- 
ing, under  the  most  violent  and  weak  endeavours 
and  pretences  to  hoth.      That  it  is  replenished 
throughout  >yitb  bold,  rude,    improbable    false- 
hoods,  and   gross  mis-interpretations;   and  sup- 
ported by  the  most  impudent  sophistry,  and  false 
logick,  I  have  any  where  observed.     To  this  he 
ha3  added  a  paltry,   traditional  cant  of  priestrid 
and  priestcraft,  without  reason  or  pretext  as  he 
applies  it.     And  when  he  rails  at  those  doctrinea 
ii^  popery  (which  no  protestant  was  ever  supposed 
to  believe)  he  leads  the  reader,  however,  by  the 
hand,   to  make  applications  against  the  English 
clergy :  and  then  he  never  fails  to  triumph,   as  if 
he  had  made  a  very  shrewd  and  notable  stroke. 
And  because  the  court  and  kingdom  seem  disposed 
to  moderation  with  regard  to  dissenters,  more  per- 
haps than  is  agreeable  to  the   hot  unreasonable 
teinper  of  some  mistaken  men  among  us ;  therefore, 
\inder  the  shelter  of  that  popular  opinion,  he  ridi- 
cules all  that  is  sound  in  religion,  even  Christianity 
itself,  under  the  names  of  jacobite,  tackers,  high 
church,  and  other  terms  of  factious  jargon.     All 
"which,  if  it  were  to  be  first  raised  from  his  book 
i(as  just  so  much  of  nothing  to  the  purpose)  how 
little  would  remain    to  give  the   trouble  of  an 
answer !     To  which  let  me  add,  that  the  spirit,  or 
jgenius,  which  animates  the  whole,  is  plainly  per- 
ceived to  be  nothing  else  but  the  abortive  malice 
of  an  old  neglected  man,  who  has  long  lain  under 
the  extremes  of  obloquy,  poverty,  and  contempt, 
Ithat  have  soured  his  temper,  and  made  him  fear^ 
Jes$,     But  where  is  the  merit  of  being  bold,  to  a 
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man  that  is  secure  of  impunity  to  his  person,  an4 
is  past  apprehension  of  any  thing  else  ?  He  that 
has  neither  reputation  nor  bread,  has  very  little 
to  lose,  and  has  therefore  as  little  to  fear.  And 
as  it  is  usually  said,  "  Whoever  values  not  his 
own  life,  is  master  of  another  man's ;"  so  there 
is  something  .like  it  in  reputation :  He  that  is 
wholly  lost  to  all  regards  of  truth  or  modesty, 
may  scatter  so  niuch  calumny  and  scandal,  that 
some  part  may  perhaps  be  taken  up  before  it  fall 
to  the  ground^ ;  because  the  ill  talent  of  the  world 
is  such,  that  those  who  will  be  at  pains  enough  to 
inform  themselves  in  a  malicipus  story,  will  take 
Bone  at  all  to  be  undeceived,  nay,  will  be  apt  with 
some  relutance  tp  admit  a  favourable  truth. 

To  expostulate,  therefore,  with  this  author  for 
doing  mischief  to  religion,  is  to  strew  his  bed  with 
roses ;  he  will  reply  in  triumph,  that  this  was  his 
design ;  and  I  am  loth  to  mortify  him,  by  ass<^rtr 
iqghe  has  done  none  at  all.  For  I  never  yet  saw 
so  poor  an  atheistical  scribble,  which  would  not 
serve  as-  a  twig  for  sinking  libertines  to  catch  at. 
It  must  be  allowed  in  their  behalf,  that  the  faith 
of  Christians  is  not  as  a  grain  of  mustard  seed  in 
comparison  of  theirs,  which  can  remove  such 
mountains  of  absurdities,  and  submit  with  so  en- 
tire a  resignation  to  such  apostles.  If  these  men 
had  any  share  of  that  reason  they  pretend  to,  they 
\jrould  retire  into  Christianity  merely  to  give  it 
ease.  And  therefore  men  can  never  be  confirmed 
in  such  doctrines,  until  they  are  confirmed  iu 
their  vices ;  which  last,  as  we  have  already  ob- 
served, is  the  principal  design  of  this,  and  al| 
other  writers,  against  revealed  religion. 
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I  am  now  opening  the  book  which  I  propose  to 
examine ;  an  employment,  as  it  is  entirely  new  to 
me,  so  it  is  that  to  which,  of  all  others,  I  have 
naturally  the  greatest  antipathy.  And  indeed^ 
who  can  dwell  upon  a  tedious  piece  of  insipid 
thinking,  and  false  reasoning,  so  long  as  I  am 
Ukely  to  do,  without  sharing  the  infection  ? 

But,  before  I  plunge  into  the  depths  of  the  book 
itself,  I  must  be  forced  to  wade  through  the  shal- 
lows of  a  long  preface. 

This  preface,  large  as  we  see  it,  is  only  made  up 
of  such  supernumerary  arguments  against  an  in- 
dependent power  in  the  church,  as  he  could  not, 
without  nauseous  repetition,  scatter  into  the  body 
of  his  book :  and  it  is  detached,  like  a  forlorn 
hope,  to  blunt  the  enemy's  sword  that  intends  to 
attack  him.  Now,  1  think,  it  will  be  easy  to 
provje,  that  the  opinion  of  imperium  in  imperio^ 
in  the  sense  he  charges  it  upon  the  clergy  of  Eng- 
land, is  what  no  one  divine  of  any  reputation,  and 
very  few  at  all,  did  ever  maintain ;  and  that  their 
universal  sentiment  in  this  matter  is  such,  as  few 
protestants  did  ever  dispute.  But  if  the  author 
of  the  Regale^  or  two  or  three  more  obscure 
vritera,  have  carried  any  points  farther  than  Scrip- 
ture and  reason  will  allow  (which  is  more  than  I 
Icnow,  or  shall  trouble  myself  to  inquire)  the  cler- 
gy of  England  is  no  more  answerable  for  those, 
than  the  laity  is  for  all  the  folly  and  impertinence 
of  this  treatise.  And  therefore,  that  people  may 
not  be  amused,  or  think  this  man  is  somewhat, 
that  he  has  advanced  or  defended  any  oppressed 
truths,  or  overthrown  any  growing  dangerous  er- 
tonrs^  I  will  se|;  in  as  clear  a  light  as  I  can,  what  I 
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conceive  to  be  held  by  the  established  clergy,  and 
all  reasonable  protestants  in  this  matter. 

Every  body  knows  and  allows,  that  in  all  go- 
verfiment  there  is  an  absolute,  unlimited,  legisla- 
tive power ;  which  is  originally  in  the  body  of  the 
people,  although,  by  custom,  conquest,  usurpa- 
tion, or  other  accidents,  sometimes  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  one,  or  a  few.  This  in  England  is  placed 
in  the  three  estates  (otherwise  called  the  two 
houses  of  parliament)  in  conjunction  with  the 
king.  And  whatever  they  please  to  enact,  or  to  ^ 
repeal  in  the  settled  forms,  whether  it  be  ecclesir 
astical  or  civil,  immediately  becomes  law,  or  nullity. 

Their  decrees  may  be  against  equity,  truth, 
reason,  and  religion,  but  they  are  not  against  law ; 
because  law  is  the  will  of  the  supreme  legislature, 
and  that  is  themselves.  And  there  is  no  manner 
of  doubt,  but  the  same  authority,  whenever  it 
pleases,  may  abolish  Christianity,  and  set  up  the 
Jewish,  Mahometan,  or  heathen  religion.  In  short, 
they  may  do  any  thing  within  the  compass  of  hu- 
man power.  And  therefore,  who  will  dispute  that 
the  same  law,  which  deprived  the  church  not  only 
of  lands,  misapplied  to  superstitious  uses,  but 
even  the  tithes  and  glebes  (the  ancient  and  ne- 
cessary support  of  parish  priests)  may  take  away 
all  the  rest,  whenever  the  lawgivers  please,  and 
make  the  priesthood  as  primitive,  as  this  writer, 
or  others  of  his  stamp,  can  desire  ? 

But  as  the  supreme  power  can  certainly  do  ten 
thousand  things  more  than  it  ought,  so  there  are 
several  things  which  some  people  may  think  it  cap. 
do,  although  it  really  cannot.  For  it  unfortu- 
nately happens,  that, edicts  which  cannot  be  fije^ 
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ctited  will  not  alter  the  nature  of  things.  So,  if  a 
king  and  parliament  should  please  to  enact,  that  a 
woman  who  has  been  a  month  married  is  virgo 
intacta,  would  that  actually  restore  her  to  her 
primitive  state?  If  the  supreme  power  should 
resolve  a  corporal  of  dragoons  to  be  a  doctor  of 
divinity,  law,  or  physick,  few,  I  believe,  would 
trust  their  souls,  fortunes,  or  bodies,  to  his  direc- 
tion; because  that  power  is  neither  fit  to  judge 
or  teach  those  qualifications  which  are  absolutely 
necessary  to  the  several  professions.  Put  the 
case,  that  walking  on  the  slack  rope  were  the 
only  talent  required  by  an  act  of  parliament  for 
making  a  man  a  bishop;  no  doubt,  when  a  man 
had  done  his  feat  of  activity  in  form,  he  might 
sit  in  the  house  of  lords,  put  on  his  robes  and  his 
rochet,  go  down  to  his  palace,  receive  and  spend 
his  rents;  but  it  requires  very  little  Christianity 
to  believe  this  tumbler  to  be  one  whit  more  a 
bishop  than  he  was  before,  because  the  law  of 
God  has  otherwise  decreed;  which  law,  although 
a  nation  may  refuse  to  receive^  it  cannot  alter  in 
its  own  nature. 

And  here  lies  the  mistake  of  this  superficial 
man,  who  is  not  able  to  distinguish  between  what 
the  civil  power  can  hinder,  and  what  it  can  do. 
**  If  the  parliament  can  annul  ecclesiastical  laws, 
they  must  be  able  to  make  them,  since  no  greater 
power  is  required  for  one  than  the  other."  See 
preface,  p.  8.  This  consequence  he  repeats  abova 
twenty  times,  and  always  in  the  wrong.  He 
affects  to  form  a  few  words  into  the  shape  and 
$ize  of  a  maxim,  then  tries  it  by  his  ear,  and  ac^ 
pording  ^s  h^  )ii(es  the  sound  or  cadence,   prQv 
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Tiounces  it  true.  Cannot  I  stand  over  a  man  with 
a  great  pole,  and  hinder  him  from  making  a 
watch,  although  I  am  not  able  Xo  make  one 
myself?  If  I  have  strength  enough  to  knock  a 
man  on  the  head,  does  it  follow  I  can  raise  him 
to  life  again  ?  The  parliament  may  condemn  kU 
the  Greek  and  Roman  authors ;  can  it  therefore 
create  new  ones  in  their  stead?  They,  may  make 
laws,  indeed,  and  call  them  canon  and  ecclesi- 
astical laws,  and  oblige  all  men  to  observe  them 
under  pain  of  high  treason.  And  so  may  I,  who. 
love  as  well  as  any  man  to  hWe  in  my  own.  family 
the  power  in  the  last  resort,  take  a  turnip,  thea 
tie  a  string  to  it,  and  call  it  a  watch,  and 
turn  away  all  my  servants,  if  they  refuse  to  call 
it  so  too. 

For  my  own  part,  I  must  confess  that  this  opi- 
nion of  the  indepeqdent  power  of  the  church,  or 
imperium  in  imperioy  wherewith  this  writer  raises 
such  a  dust,  is  what  I  never  ifnagined  to  be  of 
any  consequence,  never  once  heard  disputed 
among  divines,  nor  remember  to  have  read,  other- 
wise than  as  a  scheme  in  one  or  two  authors  of 
middle  rank,  but  with  very  little  weight  laid  on 
it  And  I  dare  believe,  there  is  hardly  one  divine 
in  ten  that  ever  once  thought  of  this  matter* 
Yet  to  see  a  large  swelling  volume  written  only  to 
encounter  this  doctrine,  what  could  one  think 
less,  than  that  the  whole  body  of  the  clergy  were 
perpetually  tiring  the  ptess  and  the  pulpit  with 
nothing  else  ? 

1  remember  some  years  ago  a  virtuoso  writ  a 
small  tract  about  worms>  proved  them  to  be  in 
more  places  than  was  generally  observed,   and 
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made  some  diseoveries  by  glasses.  This  having 
met  with  some  reception,  presently  the  poor  man's 
head  was  full  of  nothing  but  worms ;  all  we  eat 
and^  drink,  all  the  whole  consistence  of  human 
bodies,  and  those  of  every  other  animal,  the  very 
air  we  breathed,  in  short,  all  nature  throughout 
was  nothing  but  worms :  .  and,  by  tHat  system, 
he  solved  all  difficulties,  and  from  thence  all 
causes  in  philosophy.  Thus  it  has  fared  with  our 
author,  and  his  independent  power.  The  attack 
^against  occasional  conformity,  the  scarcity  of 
coffee,  the  invasion  of  Scotland,  the  loss  of  ker- 
seys and  narrow  cloths,  the  death  of  King  William, 
^he  author's  turning  papist  for  preferment,  the  los% 
of  the  battle  of  Aim anza,  with  ten  thousand  other 
misfortunes,  are  all  owing  to  this  imperium  in 
imperio. 

It  wiU  be  therefore  necessary  to  set  this  matter 
in  a  clear  light,  by  inquiring  whether  the  clergy 
have  any  power  independent  of  the  civil,  and  of 
lirhat  nature  it  is. 

Whenever  the  Christian  religion  was  embraced 
by  the  civil  power  in  any  nation,  there  is  no 
doubt  but  the  magistrates  and  senates  were  fully 
instructed  ^n  the  rudiments  of  it.  Besides,  the 
Christians  were  so  numerous,  and  their  worship 
^o  open  before  A  the  conversion  of  princes,  that 
their  discipline,  as  well  as  doctrine,  could  not  be 
a  secret:  they  saw  plainly  a  subordination  of  ec- 
clesiasticks,  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons:  that 
these  had  certain  powers  and  employments  ^iffe^ 
TCnt  from  the  laity :  that  the  bishops  were  conse- 
crated, and  set  apart  for  that  office  by  those  of 
fheir  own  order :    that  the  presbyters  and  deacon^ 
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were  differently  set  apart,  always  by  the  bishops : 
that  iK>ne  but  the  ecclesiasticks  presumed  to  pray 
or  prejELch  in  places  set  apart  for  god*s  worship, 
or  to  administer  the  Lotd's  supper :  that  all  que$-, 
tioas,  relating  either  to  discipline  or  doctrine, 
were  determined  in  ecclesiastical  conventions. 
These  and  the  like  doctrines  and  practices,  being 
most  of  theip  directly  proved,  and  the  rest,  by 
very  fair  consequence,  deduced  from  the  words  of 
our  Saviour  and  his  apostles,  were  certainly  recei- 
ved as  a  divine  law,  by  every  prince  or  state  which 
admitted  the  Christian  religion :  and  consequent- 
ly, what  they  could  not  justly  alter  afterward,  any 
more  than  the  common  laws  of  nature.  And 
therefore,  although  the  supreme  power  can  hinder 
the  clergy  or  church  from  making  any  new  canons, 
or  executing  the  old;  from  consecrating  bishops, 
or  refuse  those  that  they  do  consecrate;  or,  in 
short,  from  performing  any  ecclesiastical  office, 
as  they  may  from  eating,  drinking,  and  sleeping; 
yet  they  cannot  themselves  perform  those  offices, 
which  are  assigned  to  the  clergy  by  our  Saviour 
and  his  apostles ;  or,  if  they  do,  it  is  not  accord- 
ing to  the  divine  institution,  and  consequently 
null  and  void.  Our  Saviour  tells  us,  "His  king- 
dom is  not  of  this  world  ; "  and  therefore,  to  be 
sur^,  the  world  is  not  of  his  kingdom;  nor  can 
ever  please  him  by  interfering  in  the  administra-'  * 
tion  of  it,  since  he  ha  appointed  ministers  of  his 
own,  and  has  empowered  and  instructed  them  for 
that  purpose;  so  that  I  believe  the  clergy,  who, 
as  he  says,  are  good  at  distinguishing,  would 
think  it  reasonable  to  distinguish  between  their 
power,  and  the  liberty  of  exercising  this  poyftr^ 
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Thfe  former  they  claim  immediately  from  Christ; 
und  the  latter,  from  the  permissiou,  connivance^ 
or  authority  of  the  civil  government ;  with  whidi 
the  clergy's  power,  according  to  the  solution  I 
have  given,  cannot  possibly  interfere. 

But,  this  writer,  setting  up  to  form  a  system 
upon  stale,  scanty  topicks,  and  a  narrow  circle 
of  thought,  falls  into  a  thousand  absurdities. 
And  for  a  farther  help,  he  has  a  talent  of  rdttling 
out  phrases,  which  seem  to  have  sense,  but  have 
none  at  alt :  the  usual  fate  of  those  who  are  igno- 
rant of  the  force  and  compass  of  words,  without 
which,  it  is  impossible  for  a  man  to  write  either 
pertinently,  or  intelligibly,  upon  the  most  obvious 
subjects. 

So,  in  the  beginning  of  his  preface,  page  4, 
he  says,  "The  church  of  England,  being  esta- 
blished by  acts  of  parliament,  is  a  perfect  creature 
of  the  civil  power;  I  mean  the  polity  and  disci- 
pline of  it,  and  it  is  that  which  makes  all  the  con- 
tention ;  for  as  to  the  doctrines  expressed  in  the 
articles,  I  do  not  find  high  church  to  be  in  any 
manner  of  pain ;  but  they  who  lay  claim  to  most 
orthodoxy  can  distinguish  themselves  out  of  them.'* 
It  is  observable  in  this  author,  that  his  style  is 
naturally  harsh  and  ungrateful  to  the  ear,  and  his 
expressions  mean  and  trivial;  but  whenever  be 
goes  about  to  polish  a  period,,  you  may  be  certain 
of  some  gross  defect  in  propriety  or  meaning :  so, 
^e  lines  just  quoted,  seem  to  run  easily  over  the 
tongue;  and  upon  examination  they  are  .perfect 
nonsense  and  blunder:  to  speak  iti  his  own  bor- 
rowed phrase^  what  is  contained  in  tl^ie  idea.>of 
^tablished^    Surely,  not  existence.  ^  Does  esta- 
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blishment  give  being  to  a  thing?  He  might  haVc ' 
8aid  the  same  thing  of  Christianity  in  general, 
or  the  existence  of  God,  since  both  are  confirmed 
by  acts  of  parliament.  But,  the  best  is  behind: 
for,  in  the  next  line,  having  named  the  church 
half  a  dozen  times  before,  he  now  says,  he  means 
only  the  polity  and  discipline  of  it :  as  if,  having, 
spoken  in  praise  of  the  art  of  physick,  a  man 
should  explain  himself,  that  he  meant  only  the 
institution  of  a  college  of  physicians  into  a  presi- 
dent and  fellows.  And  it  will,  appear,  that  this 
author,  however  versed  in  the  practice,  has  grossly 
transgressed  the  rules  of  nonsense  (whose  pro* 
perty  it  is  neither  to  affirm  nor  deny)  since  every 
visible  assertion  gathered  from  those  few  lines  is 
absolutely  false :  for,  where  was  the  necessity  of 
excepting  the  doctrines  expressed  in  the  articles, 
since  these  are  equally  creatures  of  the  civil  power, 
having  been  established  by  acts  of  parliament  as 
well  as  the  others  ?  But,  the  church  of  England 
is  no  creature  of  the  civil  power,  either  as  to  its 
polity  or  doctrines.  The  fundamentals  of  both 
were  deduced  from  Christ  and  his  apostles,  and 
the  instructions  of  the  purest  and  earliest  ages ; 
and  were  received  as  such  by  those  princes  pr 
states  who  embraced  Christianity,  whatever  pru« 
dential  additions  have  been  made  to  the  former  by 
human  laws,  which  alone  can  be  justly  alterctd 
or  annulled  by  them. 

What  I  have  already  said  would,  I  think,  be  a 
sufficient  answer  to  his  whole  preface,  and  .indeed 
to  the  greatest  part  of  his  book,  which  is  wholly 
turned  upon  battering  down  a  sort  of  independent 
power  in  the  clergy ;  which  few  or  npac  gf  tbem 
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ever  claimed  or  defended.  But  there  being  cer- 
tain peculiarities  in  this  preface,  that  very  much 
set  off  the  wit,  the  learning,  the  raillery,  reason- 
ing, and  sincerity  of  the  author;  I  shall  take 
notice  of  some  of  them,  as  I  pass. 

But  here,  I  hope,  it  will  not  be  expected,  that 
I  should  bestow  remarks  upon  every  passage  in 
this  book,  that  is  liable  to  exception  for  ignorance, 
felsehood,  dulness,  or  malice.  Where  he  is  so  in^ 
sipid,  that  nothing  can  be  struck  out  for  the  read* 
cr's  entertainment,  I  shall  observe  Horace's  rule: 

Qua  desperes  tractata  nitescere  posse,  relinquas*. 

Upon  which  account  I  shall  say  nothing  of  that 
great  instance  of  his  candour  and  judgment  in 
relation  to  Dr.  Stillingfleet,  who  (happening  to 
lie  under  his  displeasure  upon  the  fatal  test  of 
imperium  in  imperio)  is  high  church  and  Jacobite, 
took  the  oaths  of  allegiance  to  save  him  from  the 
gallows  f,  and  subscribed  the  articles  only  to 
keep  his  preferment:  whereas  the  character  of 
that  prelate  is  universally  known  to  have  been 
directly  the  reverse  of  what  this  writer  gives 
him. 

•  "  Artful  he  knows  each  circumstance  t^  leave, 

Which  will  not  grace  and  ornament  receive."        Francis^ 

f  Page  5,  he  quotes  bishop  Stillingfleet's  vindicatioa  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  where  the  bishop  says,  that  a  man  might 
be  very  right  in  the  belief  of  an  article,  though  mistaken  in  the 
explication  of  it.  Upon  which  Tindal  observes:  "These  m^n 
treat  the  articles  as  they  do  the  oath  of  allegiance,  which,  they 
say,  obliges  them  not  actually  to  assist  the  government,  but  to 
do  nothing  against  it;  that  is,  nothing  that  would  bring  them  W 
the  gallows/'    Original. 
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But,  before  he  can  attempt  to  ruin  this  damnaWe 
opinion  of  two  independent  powers,  he  tells  i», 
page  6,  "  It  will  be  necessary  to  show  what  is 
contained  in  the  idea  of  government.  Now,  it  is 
to  be  understood,  that  this  refined  way  of  speak-> 
ing  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Locke;  after  whom 
the  author  limps  as  fast  as  he  is  able.  All  the 
former  philosophers  in  the  world,  from  the  age 
of  Socrates  to  ours,  would  have  ignorantly  put 
the  question,  Quid  est  imperium?  But  now,  it 
seems,  we  must  vary  our  phrase:  and  since  our 
modern  improvement  of  human  understanding, 
instead  of  desiring  a  philosopher  to  describe  or 
define  a  mouse-trap,  or  tell  me  what  it  is;  I  must 
gravely  ask,  what  is  contained  in  the  idea  of  a 
mouse-trap  ?  But  then  to  observe  how  deeply  this 
new  way  of  putting  questions  to  a  man's  self 
makes  him  enter  into  the  nature  of  things;  his 
present  business  is  to  show  us,  what  is  contained- 
in  the  idea  of  government.  The  company  knows 
nothing  of  the  matter,  and  would  gladly  be  in- 
structed ;  which  he  does  in  the  following  words, 
p.  6. 

"  It  would  be  in  vain  for  one  intelligent  being 
to  pretend  to  set  rules  to  the  actions  of  another,  if 
he  had  it  not  in  his  power  to  reward  the  compliance 
with,  or  punish  the  deviations  from  his  rules,  by 
-$Qme  good,  or  evil,  which  is  not  the  natural  con- 
•  sequence  of  those  actions ;  since  the  forbidding 
men  to  do  or  forbear  an  action,  on  the  account  of 
that  convenience  or  inconvenience  which  attends 
it,  whether  he  who  forbids  it  will  or  no,  can  be  no 
more  than  advice." 

I  shall  not  often  draw  such  long  quotations  as 
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this,  which  I  could  not  forbear  to  offer  as  a  speci- 
men of  the  propriety  and  perspicuity  of  this  au- 
thor's style.  And  indeed,  what  a  light  breaks  out 
upon  us'  all,  as  soon  as  we  have  read  these  words ! 
how  thoroughly  are  we  instructed  in  the  whole 
nature  of  government !  what  mighty  truths  are 
here  discovered;  and  how  clearly  conveyed  to 
our  understanding!  and  therefore,  let  us  melt 
this  refined  jargon  into  the  old  style  for  the  im- 
provement of  such  who  are  not  enough  conver- 
sant in  the  new. 

If  the  author  were  one  who  used  to  talk  like 
one  of  us,  he  would  have  spoke  in  this  manner : 
"  1  think  it  necessary  to  give  a  full  and  perfect 
definition  of  government,  such  as  will  show  the 
nature  and  all  the  properties  of  it;  and  my  defi- 
nition is  thus :  One  man  will  never  cure  another 
of  stealing  horses,  merely  by  minding  him  of  the 
pains  he  has  taken,  the  cold  he  has  got,  and  the 
shoe-leather  he  has  lost,  in  stealing  that  horse; 
nay,  to  warn  him  that  the  horse  may  kick  or 
fling  him,  or  cost  him  more  than  he  is  worth  ii\ 
hay  and  oats,  can  be  no  more  than  advice.  For, 
the  gallows  is  not  the  natural  effect  of  robbing 
on  the  highway,  as  heat  is  of  fire ;  and  therefore^ 
if  you  will  govern  a  man,  you  must  find  out  some 
other  way  of  punishment  than  what  he  will  inflict 
upon  himself." 

Or,  4f  tbis  will  not  do,  let  us  try  it  in  another 
case  (which  I  instanced  before)  and  in  his  own 
terms.  Suppose  he  had  thought  it  necessary  (and 
I  think  it  was  as  much  so  as  the  other)  to  show 
us  what  is  contained  in  the  idea  of  a  mouse-trap, 
he  must  h^ve  proceeded  in  these  terms:    "  It 

VOL.  jii.  N 
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would  be  in  vaift  for  an  intelligent  being  to  set 
rules  for  hindering  a  mouse  from  eating  his  cheese, 
unless  he  can  inflict  upon  that  mouse  some  pu* 
nishment,  which  is  not  the  natural  consequencft 
of  eating  the  cheese.  For,  to  tell  her,  it  may  lie 
heavy  on  her  stomach,  that  she  will  grow  too  big 
to  get  back  into  her  hole,  and  the  like,  can  be  no 
more  than  advice ;  therefore,  we  must  find  out 
some  way  of  punishing  her,  which  has  more  in* 
conveniences  than  she  will  ever  suffer  by  the  mere 
eating  of  cheese."  After  this,  who  is  so  slow  of 
understanding,  as  n9t  to  have  in  his  mind  a  full 
and  complete  idea  of  a  mouse-trap?  Well. — The 
Freethinkers  may  talk  what  they  please  of  pedan* 
try,  and  cant,  and  jargon  of  schoolmen,  and  in- 
significant terms  in  the  writings  of  the  clergy,  if 
ever  the  most  perplexed  and  perplexing  follower 
of  Aristotle,  from  Scotus  to  Suarez,  could  be  a 
match  for  this  author  ! 

But  the  strength  of  his  arguments  is  equal  to 
the  clearness  of  his  definitions.  For,  having  most 
ignorantly  divided  government  into  three  parts, 
whereof  the  fii-st  contains  the  other  two ;  he  at- 
tempts to  prove  that  the  clergy  possess  none  of 
these  by  a  divine  right.  And  he  argues  thus, 
p.  vii.  "  As  to  a  legislative  poAver,  if  that  belongs 
to  the  clergy  by  divine  right,  it  must  be  when 
they  are  assembled  in  convocation:  but  the  25th 
Hen.  VIII.  c,  19,  is  a  bar  to  any  such  divine 
right,  because  that  act  makes  it  no  less  than  a 
praemunire  for  them,  so  much  as  to  meet  without 
the  Wng's  writ,  &c.''  So  that  the  force  of  his 
argument  lies  here;  if  the  clergy  had  a  divine 
right,  it  is  taken  a\^ay  by  25  Henry  VIII.     Avid 
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•s  ridiculous  as  thia  argument  is,  tbi^  preface  ^ii4 
book  ^re  foujideci  upon  it. 

Another  argument  against  the  legijslative  ppwey 
in  th^  clergy  of  England  is,  p.  viii,  that  TaqiiiiS 
tells  us ;  that  in  great  affairs,  the  Germaas  coQr 
suited  the  wljole  body  of  the  people :  "  De  mi^io- 
ribus  rebus  principes  consuUaut,  de  majoribw 
pmnes :  Ita  tamen,  ut  ea  quoque,  quorum  pen^ 
plebem  arbitrium  est,  apud  principes  pertrectear 
tur*."  Upon  which  Tindal  observes  thus  2  ^*  Pf( 
majoribus  omnes,"  was  9,  fundamental  among  ouf 
ancestors  long  before  they  arrived  in  Great  Bri- 
tain, and  matters  of  religion  were  ever  reckoned 
ftmong  their  majoraf .  Now  it  is  plain,  that  ow 
ancestors,  the  Saxons,  came  from  Germany;  It  is 
likewise  plain,  that  religion  was  always  reckoned 
by  the  heathens  among  their  majora;  and  it  i& 
plain,  the  whole  body  of  the  people  could  not  be 
the  clergy,  ariid  therefore  tlie  clergy  of  Engjaad 
have  no  legislative  power. 

Thirdly,  p.  ix.  They  have  no  legislative  po«Ker, 
jbecause  Mr.  Washington,  in  his  "  Observations 
an  the  ecclesiastical  Jurisdiction  of  the  Kings  of 
£ngland,  shows  from  undeniable  anthorities,  that 
in  the  time  of  William  the  Conqueror,  and  several 
tx£  his  Successors,  there  were  no  laws  enacted  cw> 
xerning  religion,  but  by  the  great  council  of  the 
fcingdom.'*  I  hope  likewise,  Mr.  Washington  ob- 
serves, that  this  great  council  of  the  kingdom,  t% 
appears  by  undeniable  -authorities,  was  sometiniey 
-entirely  composed   of  bishops  ftnd  clergy,   aiMl 

*  Jfwjitus  de  MpnlMis  etP^pulii  Gqno^i*^ 

f  §ee  Prciace,  p.  vii,i.  ao4  ix. 

I'      ■  '  ■ 
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called  the  parliament,  and  often  consulted  upon 
affairs  of  state,  as  well  as  church,  as  it  is  agreed 
'  by  twenty  writers  of  tho^e  ages ;  and  if  Mr. 
Waahington  says  otherwise,  he  is  an  author  just 
fit  to  be  quoted  by  beaux. 

Fourthly. — But  it  is  endless  to  pursue  this  mat- 
ter any  farther;  in  that  it  is  plain,  the  clergy  have 
po  divine  right  to  make  laws ;  because  Henry  VIII, 
Edward,  VI,  and  queen  Elizabeth,  with  their  par- 
liaments, will  not  allow  it  them*  Now,  without 
examining  what  divine  right  the  clergy  have,  or 
how  far  it  extends;  is  it  any  sort  of  proof  that  I 
liave  no  right,  because  a  stronger  power  will  not 
let  me  exercise  it?  or,  does  all  that  this  author 
'says  through  his  preface,  or  book  itself,  offer  any 
other  sort  of  argument  but  this,  or  what  he  de- 
duces the  same  way  ? 

But  his  arguments  and  definitions  are  yet  more 
supportable,  than  the  grossness  of  historical  re- 
marks, which  are  scattered  so  plentifully  in  his 
book,  that  it  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate,  or 
to  show  the  fraud  and  ignorance  of  them.    I  beg 
the  reader's  leave  to  take  notice  of  one  here  just 
in  my  way ;  and  the  rather,  because  1  design  for 
the  future  to  let  hundreds  of  them  pass  without 
farther  notice.     "  When,"  says  he^  p.  x,  "  by  the 
abolishing   of   the   pope's    power^    things    were 
brought  back  to  their  ancient  channel,  the  par- 
liament's right  in  making  ecclesiastical  laws  re- 
vived of  course."  What  can  possibly  be  meant  by 
this  *^  ancient  channel?"   Why,  the  channel  that 
things  ran  in  before  the  pope  had  any  power  in 
England :  that  is  to  say,  before  Austin  the  monk 
converted  England ;  before  which  time,  it  seems. 
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the  padiament  had  a  right  to  make  ecclesiastical 
law«.  And  what  parliament  could  this  be  ?  Why 
the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  and  the  com- 
mons, met  at  Westminster. 

I  cannot  here  forbear  reproving  the  folly  amd 
pedantry  of  some  lawyers,  whose  opinions  this 
poor  creature  blindly  follows,  and  renders  yet 
more  absurd  by  his  comments.  The  knowledge 
of  our  constitution. can  be  only  attained  by  con- 
sulting the  earliest  English  histories,  of  which 
those  gentlemen  seem  utterly  ignorant,  farther 
than  a  quotation  or  index.  They  would  fain  de- 
rive our  government  as  now  constituted,  from  an- 
tiquity :  And  because  they  have  seen  Tacitus 
quoted  for  his  Majoribus  omnes;  and  have  read 
of  the  Goths  military  institution  in  their  progress 
and  conquests,  they  presently  dream  of  a  parlia-t 
ment.  Had  their  reading  reached  so  far,  they 
might  have  deduced  it  much  more  fairly  from 
Aristotle  and  Polybius ;  who  both  distinctly  name 
the  composition  of  rex^  senm^es,  et  populus ;  and 
the  latter,  as  1  remember  particularly,  with  the 
highest  approbation.  The  princes  in  the  Saxon 
Heptarchy  did  indeed  call  their  nobles  sometimes 
together  upon  weighty  affairs,  as  most  other 
princes  of  the  world  have  donfe  in  all  ages.  But, 
they  made  war  and  peace,  and  raised  money,  by 
their  own  authority :  they  gave  or  mended  laws 
by  their  charters,  and  they  raised  armies  by  their 
tenures.  Besides,  some  of  those  kingdoms  fell  in 
by  conquests,  before  England  was  reduced  under 
one  head,  and  therefore  could  pretend  no  rights, 
feut  by  the  concessions  of  the  conqueror. 

Farther,  which  is  n^jore  material,  upon  the  ad- 
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mission  of  Christianity,,  great  quantities  of  land 
nrjsjire  acquired  by  the  clergy,  so  that  the  great 
council  of  the  nation  was  often  entirely  of  church- 
men, and  ever  a  considerable  part;  But  ourpre-- 
sent  constitution  is  an  artificial  thing,  not  fairly 
to  be  traced,  in  my  opinion,  beyond  Henry  I;. 
Since  which  time  it  has,  in  every  age  admitted 
several  alterations;  and  differs  now  as  much,  even 
from  what  it  was  then,  as  almost  any  two  species 
of  government  described  by  Aristotle.  And  it 
Would  be  much  more  reasonable  to  affirm,  that 
the  government  of  Rome  continued  the  same 
under  Justinian,  as  it  was  in  the  time  of  Scipio, 
because  the  senate  and  consuls  still  remained,  al- 
though the  power  of  both  had  been,  for  several 
hundred  years,  transferred  to  the  emperors. 


REMARKS  ON  THE  PREFACE. 

Page  iv,  v.  *'  If  men  of  opposite  sentiments 
can  subscribe  the  same  articles;  they  are  as  much 
at  liberty  as  if  there  were  none."  May  not  a  man 
subscribe  the  whole  articles,  because  he  differs 
from  another  in  the  explication  of  one  ?.  how 
many  oaths  are  prescribed,  that  men  may  differ 
in  the  explication  of  some  part  of  ihem  ?  In- 
stance, &c. 

Page  vi.  **  Idea  of  Government."  A  canting 
pedantic  way,  learfied  from  Locke  j  and  how  pret* 
lily  he  shows  it.     Instance — 

Pagevii.  ''25  Hen.  VIII,  c.  19,  is  a  bar  to 
any  such  divine  right  [of  a  legislative  power  in  the 
Clergy."]     Absurd  to  argue  against  the  clergy** 
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.divine  right,  because  of  the  statute  of  Henry  VIII. 
How  does  that  destroy  divine  right?  The 
sottish  way  of  arguing^  from  what  the  pariiament 
can  do  ;  from  their  power,  &c. 

"Page  viii.Ifthe  parliament  did  not  thinl:  they 
had  a  plenitude  of  power  in  this  matter,  they 
would  not  have  damned  all  the  canons  of  164(X'' 
What  does  he  mean  ?  A  grave  divine  jcould  not 
answer  all  his  playhouse  and  Alsatia  *  cant,  &c. 
He  has  read  Hudibras,  and  many  plays. 

Page  viii.  *^  If  the  parHament  can  annul  eccle- 
siastical laws,  they  must  be  able  to  make  them.'* 
Distinguish,  and  show  the  silliness,  &c. 

Ibid.  All  that  he  says  against  the  disci- 
pline, he  might  say  the  same  against  the  doctrine, 
nay,  against  the  belief  of  a  God,  viz.  That  the 
legislature  might  forbid  it.  The  church  forms 
6nd  contrives  canons ;  and  the  civil  power, 
Avhich  is  compulsive,  confirms  them. 

Page  ix.  *^  There  were  no  laws  enacted  but  by 
the  great  council  of  the  kingdom."  And  that  was 
very  often,  chiefly,  only  bishops. 

Ibid.  *'  Laws  settled  by  parliament  to  punish 
the  clergy."    What  laws  were  those  ? 

Page  X.  *'  The  people  are  bound  to  no  laws  but 
of  their  own  choosing."  It  is  fraudulent ;  for  they 
xnay  consent  to  what  others  choose,  and  so  people 
often  do. 

Page  xiv,  paragraph  6.  "  The  clergy  are  not 
supposed  to  have  any  divine  legislature,  because 
that  must  be  superior  to  all  worldly  power;  and 
then   the  clergy  might  as  well  forbid  the  parlia- 

•  A  ludicrous  name  for  White  Friars^  which  was  formerly  a 
pTivxleged  place,  and  consequently  a  receptacle  for  Sharpers.  '  N« 
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mentto  nieet  but  when  and  where  they  please, 
Sec.*'  No  such  consequence  at  all.  They  have  a 
power  exclusive  from  all  others.  Ordained  to 
act  as  clergy,  but  not  govern  in  civil  affairs  ;  nor 
act  without  leave  of  the  civil  power. 

Page  XXV.  **  The  parliament  suspected  this 
love  of  power  natural  to  churchmen."  Truly,  so 
is  the  love  of  pudding,  and  most  other  things  de- 
sirable in  this  life ;  and  in  that  they  are  like  the 
laity,  as  in  all  other  things  that  are  not  good,  and 
therefore,  they  are  held  not  in  esteem  for  what 
they  are  like  in,  but  for  their  virtues.  The  true 
way  to  abuse  them  with  effect,  is  to  tell  us  some 
faults  of  theirs,  that  other  men  have  not,  or  not  so 
much  of  as  they,  &c.  Might  not  any  man  speak 
full  as  bad  of  senates,  diets,  and  parliament^  as 
he  can  do  about  councils  ;  and  as  bad  of  princes, 
as  he  does  of  bishops  ? 

Page  xxxi.  "  They  might  as  well  have  made 
cardinals  Campegi  and  de  Chinuchii,  bishops  of 
Salisbury  and  Worcester,  as  have  enacted  that  their 
several  sees  and  bishopricks  were  utterly  void.'^ 
No.  The  legislature  might  determine  who  should 
not  be  a  bishop  there,  but  not  make  a  bishop. 

Ibid.  "  Were  not  a  great  number  deprived 
by  parliament  upon  the  Restoration  ?  Does  he 
mean  presbyters?  What  signifies  that  ? 

Ibid.     "  Have  they  not  trusted  this  power  with 

"  our  princes  ?      Why   ay.     But  that  argues   not 

right,  but  power.     Have  they  not  cut  off  a  king's 

head?&c.     The  vchurch  must  do  the   best  they 

can,  if  not  what  they  would. 

Page  xxxvi.  "  If  tithes  and  first  fruits  are  paid 
to  spiritual  persons  as  such,  the  king  or  queen  i| 
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the  most  spiritual  person,  &c/'  As  if  the  first- 
fruits,  &c.  were  paid  to  the  king,  as  tithes  to  'a 
spiritual  person. 

Page  xliii.  "  King  Charles  11.  thought  fit 
that  the  bishops  in  Scotland  should  hold  their 
bishopricks  during  will  and  pleasure ;  I  do  not 
find  that  high  church  complained  of  this  as  an  en* 
croachnient,  &c."  No ;  but  as  a  pernicious  coun* 
sel  of  lord  Loch. 

Page  xliv.  "The  common  law  judges  have  a 
power  to  determine,  whether  a  man  has  a  legal 
right  to  the  sacrament."  They  pretend  it,  but 
what  we  complain  of  as  a  most  abominable  hard- 
ship, &c. 

Pagexlv.  ^*  Giving  men  thus  blindly  to  tlie 
Devil,  is  an  extraordinary  piece  of  complaisance 
to  a  lay  chancellor."  He  is  something  in  the 
right ;  and  therefore  it  is  a  pity  there  are  any ; 
and  I  hope  the  church  will  provide  against  it.  But 
if  the  sentence  be  just,  it  is  not  the  person,  but  the 
contempt.  And  if  the  author  attacks  a  man  on 
the  highway,  and  takes  but  two  pence,  he  shall  be 
sent  to  the  gallows,  more  terrible  to  him  than  the 
devil,  for  his  contempt  of  the  law,  iScc.  Therefore 
Jie  need  not  complain  of  being  sent  to  Hell. 

Page  Ixiv.  Mr.  Leslie  may  carry  things  too 
far,  as  it  is  natural,  because  the  other  extreme  is  so 
great.  But  what  he  says  of  the  king's  losses, 
since  the  church  lands  were  given  away,  is  too 
great  a  truth,  &c. 

Page  Ixxvi.  ''To  which  I  have  nothing  to 
plead,  except  the  zeal  I  have  for  the  church  of 
England."  You  will  see  some  pages  farther,  what 
|ie  means  by  the  church  ;  butjt  is  not  fair,  not  to 
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/' 


,begin  with  telling  us  what  is  contained  in  the 
idea  of  a  church,  &c. 

Page  Ixxxiii.  "  They  will  not  be  angry  with 
me  for  thinking  better  of  the  church  than  they  do, 
&c."  No,  but  they  will  differ  from  you;  be- 
cause the  worse  the  queen  is  pleased,  you  think 
her  better.  I  believe  the  church  will  not  concern 
themselves  much  about  your  opinion  of  them,  &c. 

Page  Ixxxiv.  *'  But  the  popish,  eastern,  pres- 
byterian,  and  Jacobite  clergy,  &c."  This  is  like  a 
general  pardon  with  such  exceptions  as  make  it 
useless,  if  we  compute  it,  &c. 

Page  Ixxxvii.  "  Misapplying  of  the  word 
church,  &c."  This  is  cavilling.  No  doubt  his^ 
project  is  for  exempting  the  people ;  but  that  is 
»ot  what  in  common  speech  we  usually  mean  by 
the  church.  Besides,  who  does  not  know  that 
distinction  ? 

Ibid.  *'  Constantly  apply  the  same  ideas  to 
them.'*  This  is  in  old  English,  meaning  the  same 
thing. 

Page  Ixxxix.  ^^  Demonstrates  J  could  have  no 
design  but  the  promoting  of  truth,  &c."  Yes, 
several  designs,  as  money,  spleen,  atheism,  &c. 
What  ?  will  any  man  think  truth  was  his  design, 
and  not  money  and  malice  ?  Does  he  expect  the 
house  will  go  into  a  committee  for  a  bill  to  bring 
things  to  his  scheme,  to  confound  every 
thing,  &c. 

Some  deny  Tindal  to  be  the  author,  and  pro- 
duce stories  of  his  dullness  and  stupidity.  But 
what  is  there  in  all  this  book,  that  the  dullest  man 
in  England  might  not  write,  if  he  were  angry  and 
bold  enough,  ancMiad  no  regard  to  truth. 
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REMARKS  UPON  THE  BOOK,  ftc. 

Page  4.  **  Whether  Lewis  XIV.  has  such  a 
power  over  Philip  v.?''  He  speaks  here  of  the 
unlimited,  uncontrollable  authority  of  fathers.  A 
very  foolish  question  ;  and  his  discourse  hitherto, 
of  government,  weak  and  trivial,  and  liable  to  ob- 
jections. 

Ibid.     *^Whom  he  is  to  consider  not  as  hjs  own, 

but  the  Almighty's  workmanship."    A  very  likely 

*  consideration  for  the  ideas  of  the  state  of  nature. 

A  very  wrong  deduction  of  paternal  government ; 

but  that  is  nothing  to  the  dispute,  &c. 

Page  12.  **,  And  as  such  might  justly  be 
punished  by  every  one  in  the  state  of  nature."* 
False ;  he  does  not  seem  to  understand  the  state 
of  nature,  although  he  has  borrowed  it  from 
Hobbes,  &c. 

Page  14.  "  Merely  speculative  points,  an.d 
Other  indifferent  things,  &c."  And  why  are  specu^ 
lative  opinions  so  insignificant  ?  do  not  men  pro- 
ceed in  their  practice  according  to  their  specula*? 
tions?  so,  if  the  author  were  a  chancellor,  and 
one  of  bis  speculations  were,  that  the  poorer  the 
clergy  the  better,  would  not  that  be  of  great  use, 
if  a  cause  came  before  him  of  titlies  or  church-? 
lands? 

Ibid.  *'  Which  can  only  be  known  by  exa- 
mining whether  men  had  any  power  in  the  state 
of  nature  over  their  own,  or  others  actions,  in 
these  jpatters."    No,  that  is  a  wrong  mi^thody  .uii* 
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less  where  religion  has  not  been  revealed ;  in  natu* 
ral  religion,  &c. 

Ibid.  **  Nothing  at  first  sight  can  be  more  ob- 
vious, than  that  in  all  religious  matters,  none 
could  make  over  the  right  of  judging  for  himself, 
since  that  would  cause  his  religion  to  be  absolutely 
at  the  disposal  of  another.'*  At  his  rate  of  arguing 
(I  think  I  do  not  misrepresent  him,  and  I  believe 
he  will  not  deny  the  consequence)  a  man  may 
profess  heathenism,  mahometanism,  &c.  gain  as 
many  proselytes  as  he  can ;  and  they  may  hav^ 
their  assemblies,  and  the  magistrate  ought  to  pro- 
tect them,  provided  they  do  not  disturb  the  state : 
and  they  may  enjoy  all  secular  preferments,  be 
lords  chancellors,  judges,  &c.  But  there  are  some 
opinions  in  several  religions,  which,  although  they 
do  not  directly  make  men  rebel,  yet  lead  to  it. 
Nay,  we  might  have  temples  for  idols,  &c*  A 
thousand  such  absurdities  follow  from  his  general 
notions,  and  ill-digested  schemes.  And  we  sec 
in  the  Old  Testament,  that  kings  were  reckoned 
good  or  ill,  as  they  suffered  or  hind  red  image^^ 
worship  and  idolatry,  &c.  which  was  limiting 
conscience. 

Page  15.  **  Men  may  form  what  clubs,  compa- 
nies, or  meetings  they  think  fit,  &c.  which  the  ma» 
gistrate,  as  long  as  the  publick  sustains  no  damage, 
cannot  hinder,  &c."  This  is  false ;  although  the 
publick  sustain  no  damage,  they  will  forbid  clubs 
where  they  think  danger  ma}^  happen. 

Page  16.  "  The  magistrate  is  as  much  obliged 
to  protect  them  in  the  way  they  choose  of  wor- 
shipping him,  as  in  any  other  indifferent  matter.'* 

Page  17.     *'  The  magistrate  to  treat  all  his  sub- 
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jects  alike,  how  much  soever  they  differ  from  him 
or  one  another  Jn  these  matters/'  This  shows, 
that  although  they  be  Turks,  Jews,  or  heathens,  it 
is  so.  But  we  are  sure  Christianity  is  the  only  true 
religion,  &c.  and  therefore  it  should  be  the  magis- 
trate's chief  care  to  propagate  it ;  and  that  God 
should  be  worshipped  in  that  form,  that  those 
who  are  the  teachers  think  most  proper,  &c. 

Page  18.  *' So  that  persecution  is'  the  most 
comprehensive  of  all  crimes,  &c."  But  he  has 
not  told  us  what  is  included  in  the  idea  of  perse- 
cution.  .  State  it  right. 

Ibid.  "  But  here  it  may  be  demanded,  if  a 
man's  conscience  make  him  do  such  acts,  &c." 
This  does  not  answer  the  above  objection :  for, 
if  the  publick  be  not  disturbed  with  atheistical 
principles  preached,  nor  immoralities,  all  is  well. 
So  that  still  men  may  be  Jews,  Turks,  &c. 

Page  22.  "  The  same  reason  which  obliges 
them  to  make  statutes  of  mortmain,  and  other 
laws,  against  the  people's  giving  estates  to  the 
clergy,  will  equally  hold  for  their  taking  them 
away  when  given."  A  great  security  for  proper- 
ty 1  Will  this  hold  to  any  other  society  in  the 
$tate,  as  merchants,  &c.  or  only  to  ecclesiasticks  ? 
A  petty  project :  formjng  general  schemes  requires 
a  deeper  head  than  this  man's. 

Ibid.  "  But  the  good  of  the  society  being  the 
only  reason  of  the  magistrate's  having  any  power 
over  mea's  properties,  I  cannot  see  why  he  should 
deprive  his  subjects  of  any  part  thereof,  for  the 
maintenance  of  such  opinions  as  have  no  tenden- 
cy, tliat  way,  &c."  Here  is  a  paragraph  (vide  also 
iafra)  which  has  a  great  deal  in  it.   The  meaning 
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i«,  that  no  man  ought  to  pay  tithes,  who  does  not 
believe  what  the  minister  preaches.  But  how 
came  they  by  this  property  ?  When  they  pur-^ 
chased  the  land,  they  paid  only  for  so  much; 
and  the  tithes  were  exempted.  It  is  an  older  title 
than  any  man's  estate  is;  and  if  it  were  tak^n 
away  tomorrow,  it  could  not,  without  a  new  law, 
belong  to  th^  owners  of  the  other  nine  parts,  any 
more  than  impropriations  do. 

Ibid.  '*  For  the  maintenance  of  such  opinions^ 
as  no  ways  contribute  to  the  publick  good.**  By 
such  opinions  as  the  pnblick  receive  no  advantage 
by,  he  must  mean  Christianity* 

Page  23.  *'  Who  by  reason  of  such  articles 
are  divided  into  diflferent  sects."  A  pretty  cause 
of  sects  ?  &c. 

Page  24.  "  So  the  same  reason,  as  often  as  it 
occurs,  will  oblige  him  to  leave  that  church.* 
This  is  an  excuse  for  his  turning  papist. 

Ibid.      '*   Unless   you   suppose   churches  like 
traps,  easy  to  admit  one ;  but  when  once  he  h 
in,  there   he  must  always  stick,   either  for  th^ 
pleasure  or  profit  of  the  trap-setters."    Retnark- 
his  wit. 

Page  29.  "  Nothing  can  bp  more  absuiKl  than, 
maintaining  there  must  be  two  independent  paw* 
crs  in  the  same  society,  &c."  This  abominably^ 
absurd ;  show  it. 

Page  33.  **  The  whole  hierarchy  as  built  om 
it,  must  necessarily  fall  to  the  ground,  and  gxeaj; 
will  be  the  fall  of  this  spiritual  Babylon."  I  will 
do  him  justice,  and  take  notice,  when  he  is  witty, 

l^age  36.     **  Por  if  tliere  may  be  two  such  [«- 
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dependent  powers]  in  every  society  on  Earth, 
why  may  there  not  be  more  than  one  in  Heaven?** 
A  delicate  consequence. 

Page  37.  *'  Without  having  the  less,  he  could 
not  have  the  greater,  in  which  that  is  contained.** 
Sophiscical ;  instance  wherein,  ^ 

Page  4S.  *'  Some  since,  subtler  than  the  Jews, 
have  managed  commutations  more  to  their  own 
advantage,  by  enriching  themselves,  and  beggar- 
ing, if  Fame  be  not  a  liar,  many  an  honest  dis- 
senter." It  is  fair  to  produce  witnesses,  is  she  a 
liar  or  not?  The  report  is  almost  impossible. 
Commutations  were  contrived  for  roguish  regis- 
ters  and  proctors,  and  lay  chancellors,  but  not 
for  the  jclergy. 

Page  43.  "Kings  and  people,  who  (as.  the' 
Indians  do  the  Devil)   adored   the  pope  out  of 

*       

fear."  I  am  in  doubt,  whether  I  shall  allow  that 
for  wit  or  not,  &c.  Look  you,  in  these  cases, 
preface  it  thus  :  If  one  may  use  an  old  saying. 

Page  44.  "  One  reason  why  the  clergy  make 
what  they  call  schism,  to  be  so  heinous  a  sin." 
There  it  is  nowj  because  he  has  changed  churches, 
he  ridicules  schism  ;  as  Milton  wrote  for  divorces 
because  he  had  an  ill  wife.  For  ten  pages  on,  we 
must  give  the  true  answer,  that  makes  all  these 
arguments  of  no  use. 

Page  60.  "  It  possiWy  will  be  said,  I  have  aH 
this  while  been  doing  these  gentlemen  a  great  deal 
of  wrbiig."  To  do  him  justice,  he  sets  forth  the 
objections  of  his  adversaries  with  great  strength, 
and  much  to  their  advantage.  No  doubt  t^iosc 
*re  the  very  objections  we  would  offer. 
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Page  68.  "  Their  executioner."  He  is  fond  of 
this  word  in  many  places,  yet  there  is  nothing  in 
it  farther  than  it  is  the  name  for  the  hangman,  &c. 

Page  69.  "  Since  they  exclude  both  from  ha- 
ving any  thing  in  the  ordering  of  church  matters. '^ 
Another  part  of  his  scheme:  for,  by  this,  the 
people  ought  to  execute  ecclesiastical  offices  with- 
out distinction,  for  he  brings  the  other  opinion  as 
an  absurd  one. 

Page  72.  "  They  claim  a  judicial  power,  and 
by  vjrtue  of  it,  the  government  of  the  church,  and 
thereby  (pardon  the  expression)  become  traitors 
both  to  God  and  man."  Who  does  he  desire  to 
pardon  him  ?  or  is  this  meant  of  the  English  cler- 
gy ?  so  it  seems.  Does  he  desire  them  to  pardon 
him  ?  they  do  it  as  Christians.  Does  he  desire 
the  government  to  do  it  ?  but  then  how  can  they 
make  examples  ?  He  says,  the  clergy  do  so,  &c. 
so  he  means  all. 

Page  74.  *'  I  would  gladly  know  what  they 
mean  by  giving  the  Holy  Ghost."  Expkin  what 
is  really  meant  by  giving  the  Holy  Ghost,  like  a 
king  empowering  an  ambassador*. 

Page  7.9.  **  The  popish  clergy  make  very  bold 
with  the  Three  Persons  of  the  Trinity." .  Why 
then,  don't  mix  them  ;  but  we  see  whom  this 
glances  on  most.  As  to  the  CongS  d'elire,  and 
Nolo  episcopari,  not  so  absurd  ;  and  if  omitted, 
why  changed. 

Page  78.  "But  not  to  digress.-' — Pray  does 
he  call  scurrility  upon  the  clergy,  a  digression  ? 
The  apology  needless,  &c. 

*  See  Hooker's  Ecclesiastical  Polity,  book  v.  §  77. 
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Wid.  "  A  clergyman,  it  is  say,  is  God's  am- 
bassador.'* But  you  know  an  ambassador  may 
have  a  secretary,  &c. 

Ibid'.  "  Call  their  pulpit  speeches  th6  ^irord  of 
Gcri."    That  is  a  mistake. 

Page  7.9.  ''Such  persons  tr>  represent  him.'' 
Are  not  they  that  own  his  power,  fitter  to  repre- 
sent him  than  others?  Would  the  author  be  a 
fitter  person  ? 

Ibid:  *'  Puffed  up  Avith  intolerable  pride  and 
insolence."  Not  at  all ;  for  where  is  the  pride  to 
be  employed  by  a  prince,  whom  so  few  o^Vn,  and 
whose  being  is  disputed  by  such  as  this  author? 

Ibid:  *'  Perhaps  from  a  poor  servitor,  &c.  to' 
be  a  prime  minister  in  God's  kingdom."  That  is 
right.  God  takes  notice  of  the  difference  between 
poor  servitors,  &c.  Extremely  foolish — show  it. 
The  argument  lies  strongly  against  the  apostles, 
jJoor  fishermen  ;  and  St.  Paul,  a  tent-maker.  So 
gross  and  idle  ! 

Page  80.  "  The  formality  of  laying  hand  over 
head  on  a  man."  A  pun  ;  but  an  old  one.  I  re- 
member, when  Swan  made  that  pun  first,  he  was 
severely  checked  for  it. 

Ibid.  "  What  more  is  required  to  give  one*  a 
right,  &c."  Here  show,  what  power  is  in  the 
church,  and  what  in  the  state,  to  make  priests. 

Page  85.  **  To  bring  men  into,  and  not  turn 
them  out  of  the  ordinary  way  of  salvation."  Yes  ; 
but  as  one  rotten  sheep  does  mischief— and  dor 
you  think  it  reasonable,  that  such  a  one  as  this 
author  should  converse  with  Christians^  and  weait 
pnes? 

VOL.  III.  o 
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Page  85.  See  his  fine  account  of  spiritual  pu- 
nishment. ; 

Page  87.  "  The  clergy  affirm,  that  if  they 
hid  not  the  power  to  exclude  men  from  the 
church,  its  unity  could  not  be  preserved."  So  to 
expel  an  ill  member  from  a  college,  would  be  the 
way  to  divide  the  college;  as  in  All-Souls,  &c.' 
Apply  it  to  him. 

Page  88.  "  I  cannot  see  but  it  is  contrary  to 
the  rules  of  charity,  to  exclude  men  from  the 
church,  &c."  All  this  turns  upon  the  falsest  rea- 
soning in  the  world.  So,  if  a  man  be  imprisoned 
for  stealing  a  horse,  he  is  hindeied  from  other 
duties :  and  you  might  argue,  that  a  man  who 
does  ill,  ought  to  be  more  diligent  in  minding 
other  duties,  and  not  to  be  debarred  from  them.. 
It  is  for  contumacy  and  rebellion  against  that 
power  in  the  church  which  the  law  has  confirmed. 
So  a  man  is  outlawed  for  a  trifle,  upon  contii-» 
macy. 

Page  .92.  "  Obliging  all  by  penal  laws  to  re- 
ceive the  sacrament."    This  is  false. 

Page  93.  "  The  want  of  which  means  can 
only  harden  a  man  in  his  impenitence."  It  is  for 
his  being  hardened,  that  he  is  excluded.  Sup- 
pose a  son  robs  his  father  in  the  highway,  and 
his  father  will  not  see  him  till  he  restores  the  mo- 
ney, and  owns  his  fault.  It  is  hard  to  deny  him 
paying  his  duty  in  other  things,  &c.  How  ab- 
surd this  ! 

Page  95.  *^And  that  only  they  had  a  right 
to  give  it."  Another  part  of  his  scheme,  that  the 
people  have  a  right  to  give  the  sacrament.  Sec 
more  of  it,  p.  135  and  137. 
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Page  96.  "  Made  familiar  to  such  practices 
by  the  "heathen  priests."  Well;  and  this  shows 
the  necessity  4)f  It  for  peace  sake.  A  silly  objec- 
tion of  this  and  other  enemies  to  religion,  to 
think  to  disgrace  it  by  applying  >heathenism, 
which  only  concerns  the  political  part,  wherein 
4:Iiey  were,  as  wise  a^  others,  and  might  give 
rules.     Instance  in  some,  &c. 

Page  yS.  *^  How  differently  from  this  do  the 
great  pretenders  to  primitive  practice  act,  &c." 
This  is  a  remarkable  passage.  Does  he  condemn 
or  allow  this  mysterious  way?  It  seems  the  first; 
and  therefore  these  words  are  a  little  turned,  but 
infallibly  stood  in  the  first  draught  as  a  great  ar- 
gument for  popery- 
Page  100.  ''  They  dress  them  up  in  a  Sanbe- 
nito."  So,  now  we  are  to  answer  for  the  Inqui- 
sition. One  thing  is,  that  he  makes  the  fathers 
guilty  of  asserting  most  of  the  corruptions  about 
the  power  of  priests. 

Page  104.  ''Some  priests  assume  to  them- 
selves an  arbitrary  power  of  excluding  men  from 
the  Lord's  Supper."  .  His  scheme;  that  any  body 
may  administer  the  sacraments,  women,  or  chil- 
dren, &c. 

Page  108.  "  One  no  more  than  another  can 
"be  reckoned  a  priest."  See  his  scheme.  Here  he 
disgraces  what  the  law  enacts,  about  the  manner 
of  consecrating;  &c. 

Page  118.    "  Churches  serve  to  worse  purpoSca 
than  bear-gardens."    This  from  Hudibras 
*  Page  1 19.     ^  In  the  time  of  that  wise  heathen 
Ammianus  MarceUinus."     Here  he  runs  down  all 
Christianity  in  general. 

0  2 
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Page  laOi  "  I  shall,  in  the  following  part  of 
my  discourse,  show  that  this  doctrine  is  so  far 
from  serving  the  ends  of  religion,  that  1.  It  pre- 
vents the  spreading  of  the  Gospel,'  &c/'  This  in- 
d^ndent  power  in  the  church  is  like  the  worms 
being  the  cause  of  all  diseases. 

Page  124.  "  How  easily  could  tlie  Roman 
emperors  have  destroyed  the  church  ?"  Just  as 
if  he  had  said  ;  how  easily  could  Herod  kill  Christ 
while  a  child,  &c. 

Page  ia5.  "  The  people  were  set  against  bi- 
shops by  reason  of  their  tyranny."  Wrong ;  for 
the  bishops  were  no  tyrants :  their  power  was 
swallowed  up  by  the  poi>es,  and  the  people  desi- 
red they  should  have  more.  It  was  the  regulars 
that  tyranniseci  and  formed  priestcraft.  He  is 
ignorant. 

l^age  ISJ).  *^  He  is  not  bound  by  the  laws  of 
Christ  to  leave  his  friends  in  order  to  be  baptized,. 
&c."  This  directly  against  the  Gospel.  One 
would  think  him  an  emissary,  by  his  preaching 
schism. 

Page  142.  "  Thai  will  the  communion  of  saints 
be  practicable,  to  which  the  principles  of  all  par- 
ties, the  occasional  conformists  only  excepted^ 
stand  in  direct  opposition,  &c."  So  that  ail  are 
wrong  but  they.  The  Scripture  is  fully  against 
schism.  Tindal  promotes  it,  and  places  in  it  all 
the  present  and  future  happiness  of  man. 

Page  144.  All  he  has  hitherto  said  on  this  mat- 
ter, with  a  very  little  turn,  were  arguments  for- 
popery ;  for  it  is  certain,  that  religion  had  share 
in  very  few  wars  for  many  hundred  years  before 
the  Reformation,  because  they  were  all  of  a  mind. 
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It  is  the  ambition  of  rebels,  preaching  upon  the 
discontents  of  sectaries,  that  they  are  not  svi- 
preoje^  which  has  caused  wars  for  religion.  He 
IS  mistaken  altogether.  His  little  narrow  under- 
standing and  want  of  karning. 

Page  145.  **  Though  some  say  the  high-fliers 
lives  might  serve  for  a  very  good  rule,  if  men 
would  act  quite  contrary  to  them."  Is  he  one  of 
those  some  ?  Beside  the  new  turn  of  wit,  &c.  all 
the  tlergy  in  England  comcv  under  his  notion  of 
high-fliers,  as  he  states  it. 

Page  147.  "  None  of  them  (churchmen)  could 
be  brougiit  to  acknowledge  it  lawful  upon  any 
account  whatever,  to  exclude  the  Duke  of  York.** 
This  account  false  in  fact. 

Ibid.  "  And  the  body  politick,  whether  €C* 
clesiastical  or  civil,  must  be  dealt  with  after  the 
same  manner  as  the  body  natural."  What,  be- 
cause it  is  called  a  body,  and  is  a  simile,  must  it 
hold  in  all  circumstances  ? 

Page  148.  **  We  finH  all  wise  legislators  have 
had  regard  to  the  tempers,  inclinations,  and  pre- 
judices, &c."  This  paragraph  false. — It  was  di- 
rectly contrary  in  several,  as  Lycurgus,  &c. 

Page  152.  '*  All  the  skill  of  the  prelatists  is 
not  able  to  discover  the  least  distinction  between 
bishop  and  presbyter."  Yet,  God  knows,  this 
hath  been  done  many  a  time. 

Page  158,  *^  The  epistle  to  the  Philippians  h 
directed  to  the  bishops  and  deacons ;  I  mean  in 
due  order  after  the  people,  viz.  to  the  saints,  with 
their  bishops  and  deacons."  I  hope  he  would 
Wgue  from  another  place,  that  the  people  precede 
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the  king,  because  of  these  words :  '^  Ye  shall  be 
destroyed,  both  you  and  your  king." 

Page  161.  **  The  pope  and  other  great  church 
dons."  I  suppose  he  means  bishops  :  but  I  wish 
he^  would  explain  himself,  and  not  be  so  very 
witty  in  the  midst  of  an  argument ;  it  is  like  two 
mediums  ;  not  fair  in  disputing. 

Page  167.  "  Clemens  Romanus  blames  the 
people,  not  for  assuming  a  poM-er,  but  for  making 
a  wrong  use  of  it,  ike/'  His  great  errour  all 
along  is,  that  he  does  not  distinguish  between  a 
power,  and  a  liberty  of  exercising  that  power,  &c. 
I  would  appeal  to  any  man,  m  hether  the  clergy 
have  not  too  little  power,  since  a  book  hke  his, 
that  unsettles  foundations,  and  would  destroy 
all,  goes  unpunished,  &c. 

Page  171.  *'  By  this  or  some  such  method  the 
bishops  obtained  their  power  over  their  fellow 
presbyters,  and  botlr  over  the  people.  The  whole 
tenour  of  the  Gospel  directly  contrary  to  it.-' 
Then  it  is  not  an  allowable  means :  this  carries  it 
so  far  as  to  spoil  his  own  system ;  it  is  a  sin  to  have 
bishops  as  we  have  them. 

Page  17^.  '*  The  preservation  of  peace  and 
unity,  and  not  any  divine  right,  was  the  reason 
of  establishing  a  superiority  of  one  of  the  presby^ 
ters  over  the  rest.  Otherwise  tliere  M^ould,  as 
.they  say,  have  been  as  many  schismaticks  a$ 
presbyters.  '  No  great  compliment  to  the  clergy 
of  those  days."  Why  so?  It  is  the  natural  ef* 
feet  of  a  worse  independency,  which  he  keeps 
such  a  clatter  about;  an  independency  of  churches 
on  each  other,  which  must  naturally  create  schism. 
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Page  183-  "  How  could  the  Christians  have 
asserted  the  disinterestedness  of  those  who  first 
7)reached  the  Gospel,  particularly  their  having  a 
l-ight  to  the  tenth  part  r"  Yes,  that  would  have 
passed  easy  enough  ;.for  they  could  not  imagine 
teachers  could  live  on  air ;  and  their  heathen  priests 
were  much  more  unreasonable. 

Page  184.  "  Men's  suffering  for  such  opinions 
is  not  sufficient  to  support  the  weight  of  them." 
This  is  a  glance  against  Christianity.  State  the 
case  of  converting  infidels  :  the  converters  are 
supposed  few ;  the  bulk  of  the  priests  must  be  of 
the  converted  country.  It  is  their  own  people 
therefore  they  maintain.  What  project  or  end 
can  a  few  converters  propose  ?  they  can  leave  no 
power  to  their  families,  &c.  State  this,  I  say, 
at  length,  and  give  it  a  true  turn.  Priiices  give 
corporations  power  to  purchase  lands. 

Page  187.  '*  That  it  became  an  easy  prey  to 
the  barbarous  nations."  Ignorance  in  TindaL 
The  empire  long  declined  before  Christianity  was 
introduced.  This  a  wrong  cause,  if  ever  there 
was  one. 

Page  190.  "  It  is  the  clergy's  interest  to  have 
religion  corrupted."  Quite  the  contrary ;  prove 
it.  How  is  it  the  interest  of  the  English  clergy 
to  corrupt  religion  ?  The  more  justice  and  piety 
the  people  have,  the  better  it  is  for  them ;  for 
that  would  prevent  the  penury  of  fiirniers,  and 
the  oppression  of  exacting  covetous  landlords, 
&c.  That  which  has  corrupted  religion,  is  tfee 
liberty  unlimited  of  professing  all  opinions.  Do 
not  lawyers  render  law  intricate  by  their  specula* 
tions,  &c#     And  physicians,  &c. 
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.  Page  209.  *^  The  spirit  and  temper  of  the 
clergy^  &c."  What  does  this  man  think  the  clergy 
are  made  of?  Answer  generally  to  what  he  says 
against  councils  in  the  ten  pages  before.  Suppose 
J  phould  bring  quotations  in  their  praise. 

Page  211.  "As  the  clergy,  though  few  ia 
/  comparison  of  the  laity,  were  the  inventors  pf 
corruptions."  His  scheme  is,  thaJt  the  fewer  *nd 
poorer  the  clergy  the  better,  and  the  contrary 
among  the  laity.  A  noble  principle;  and  delicate 
consequences  from  it !  ' 

Page  207.  "  Men  are  not  always  condemned 
for  the  sake  of  opinions,  but  opinions  sometime^ 
for  the  sake  of  men."  And  so,  he  hopes,  tha|; 
if  his  opinions  are  condemned,  people  will  thin)c 
it  is  a  spite  against  him,  as  having  beei)  always 
scandalous. 

Page  21Q.  "  The  meanest  layman  as  good  a 
judge  as  the  greatest  priest,  for  the  meanest  man 
13  as  much  interested  in  the  truth  of  religion  as 
the  greatest  priest."  As  if  one  should  say,  the 
meanest  sick  man  has  as  much  interest  in  health 
as  a  physician,  therefore  is  as  good  a  judge  of 
physick  as  a  physician,  &c. 

Ibid.  "  Had  synods  been  composjed  of  laymen, 
none  of  those  corruptions  which  tend  to  advance 
the  interest  of  the  clergy,  &c."  True.  But  the 
part  the  laity  had  in  reforming,  was  little  more 
than  plundering.  He  should  understand  that  the 
nature  of  things  is  this,  that  the  clergy  are  made 
of  men,  and  without  some  encouragement  they 
will  not  have  the  best,  but  the  worst. 

Page  215.  **  They  who  gave  estates  to,  rather 
than  they  who  took  them  from^  the  clergy,  were 
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giiij ty  of  s?iGrilege/'  f  Ijieii  thej>eopleare  the  church, 
/Wd  the  clergy  not ;  another  part  of  his  scheme. 

JPage  219-  "  The  clergy  as  they  subsisted  by 
ttie  alms  of  the  people,  &c."  This  he  would  havie 
still.  Show  the  folly  of  it.  Not  possible  to  show 
any  civilized  nation  ever  did  it.  Who  would  be 
clergymen  tlien  ?  The  absurdity  appears  by  put- 
ting .the  case,  that  none  were  tp  be  statesmen, 
la.wyers,^  or  physicians,  but  who  were  to  subsist 
by  alms. 

Page  222.  ''  These  subtle  clergymen  work 
their  designs,  who  lately  cut  out  such  a  tackipg 
^ob  for  them,  &c."  He  is  mistaken — every  body 
was  for  the  bill  almost,  though  not  for  the  tack. 
The  bishop  of  Sarum  was  for  it,  as  appears  by 
his  speech  against  it.  But  it  seems,  the  tacking 
is  owing  to  metaphysical  speculations.  I  wonder 
whether  is  most  perplexed,  this  author  in  his  style, 
or  the  writings  of  our  divines.  In  the  judgmeut 
of  all  people,  our  divines  have  carried  practical 
preaching  and  writing  to  the  greatest  perfectioa 
it  ever  arrived  to  j  which  shows,  that  we  may  af- 
firm in  general,  our  clergy  is  excellent,  although 
this  or  that  man  be  faulty.  As  it  an  army  be 
constantly  victorious,  regular,  /&c.  we  may  say, 
it  is  an  excellent  victorious  army :' but,  Tindal 
to  disparage  it,  would  say,  such  a  Serjeant  ran 
away;  such  an  ensign  hid  himself  in  a  ditch; 
nay,  one  colonel  turned  his  back;  therefore  it 
is  a  corrupt,  cowardly  army,  &c. 

Page  224.  *'  They  were  as  apprehensive  of  the 
works  of  Aristotle  as  some  men  are  of  the  works 
of  a  late  philosopher,  which,  they  are  afraid,  will 
Ift  too  npiuch  light  into  the  world."  Yet  just  such 
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another;  only  a  commentator  on  Aristotle.  Pc6- 
ple  are  likely  to  improve  their  understanding 
much  with  Locke :  it  is  not  his  Human  Under- 
standing, but  other  works,  that  people  dislike, 
although  in  that  there  are  some  dangerous  tenets, 
as  that  of  no  innate  ideas. 

Page  226.  *^  Could  they,  like  the  popish  priests, 
add  to  this  a  restraint  on  the  press,  their  business 
would  be  done."  So  it  ought :  for  example,  to 
hinder  his  book,  because  it  is  written  to  justify 
the  vices  and  infidelity  of  the  age.  There  can 
be  no  othet  design  in  it.  For,  is  this  a  way  or 
manner  to  do  good?  railing  does  but  provoke. 
'  The  opinion  of  the  whole  parliament  is,  the  clergy 
are  too  poor. 

Ibid.  *'  When  some  nations  could  be  no  lon- 
ger kept  from  prying  into  learning,  this  misera- 
ble gibberish  of  the  schools  was  contrived."  We 
have  exploded  schoolmen  as  much  as  he,  and  in 
some  people's  opinion  too  much,  since  the  liberty 
of  embracing  any  opinion  is  allowed  ;  they  fol- 
lowing Aristotle,  mIio  is  doubtless  the  greatest 
master  of  arguing  in  the  world :  but  it  has  been 
a  fashion  of  late  years  to  explode  Aristotle,  and 
therefore  this  man  has  fallen  into  it  like  others, 
for  that  reason,  without  understanding  tiim.  Ari- 
stotle's poetry,  rhetorick,  and  politicks,  are  ad- 
mirable; and  therefore,  it  .is  likely,  so  are  his 
logicks. 

Page  230.  "  In  these  freer  countries,  as  the 
clergy  have  less  power,  so  rehgion  is  better  under- 
stood, and  more  useful  and  excellent  discourses 
are  made  on  that  subject,  &c."  Not  generally. 
Holland  not  very  famous,  Spain   has   been,   and 
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Prance  is.  But  it  requires  more  knowledge  than  his, 
to  form  general  rules,  which  people  strain,  (when 
ignorant)  to  false  deductions  to  make  them  out. 

Page  ^32.  Chap.  VII.  That  this  hypothesis 
of  an  independent  power  in  any  set  of  clergymen, 
makes  all  reformation  unlawful,  except  where 
those  who  have  this  power  do  consent.  The  title 
of  this  chapter,  a  Truism. 

Page  234.  **  If  God  has  not  placed  mankind  in 
respect  to  civil  matters  under  an  absolute  power, 
but  has  permitted  them  in  every  society  to  act  as 
they  judge  best  for  their  own  safety,  &c."  Bad 
parallels  ;  bad  politicks  ;  want  of  due  distinc- 
tion between  teaching  and  government."  The 
people  may  know  when   they  are  governed    well, 

but  not  be  wiser  than  their  instructors.    Show  the 
difference. 

Ibid.  '*  If  God  has  allowed  the  civil  society 
these  privileges,  can  we  suppose  he  has  less  kind- 
ness for  his  church,  &c.?"  Here  they  are  distin- 
guished then,  here  it  makes  for  him.  It  is  a  sort 
of  turn  of  expression,  which  is  scarce  with  him,  and 
he  contradicts  himself  to  follow  it. 

Page  235.  **This  cursed  hypothesis  had,  per- 
haps, never  been  thought  on  with  relation  to 
civils,  had  not  the  clergy  (who  have  an  inex- 
haustible magazine  of  oppressive  doctrines)  con- 
trived first  in  ecclesiasticals,  &c."  The  seventh 
paragraph  furious  and  false.  Were  there  no  ty- 
rants before  the  clergy,  &c, 

Pas'e  236.  ^'Therefore  in  order  to  serve  them*, 
though  I  expect  little  thanks,  &c."  And  why 
^o  ?  Will  they  not,  as  you  say,  follow  their  in- 
terest .'^  I  thought  you  said  so.    He  has  three  oi: 
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four  spritely  turns  of  this  kind,  that  look  as  if  hi 
thought  he  had  done  wonders,  and  had  put  ^1 
the  clergy  in  a  ferment.  Whereas,  I  do  assure 
him,  there  are  but  two  things  wonderful  in  his 
book :  First,  how  any  man  in  a  Christian  country 
could  have  the  boldnesis  and  MMckedness  to  write 
it :  and  how  any  government  would  neglect 
punishing  the  author  of  it,  if  not  as  an  enemy  of 
religion,  yet  as  a  profligate  trumpeter  of  setlition. 
These  are  hard  words,  got  by  reading  his  book. 

Ibid.  *'The  light  of  nature,  as  well  as  the 
Gospel,  obliges  people  to  judge  of  themselves, 
&c.  to  avoid  false  prophets,  seducers,  &c."  The 
legislature  can  turn  out  a  priest,  and  appoint 
another  ready-made,  but  not  make  one;  as  you 
discharge  a  physician,  and  may  take  a  farrier;  but 
he  is  no  physician,  unless  made  as  he  ought  to  be. 

Ibid.  *^  Since  no  more  power  is  required  for 
the  one  than  the  other.**  That  is,  I  dislike  my 
physician,  and  can  turn  liim  off,  therefore  I  can 
make  any  man  a  physician,  &c.  Cttjus  est  des^ 
truere,  &c.  Jest  on  it :  Therefore,  because  he  lays 
schemes  for  destroying  the  church,  we  must  em-^ 
ploy  him  to  raise  it  again.  See  what  danger 
lies  in  applying  maxims  at  random.  So,  because 
it  is  the  soldiers  business  to  knock  men  on  the 
head,  it  is  theirs  likewise  to  raise  them  to  life,  &c. 

Page  237.  ''  It  can  belong  only  to  the  people 
to  appoint  their  own  ecclesiastical  officers."  Thi$ 
word  ''people"  is  so  delicious  in  him;  that  I  can- 
not tell  what  is  included  in  the  idea  of  the 
*' people.'^  Does  he  mean  the  rabble  or  the  le- 
gislature, &c.  ?  In  this  sense  it  may  be  true,  that 
the  legislature  giyes  leave  to  the  bishops  to  ap- 
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pointy  and  they  appoint  themselves  ;  I  mean,  the 
executive  power  appoints,  &c.  He  shows  his 
ignorance  in  government  As  lo  high  church,  he 
carries  it  a  prodigious  way,  and, includes,  in  the 
idea  of  it,  more  than  others  will  allow. 

Page  239.-  "  Though  it  be  customary  to  ad- 
mit none  to  the  ministry  who  are  not  approved 
by  the  bishops  or  priests,  &c."  One  of  his  prin- 
ciples to  expose. 

Ibid.  *'  If  every  one  has  not  an  inhei^ent  right 
to  choose  his  own  guide,  then  a  man  must  be 
either  of  the  religion  of  his  guide,  or,  &c/'  That 
would  make  delicate  work  in  a  nation:  what 
would  become  of  all  our  churches?  They  must 
dwindle  into  conventicles.  Show  what  would  be 
the  consequence  of  this  scheme  in  several  points. 
This  great  reformer,  if  his  projects  were  reduced 
to  practice,  how  many  thousand  sects,  and  conse- 
quently tumults,  &c.  Men  must  be  governed  in 
peculations,  at  least  not  suiFered  to  vent  them, 
because  opinions  tend  to  actions,  which  are  most 
governed  by  opinions,  &c.  If  those  who  write 
for  the  church  writ  no  better,  they  would  succeed 
but  scurvily.  But  to  see  whether  he  be  a.good  wri- 
ter, let  us  see  when  he  has  published  his  second  part. 
Page  253.  '*  An  excellent  author  in  his  preface 
to  the  account  of  Denmark."  This  man  judges 
and  writes  much  of  a  level.  Molesworth's  pre- 
fece  full  of  stale  profligate  topicks.  That  author 
wrote  his  book  in  spite  to  a  nation,  as  this  does  to 
religion,  and  both  perhaps  on  poor  personal 
piques. 

Ibid.     *^  By  which  means,  and  not  by  any  dif- 
ference in  speculative  matters,  they  are  more  rich* 
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that  it  is-  a  point  ofvi^it  to  advance  paradox^,  Ati^ 
the  bolder  the  betfter.  But  the  wit  lies  in  main- 
taining thetn,  which  he  neglects,  and'  fbrms  itna-f 
ginary  conclUe(ion»  from  them,  as  if  they  wert  true' 
and  uncpntested. 

He  adds,  "  That  in  the  best  constituted  churdb, 
the  greatest  good  Mrhich  can  be  expected  of  the 
ecclesiasticks  is,  from  their  divisions.'*  This  ia  a' 
maxim  deduced  from  a  gradation  of  false  supposi- 
tions. If  a  man  should  turn  the  tables,  and  ar- 
gue that  all  the  debauchery,  atheism,  licentious- 
nessj  &c.  of  the  times  were  owing  to  the  poverty 
of  the  clergy,  &c.  what  would  he  say  ?  There  have 
been  more  wars  of  religion,  since  the  ruin  of  the 
clergy,  than  before,  in  England.  All  the  civil 
wars  before  were  from  other  causes. 

Page  283.  "  Prayers  are  made  in  the  loytil  uni- 
versity of  Oxford,  to  continue  the  throne  free 
from  the  contagion  of  schism.  See  Mather's  Ser- 
mon on  the  29th  of  May,  1705."  Thus  he  ridi- 
cules the  university,  while  he  is  eating  their  bread. 
The  whole  university  comes  with  the  most  loyal 
addresses,  yet  that  goes  for  nothing.  If  one  in*- 
discreet  man  drops  an  indiscrieet  word,  all  must 
answer  for  it. 

Page  286  *^  By  allowing  all,  who  hold  no  opi- 
nions prejudicial  tathe  state,  and  contribute  e- 
qually  with  their  fellow-subjects  to  its  support, 
equal  privileges  in  it."  But  who  denies  that  of  the 
dissenters?  The  Calvinist  scheme,  one  woiiW  not 
think  proper  for  monarchy.  Therefore,  they  fall 
in  with  the  Scotch,  Geneva,  and  Holland ;  and 
when  they  had  strength  here,  they  pulled  down 
thte  ■  monarchy.     But  I  will  tell  an  opiirion  ^  they 
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hold  prejudicial  to  the  state  in  his  opinion  ;  and 
that  is,  that  they  are  against  toleration,  of  which 
if  I  do  not  show  him  ten  time^  more  instances 
from  their  greatest  writers,  than  he  can  do  of  pas- 
sive obedience  among  the  clergy,  I  have  done. 

"  Does  not  justice  demand,  that  they  who  alike 
contribute  to  the  burden,  should  alike  receive  the 
advantage  !"  Here  is  another  of  his  maxims  closely 
put  without  considering  wliat  exceptions  may  be 
made.  The  papists  have  contributed  doubly 
(being  so  taxed)  therefore  by  this  rule  they  ought 
to  have  double  advantage.  Protection  in  pro- 
perty, leave  to  trade  and  purchase,  &c.  are  enough 
for  a  government  to  give.  Employments  in  a 
state  are  a  reward  for  those  who  entirely  agree 
with  it,  &c.  For  example,  a  man  who  upon  all 
occasions  declared  his  opinion  of  a  commonwealth 
to  be  preferable  to  a  monarchy,  would  not  be  a 
fit  man  to  have  employments;  let  him  enjoy  hh 
opinion,  but  not  be  in  a  capacity  of  reducing  it 
to  practice,  &c. 

Page  287.  *'  There  can  be  no  alteration  in  the 
established  mode  of  church  discipline,  which  is  not 
made  in  a  legal  way."  Oh  !  but  there  are  several 
methods  to  compass  this  legal  way,  by  cunning, 
faction,  industry.  The  common  people,  he  knows, 
may  be  wrought  upon  by  priests ;  these  may  in- 
fluence the  faction,  and  so  compass  a  very  perni- 
cious law,  and  in  a  legal  way  Vuin  the  state;  as 
king  Charles  I.  began  to  be  ruined  in  a  legal  way, 
by  passing  bills,  &c. 

Page2S8.  **  As  every  thing  is  persecution  which 
puts  a  man  in  a  worse  condition  than  his  neigh- 
bours."  It  is  hard  to  think  sometimes  whether  this 

VOL.    ill.  T 
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man  is  hired  to  write  for,  or  against  dissentcss,  and 
the  sects.  This  is  their  opinion,  although  they 
wril  not  o\m  it  so  roundly.  Let  this  be  brought 
to  practice :  make  a  quaker  lord  chancellor,  who 
thinks  paying  tithes  unlawful.  And  bring  other 
instances  to  show  that  several  employments  affect 
the  church. 

Ibid.  "  Great  advantage  which  both  church 
and  state  have  got  by  the  kindness  already  shown 
to  dissenters."  Let  them  then  be  thankful  for 
that.  We  humour  children  for  their  good  some- 
times, but  too  much  may  hurt.  Observe  that  this 
64!th  paragraph  just  contradicts  the  former.  For,  if 
we  have  advantage  by  kindness  shown  dissenters, 
then  there  is  no  necessity  of  banishment,  or  death. 

Page  290.  '^  Christ  never  designed  the  holy 
sacrament  should  be  prostituted  to  serve  a  party. 
And  that  people  should  be  bribed  by  a  place  to 
receivie  unworthily."  Why,  the  business  is,  to  be 
$ur^,  that  those  who  are  employed,  are  of  the  na- 
tional church;  and  the  way  to  know  it,  is,  by 
receiving  the  sacrament,  which  all  men  ought  to 
do  in  their  own  cliurch ;  and  if  not,  are  hardly  fit 
for  an  office ;  and  if  they  have  those  moral  quaji- 
-fications  he  mentions,  joined  to  religion,  no  fear 
of  receiving  unworthily.  And  for  this  there  might 
be  a  remedy :  to  take  an  oath  that  they  are  of  the 
i^me  principles,  &c.  for  that  is  the  end  of  receiv- 
ing ;  and  that  it  might  be  no  bribe,  the  bill  against 
occasional  conformity  would  prevent  entirely. 

Ibid.     ''  Preferring  men  not  for  their  capacity^ 

but  their  zeal  to  the  church.''    The  misfortune  is, 

that  if  we  prefer  dissenters  to  great  posts,  they 

wHl*  have  an  inclination  to  make  themselves  the 
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National  church,  and  so  there  will  be  perpetual 
struggling;  which  case  may  be  dangerous  to  the 
state.  For,  men  are  naturally  wishing  to  get  over 
others  to  their  own  opinion :  witness  this  writer, 
who  has  published  as  singular  and  absurd  notions 
as  possible,  yet  has  a  mighty  zeal  to  bring  us  6vet 
to  them,  &c. 

Page  29^2.  Here  are  two  pages  of  scurrilous  fac- 
tion, with  a  deal  of  reflections  on  great  persons. 
Under  the  notion  of  high  churchmen,  he  runs 
down  all  uniformity  and  church  government. 
Here  is  the  whole  lower  house  of  convocation, 
which  represents  the  body  of  the  clergy,  and  both 
universities,  treated  with  rudeness,  by  an  obscure, 
corrupt  member,  while  he  is  eating  their  bread. 

Page  294.     *'  The  reason  why  the  middle  sort 
pf  people  retain  so  much  of  their  ancient  virtue, 
&c.  is  because  no  such  pernicious  notions  are  the 
ingredients  of  their  education  ;'  which  it  is  a  siga 
are  infinitely  absurd,  when  so  many  of  the  gentry 
and  nobility  can,  notwithstanding  their  prepos- 
session,  get  clear  of  theni."     Now  the  very  same 
argument  lies  against  reli^rion,  morality,  honour, 
and  honesty;  which  are,  it  seems,  but  prejudices 
of  education,  and  too   many  get  clear  of  them. 
The  middle  sort  of  people  have  other- things  to 
mind  than  the  factions  of  the  age.     lie  always 
assigns  many  causes,  and  sometimes  with  reason, 
since  he  makes  imaginary  effects.     He  quarrels  at 
power  being  lodged  in  the  clergy;    when  there  is 
iio  reasonable  ptotcstant,  clergy  or  laity,  who  will 
not  readily  own  the  inconveniences  by  too  great 
power  and  wealth,  in  any  one  body  of  men,  eccle- 
vasticks,  or  seculars :    but,   on  that  accouixt;  X^ 
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weed  up  the  wheat  with  the  tares;  to  banish  all 
religion,  because  it  is  capable  of  being  corrupted; 
to  give  unbounded  licence  to  all  sects,  &c. — And 
if  heresies  had  not  been  used  with  some  violence 
in  the  primitive  age,  we  should  have  had,  instead 
of  true  religion,  the  most  corrupt  one  in  the  world. 
Page  316.  "The  Dutch,  and  the  rest  of  our 
presbyterian  allies,  &c."  The  Dutch  will  hardly 
thank  him  for  this  appellation.  The  French  hu- 
guenots, and  Geneva  protestants  themselves,  and 
others,  have  lamented  the  want  of  episcopacy,  and 
approved  ours,  &c.  In  this  and  the  next  para- 
graph, the  author  introduces  the  argum^ts  he 
formerly  used,  when  he  turned  papist  in  king 
James's  time;  and  loth  to  lose  them,  he  give^ 
them  a  new  turn ;  and  they  are  the  strongest  in 
his  book,  at  least  have  most  artifice. 

Page  333.  "  Tis  plain,  all  the  power  the  bishops 
have,  is  derived  from  the  people,  &c."  In  general 
the  distinction  lies  here.  The  permissive  power  of 
exercising  jurisdiction  lies  in  the  people,  or  legis- 
lature, or  administrator  of  a  kingdom  ;^  but  not  of 
making  him  a  bishop :  as  a  physician  that  com- 
mences abroad,  may  be  suffered  to  practise  in 
London  or  be  hindered ;  but  they  have  not  the 
power  of  creating  him  a  doctor,  which  is  peculiar 
to  a  university.  This  is  some  allusion;  but  the 
thing  is  plain,  as  it  seems  to  me,  and  wants  no 
subterfuge,  &c. 

Page  338.     "  A  journeyman  bishop  to  ordain 
for  him."    Does  any  man  think,  that  writing  at 
this  rate  does  the  author's  cause  any  service  ?  »- 
it  his  wit  or  his  spleen  that  he  cannot  govern  ? 
Page  364.    "  Can  any  have  a  right  to  an  office^ 
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without  having  a  right  to  do  those  things  in  which 
the  office  consists  ?"  I  answer,  the  ordination  is 
valid.  •  But  a  man  may  prudentially  forbid  to  do 
some  things:  as  a  clergyman  may  marry  without 
licence  or  bans ;  the  marriage  is  good  ;  yet  he  is 
punishable  for  it. 

Page  368.  '*  A  choice  made  by  persons  who 
have  no  right  to  choose,  is  a-n  errour  of  the  first 
concoction."  That  battered  simile  again  !  this  is 
hard.  I  wish  physicians  had  kept  that  a  secret, 
it  lies  so  ready  for  him  to  be  witty  with. 

Page  370,  "  If  prescription  can  make  mere 
jiullities  to  become  good  and  valid,  the  laity  may 
be  capable  of  all  manner  of  ecclesiastical  power, 
&c."  There  is  a  difference;  for,  here  the  same 
way  is  kept,  although  there  might  be  breaches ; 
but  it  is  quite  otherwise,  if  you  alter  the  whole 
method  from  what  it  M^as  at  first.  We  see  bishops: 
there  always  were  Ibishops:  it  is  the  old  way  still. 
So  a  family  is  still  held  the  same,  although  we  are 
not  sure  of  the  purity  of  every  one  of  the  race. 

Page  380.  **  It  is  said,  that  every  nation  is  not 
a  complete  body  politick  within  itself  as  to  eccle- 
siasticals.  But  the  whole  church,  say  they,  com- 
poses such  a  body,  and  Christ  is  the  head  of  it. 
But  Christ's  headship  makes  Christians  no  more 
one  body  politick  with  respect  to  ecclesiasticals, 
than  to  civils."  Here  we  must  show  the  reason 
and  necessity  of  the  church  being  a  corporation 
all  over  the  world :  to  avoid  heresies,  and  preserve 
fundamentals,  and  hinder  the  corrupting  of  Scrip* 
ture,  &c.  But  there  are  no  such  necessities  in  go- 
Ternment,  to  be  the  same  every  where,  &c.  It  is 
something  hke  the  colleges  in  a  university;  they 
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allare  indepefndent,  yef  joined,  are  one  body.  So 
a  general  council  .consisteth  of  many  persons  in'* 
dependent  of  one  another,  &c. 

HoweA^er  there  is  such  a  thing  as  jus  gentium^ 
&c.  And  he  that  is  doctor  of  physick,  or  law,  i& 
so  in  any  university  in  Europe,  like  the  Kespublic0 
Litcfaria.  Nor  to  me  does  there  seen)  any  thing 
contFadicting,  or  improper  in  this  notion  of  thet 
catholick  church ;  and  for  want  of  such  a  com- 
munion, rehgion  is  so  much  corrupted,  and  would 
be  more,  if  there  were  not  more  communion  in  thi$ 
than  in  civils.  It  is  of  no  import  to  mankind  how 
nations  are  governed ;  but  the  preserving  the  pu- 
rity of  religion  is  best  held  up  by  endeavouring  to 
make  it  one  body,  over  the  world.  Something 
like  as  theie  is  in  trade.  So  to  be  able  to  commu- 
nicate with  all  Christians  we  come  among,  is  at 
least  to  be  wished  and  aimed  at,  as  much  ^s  we  can^ 

Page  384.  *'  In  a  word,  if  the  bishops  are  not 
supreme,  &c."  Here  he  reassumes  his  argument^ 
for  popery,  that  there  cannot  be  a  body  politicly 
of  the  church  through  the  whole  world,  without 
a  visible  head  to  have  recourse  to.  These  were 
formerly  writ  to  advance  popery,  and  now  to  put 
an  absurdity  upon  tht)^  hypothesis  of  a  catholick 
church.  As  they  say  in  Ireland,  in  king  Jame&'§ 
time  they  built  mass-houaes,  which  we  make  very 
good  barns  of. 

Page  388.  "  Bishops  are,  under  a  premunire, 
obliged  to  confirm  and  consecrate  the  person  named 
in  the  co?igt  delire.''  This  perhaps  is  complained 
of.  He  is  permitted  to  do  it.  We  allow  the  legis-^ 
lature  may  hinder,  if  they  please:  as  they  may 
turn  out  Christianity,  if  they  thiuk  fit. 
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Pagfe^'SSp.  "  It  is  the  magistrate  who  cnrpowers 
them  to  do  more  for  other  bishops  than  they  can 
for  themselves,  since  they  cannot  appoint  their  own 
guccessors."  Yes  they  could,  if  the  magistrate  would 
jet  them.  Here  is  an  endless  splutter,  and  a  parcel 
of  perplexed  distinctions  upon  no  occasion.  All 
that  the  clergy  pretend  to,  is  a  right  of  qualifying 
men  for  the  ministry,  something  like  what  a  uni- 
versity doth  with  degrees.  This  power  they  claim 
from  God,  and  that  the  civil  power  cannot  do  it 
as  pleasing  to  God  without  them;  but  they  may 
choose  whether  they  will  suffer  it  or  not.  A  reli* 
gion  cannot  be  crammed  down  a  nation's  throat 
against  their  will ;  but  when  they  receive  a  relU 
gion,  it  is  supposed  they  receive  it  as  their  con- 
verters give  it ;  and  upon  that  foot,  they  cannot 
justly  ipingle  their  own  methods,  that  contradict 
that  religion,  &c. 

Page  390.  "  With  us  the  bishops  act  only  mi- 
nisterially, and  by  virtue  of  the  regal  commission^ 
by  which  the  prince  firmly  enjoins  and  commands 
them  to  proceed  in  choosing,  confirming,  and  con- 
secrating, &c."  Suppose  we  held  it  unlawful  to  do 
so :  How  can  we  help  it?  But  does  that  make  it 
rightful,  if  it  be  not  so?  Suppose  the  author  lived 
in  a  heathen  country,  where  a  law  would  be  made 
to  call  Christianity  idolatrous ;  would  that  be  a 
topick  for  him  to  prove  it  so  by,  &c.  And  why 
do  the  clergy  incur  a  premunire ;  to  frighten 
them?  Because  the  law  understandeth,  tliat,  if 
they  refusje,  the  chosen  cannot  be  a  bishop.  But^ 
if  the  clergy  had  an  order  to  do  it  otherwise  than 
they  have  prescribed,  they  ought  and  would  incur 
a  hundred  rather. 
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Page  402.  '*  I  believe  the  catholick  church, 
&c."  Here  he  ridicules  the  Apostles  Creed.  An- 
other part  of  his  scheme.  By  what  he  says  in 
these  pages,  it  is  certain,  his  design  is  either  to 
run  down  Christianity,  or  set  up  popery ;  the 
latter  it  is  more  charitable  to  think,  and,  from 
his  past  life,  highly  probable. 

Page  405.  '*  That  which  gave  the  papists  so 
great  advantage  was,  clergymen's  talking  so  very 
inconsistent  with  themseWes,  &c/  State  tlie  dif- 
ference here  between  our  separation  from  Rome, 
and  the  dissenters  from  us,  and  show  the  falseness 
of  what  he  says.  I  wish  he-  would  tell  us  what  he 
leaves  for  a  clergyman  to  do,  if  he  may  not  in- 
struct the  people  in  religion,  and  if  they  should 
not  receive  his  instructions. 

Page  411.  "  The  restraint  of  the  press  a  badge 
of  popery."  Why  is  that  a  badge  of  popery  ? 
why  not  restrain  the  press  to  those  who  would 
confound  religion,  as  in  civil  matters?  But  this 
toucheth  himself.  He  would  starve  perhaps,  &c. 
Let  him  get  some  honester  livelihood  then.  It 
is  plain,  all  his  arguments  against  constraint,  &c. 
favour  the  papists  as  much  as  dissenters;  for 
both  have  opinions  that  may  affect  the  peace  of 
the  state. 

Page  413.  "  Since  this  Discourse,  Ac.'"  And 
must  we  have  another  volume  on  this  one  subject 
of  independency  ?  or,  is  it  to  fright  us  ?  I  am  not 
of  Dr.  Hickes's  mind^  Qu'il  venge.  I  pity  the 
readers,  and  the  clergy  that  must  answer  it,  be  it 
ever  so  insipid.  Reflect  on  this  sarcastic  conclu^ 
sion,  &c. 
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FOR 
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Therein  the  month,  and  the  dav  of  the 

moxthy  are  set  down,  the  persons 

named,  and  the  great  actions 

and  events  of  next  tear 

particularly  related, 

as  they  will  come 

TO  PASS. 


RITTEN  TO  PREVENT  THE  PEOPLE  OF  ENGLAND 
FROM  BEING  FARTHER  IMPOSED  ON  BT 
VULGAR  ALMANACK-MAKERS. 

By  ISAAC  BICKERSTAFF,  Esa. 


Dr.  Swift,  when  he  had  written  these  Predictions,  being  at  a 
loss  what  name  to  prefix  to  them,  observed  a  sigB  over  a  house 
ivherc  a  locksmith  dwelt,  and  found  the  name  of  Bickerstaif 
written  under  it ;  which  being  a  name  somewhat  uncommon,  he 
chose  to  call  himself  Isaac  Bickerstaff.  The  n&me  was  afterward 
adopted  by  Mr.  Steele,  as  authot  of  the  Tatler.  This  humourous 
tract  was  seriously  burnt  by  the  Inquisition  in  Portugal,  as  the 
author  was  assured  by  Sir  Paul  Methuen,  then  ambassador  at 
that  court.     N. 
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I  in       iTiiiinrmi  lae 


X  HAVE  considered  the  gross  abuse  of  astrology 
in  this  kingdom,  and  upon  debating  the  matter 
with  myself,  I  could  not  possibly  lay  the  fault 
upon  the  art,  but'upon  those  gross  impostors,  who 
set  up  to  be  the  artists.  I  know  several  learned 
men  have  contendetl,  that  the  whole  is  a  cheat; 
that  it  is  absurd  and  ridiculous  to  imagine,  the 
stars  can  have  any  intluence  at  all  upon  humaa 
actions,  thoughts,  or  inclinations;  and  whoever 
has  not  bent  his  studies  that  way  may  be  excused 
for  thinking  so,  when  he  sees  in  how  wretched 
a  manner  that"  noble  art  is  treated,  by  a  few 
mean  illiterate  traders  between  us  and  the  stars ; 
n^ho  import  a  yearly  stock  of  nonsense,  lies,  folly, 
and  impertinence,  which  they  offer  to  the  world 
as  genuine  from  the  planets,  though  they  de- 
scend from  no  greater  a  height  than  their  owa 
brains. 

I  intend,  in  a  short  time,  to  publish  a  large 
and  rational  defence  of  this  art,  and  therefpre 
shall  say  no  more  in  its  justification  at  present, 
than  that  it  has  been  in  all  ages  defended  by  nuiny^ 
learned  men,  and  among  the  rest  by  SoctdtS* 
liimself ;  whom  I  look  upon  as  undoubtedly  the 
vises t  of  uninspired  mortals:  to  which  if  w% 
pidd,  thjit  those  who  have  condemned  this  art, 
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though  otherwise  learned,  having  been  such  as 
either  did  not  apply  their  studies  this  way,  or>  at 
least  did  not  succeed  in  their  apphcations^  their 
testimony  will  not  be  of  much  weight  to  its  dis- 
advantage, since  they  are  liable  to  the  common 
objection,  of  condemning  what  they  did  not 
understand. 

Nor  *  am  I  at  all  offended,  or  *  do  I  think  it 
an  injury  to  the  art,  when  I  see  the  common 
dealers  in  it,  the  students  in  astrology,  the  phi- 
lomaths, and  the  rest  of  that  tribe,  treated  by 
wise  men  with  the  utmost  scorn  and  contempt; 
but  I  rather  wonder,  when  I  observe  gentlemen 
in  the  country,  rich  enough  to  serve  the  nation  in 
parliament,  poring  in  Partridge's  almanack,  to 
find  out  the  events  of  the  year,  at  home  and 
abroad  :  not  daring  to  propose  a  hunting  match, 
till  Gadbury  f  or  he  have  fixed  the  weather. 

I  will  allow  either  of  the  two  I  have  mentioned^ 
or  any  other  of  the  fraternity,  to  be  not  only  as- 

*  In  the  use  of  these  disjunctive  particles,  writers  have  beer^ 
very  inaccurate,  using  the  negative  in  one  part  of  the  Sentence^ 
and  the  affirmative  in  the  other,  as  in  the  above  instance.     *  Nor^ 
am  1  at  all  offended,  or  do  I  think/  &c.      It  should  be,  *nor  dc^' 
I  think/  &c.     The  affirmative  should  always  be  followed  by  arm 
affirmative,  the  negative  by  a  negative.     It  should  be  either^  or ^ 
neithtr^  nor,     S. 

t  John  Gadbury,  who  was  bred  a  tailor  at  Oxford,  was  en— ^ 
abled,  by  the  instructions  of  Lilly,  to  set  up  the  trade  of  alma — " 
nack  making  and  fortunetelling  for  himself.     His  pen  was  em-^' 
ployed. for  many  years  on  nativities,  almanacks,  and  prodigies..^ 
^ewas  living  in  1690 ;    atid  was  thought  to  be  alive- for  many^ 
years  after  his  decease,  as  his  name  continued  to  be  fixed  to  aim^ 
abnanack  similar  to  that  which  was  published  in  his  lifetime^ 
"  The  Black  Life  of  John  Gadbury"  was  written  by  Partridge.   N^ 
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tpologers,  but  conjurers  too,  if  I  do  not  produce 
a  hundred  instances  in  all  their  ahnanacks,    to 
convince  any  reasonable  man,  that  they  do  not  so 
much  as  understand  common  grammar  and  syn- 
tax ;  that  they  are  not  able  to  spell  any  word  out 
of  the  usual  road,  nor,   even  in  their  pi'efaces,  to 
write    common    sense,    or    intelligible   English. 
Then,    for   their  observations    and    predictions, 
they  are  such  as  will  equally  suit  any  age  or  coun- 
try in  the  world,   "  This  month  a  certain  great 
person  will  be  threatened  with  death  or  sickness.'* 
This  the  newspapers  will  tell  them  ;  for  there  we 
find  at  the  end  of  the  year,  that  no  month  passes 
without  the  death  of  some  person  of  note ;  and 
it  would  be  hard,  if  it  should  be  otherwise,  when 
there  are  at  least  two  thousand  persons  of  note  in 
t\M  kingdom,  many  of  them  old,  and  the  alma- 
nackmakerhas  the  liberty  of  choosing  the  sickliest 
season  of  the  year,   where  he  may  fix  his  predic- 
tion.   Again,  *'  this  mouth  an  eminent  clergyman 
will  be  preferred ;"  of  which  there  may  be  many 
hundreds,  half  of  them  with  one  foot  in  the  grave. 
Then,    *'  such  a  planet  in  such  a  house  shows 
great  machinations,  plots,  and  conspiracies,  that 
may  in  time  be  brought  to  light :"  after  which, 
if  we  hear  of  any  discovery,  the  astrologer  gets 
the  honour;  if  not,  his  predictions  still   stand 
good.   And  at  last,  '*  God  preserve  king  William 
from   all   his   open  and  secret  enemies,  Amen." 
When  if  the  king  should  happen  to  have  died, 
the  astrologer  plainly  foretold  it ;    otherwise  it 
passes  bpt  for  the  pious  ejaculation  of  a  loyal 
Aubject:  though' it  unluckily  happened  in  soma 
of  their  almanacks,  that  poor  king  Williaih  was 
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prayed  for  many  months  after  he  waft  dca^l,  be-^ 
cause  it  fell  out,  that  he  died  about  the  beginning 
of  the  year. 

To  mention  no  niore  of  their  impertinent  pre- 
dictions, what  have  we  to  do  with  their  advertise- 
ments about  "pills  and  drinks. for  the  venereal 
disease?"  or  their  mutual  quarrels  inverse  and 
prose  of  whig  and  tory,  wherewith  the  stars  have 
little  to  do  ? 

Having  long  observed  and  lamented  these,  and 
a  hundred  other  abuses  of  this  art  too  tedious  to 
repeat,  I  resolved  to  proceed  in  a  new  way,  which 
1  doubt  not  will  be  to  the  general  satisfaction  of 
the  kingdom  :  I  can  this  year  produce  but  a  spe- 
cimen of  what  I  design  for  the  future;  having 
employed  most  part  of  my  time,  in  adjusting  and 
correcting  the  calculations  I  made  for  some  years 
past,  because  I  would  offer  nothing  to  the  world, 
of  which  I  am  not  as  fully  satisfied,  as  that  I  anm 
now  alive.     For  these  two  last  years  I  have  no* 
failed  in  above  one  or  two  particulars,  and  those 
of  no  Yery  great  moment.     I  exactly  foretold  ther 
miscarriage  at  Toulon,   with  all  its   particulars; 
and  the  loss  of  admiral  Shovel*,  though  I  was 
mistaken  as  to  the  day,  placing  that  article  abou^ 
thirty-six   hours  sooner  than   it  happened ;   but 
upon  reviewing  my  schemes,  I  quickly  found  ther- 
cause  of  that  errour.    I  likewise  foretold  the  bat- 
tle of  Alnianzaf  to  the  very  day  and  hour,  with. 
the  loss  on    both   sides,    and    the  consequences- 
thereof      All  \yhich  I  showed  to  some  friends 

•  Sir  Cloudesly  Shovel's  fleet  was  wrecked  Oct.  22,  1707.  N. 
t  The  batlle  of  Alraanza  was  fought  April  25,  1707.     N. 
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many  months  before  they  happened  ;  that  is,  I 
gave  them  papers  sealed  up,  to  open  at  such  a 
time,  after  which  they  were  at  liberty  to  read 
them  ;  and  there  they  found  my  predictions  true 
in  every  article,  except  one  or  two  very  minute. 

As  for  the  few  following  predictions  I  now  of- 
fer the  world,  I  forbore  to  publish  them,  till  I 
had  perused  the  several  almanacks  for  the  year 
we  are  now  entered  upon.  I  found  them  all  in 
the  usual  strain,  and  I  beg  the  reader  will  com- 
pare their  manner  with  mine :  and  here  I  make 
bold  to  tell  the  world,  that  I  lay  the  whole  credit 
of  my  art  upon  the  truth  of  these  predictions ; 
and  I  will  be  content,  that  Partridge,  and  the 
rest  of  his  clan,  may  hoot  me  for  a  cheat  and 
impostor,  if  I  fail  in  any  single  particular  of  mo- 
ment. I  believe,  any  man  who  reads  this  paper, 
will  look  upon  me  to  be  at  least  a  person  of  as 
much  honesty  and  understanding,  as  a  common 
maker  of  almanacks.  I  do  not  lurk  in  the  dark  ; 
I  am  not  wholly  unknown  in  the  world  ;  I  hare 
set  my  name  at  length  to  be  a  mark  of  infamy 
to  mankind,  if  they  shall  find  I  deceive  them. 

InT)ne  thing  I  must  desire  to  be  forgiven,  that 
I. talk  more  sparingly  of  home  affairs:  as  it  would 
be  imprudence  to  discover  secrets  of  state,  so  it 
might  be  dangerous  to  my  person  ;  but  in  smaller 
matters  and  such  as  are  not  of  publick  conse- 
quence, I  §hall  be  very  free  :  and  the  truth  of  my 
conjectures  will  as  much  appear  from  these  as  the 
other.  As  for  the  most  signal  events  abroad  in 
France,  Flanders,  Italy,  and  Spain,  I  shall  make 
no  scruple  to  predict  them  in  plain  terms :;  some 
of  them  are  of.  importance,  and  I  hope  I  shall 
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seldom  mistake  the  day  they  will  happen  ;  there- 
fore, I  think  good  to  inform  the  reader,  that  I 
shall  all  along  make  use  of  the  old  style  observed 
in  England,  which  I  desire  he  will  compare  with 
that  of  the  newspapers,  at  the  time  they  relate 
the  actions  I  mention. 

I  must  add  one  word  more  :  I  know  it  lias  been 
the  opinion  of  several  learned  persons,  who  think 
well  enough  of  the  true  art  of  astrology,  that  the 
stars  do  only  incline,  and  not  force  the  actions  or 
wills  of  men  :  and  therefore,  however  I  may  pro- 
ceed by  right  rules,  yet  I  cannot  in  prudence,  so 
confidently  assure  the  events  will  follow  exactly 
as  I  predict  them. 

I  hope  I  have  maturely  considered  this  objec- 
tion, which  in  some  cases  is  of  no  little  weight. 
For  example :  a  man  may,  by  the  influence  of  an 
over- ruling  planet,  be  disposed  or  inclined  to  last, 
rage,  or  avarice,  and  yet  by  the  force  of  reason 
overcome  that  evil  influence ;  and  this  was  the 
case  of  Socrates :  but  the  great  events  of  the 
world,  usually  depending  upon  numbers  of  men, 
it  cannot  be  expected  they  shoukU  all  unite  to 
cross  their  inclinations,  for  pursuing  a  general 
design,  wherein  they  unanimously  agree.  Besides, 
the  influence  of  the  stars  reaches  to  many  actions 
and  events;  which  are  not  any  way  in  the  power 
of  reason  ;  as  sickness,  death,  and  what  we  com- 
monly call  accidents,  with  many  more  needless  to 
repeat. 

But  now  it  is  time  to  proceed  to  my  predic- 
tions, which  I  have  begun  to  calculate  froin  the 
time  tliat  the  sun  enters  into  Aries.  And  this  I 
take  to  be  properly  the  beginning  of  the  natural 


jrciar.  t  pursue  thetn  to  the  time,  that  he  etflers 
Libra,  or  somewhat  more,  whkh  is  the  busy  pe- 
riod of  the  yean  The  Teuiaiuder  I  have  uot  yi^ 
adjusted,  upon  account  of  several  impediment!  ^ 
needless  here  to  mention  :  besides,  I  n^ust  remind 
tiie  reader  again,  that  this  is  but  a  specimen  of 
vrhat  I  design  in  succeeding  years  to  treat  mMf 
at  large,  if  I  may  have  hberty  and  encowage^ 
aient,  w 

My  first  prediction  is  but  a  trifle,  yet  I  witt 
mentioa  it,  to  show  how  ignorant  those  sottisk 
pretenders  to  astrology  are  in  their  own  concern^; 
it  relates  to  Partridge  the  ahiianackmaker ;  I  havt 
consulted  the  star  of  his  nativity  by  my  own  n\\e% 
and  find  he  will  infa'libly  die  upon  tl>e  fij^th  of 
March  next,  about  eleven  at  night,  of  a  ragin^^ 
fever;  therefore  1  advise  him  to  consider  of  it^ 
and  settle  his  affairs  in  time. 

The  month  of  April  will  be  observable  for  the 
death  of  many  great  persons.  On  the  4th  will 
die  the  cardinal  de  Noailles,  archbishop  of  Paris: 
on  the  11th  the  young  prince  of  Asturias,  son  to 
the  cluke  of  Anjou  :  on  the  14th  a  great  peer  of 
this  realm  mmU  die  at  his  country  house:  on  the- 
J9th  an  old  layman  of  great  fame  for  learning : 
and  on  the  23d  an  eminent  goldsmith  in  Lombarii 
street.  I  could  mention  others,  both  ,at  home 
Mid  abroad,  if  I  did  not  consider  such  events  of 
very  little  use  or  instruction  ta  the  reader,  or  to 
the  world. 

As  to  publick  affairs  :  on  the  7th  of  this  month 
iiere  will  be  an  insurrection  in  Dauphine,  occa- 

Toned  by  the  oppressions  of  the  people,  which 

'ill  not  be  quieted  in  some  months. 
Vol.  Ill*  a 
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On  the  15th  ^vill  be  a  violent  storm  on  thc^ 
'  south-east  coast  of  France,  which  will  destroy 
tnany  of  their  ships,  and  some  in  the  very  har- 
bour. 

•  ^The  Iftth  will  be  famous  for  the  revolt  of  a 
^hole  province  or  kingdom,  excepting  one  city, 
by  which  the  affairs  of  a  certain  prince  in  the  aU 
liance  will  take  a  better  face. 

May,  against  common  conjectures,  will  be  no 
very  busy  month  in  Europe,  but  very  signal  for 
the  death  of  the  dauphin,  which  will  happen  on 
the  7th,  after  a  short  fit  of  sickness  and  grievous 
torments  with  the  strangury.  He  dies  less  la- 
mented by  the  court  than  the  kingdom. 

On  the  9th  a  mareschal  of  France  will  break 
his  leg  by  a  fall  from  his  horse.  I  have  not  been 
able  to  discover  whether  he  will  then  die  or  not. 

On  the  11th  will  begin  a  most  important  siege, 
which  the  eyes  of  all  Europe  will  be  upon  :  I  can- 
not be  more  particular;  for,  in  relating  affairs 
that  so  nearly  concern  the  confederates,  and  con- 
sequently this  kingdom,  I  am  forced  to  confine 
myself,  for  several  reasons  very  obvious  to  the 
reader. 

T)n  the  15  th  news  will  arrive  of  a  very  surprising 
event,  than  which  nothing  can  be  more  unex<- 
pected. 

On  the  19th  three  noble  ladies  of  this  kingdona 
will,  against  all  ox|)e(*tation,  prove  with  child,  to 
the  «:rf.  t  TOY  of  thtir  husbands. 

0,i  ti.c  US(\  a  famous  buffoon  of  the  playhouse 
will  die  a  ridiculous  death,  suitable  to  his  vocsr' 
tion. 


r 
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June.     This   month   will  be   distinguished  ait 
home,  by  the  utter  dispprsing  of  those  ridiculous 
deluded  enthusiasts,    commonly  called   the  pro- 
phets *;   occasioned  chiefly  by  seeing  the  time 
dome,  when  many  of  their  prophecies  should  be 
fulfilled,  and  then  finding  themselves  deceived  by 
contrary  events.    It  is  indeed  to  be  admired,  ho\^ 
any  deceiver  can  be  so  weak  to  foretel  things  near 
at  hand,  when  a  very  few  months  must  of  neces- 
sity discover  the  imposture  to  all  the  \Vbrld  ;  in 
this  point  less  prudent  than  common  almanack- 
makers,  who  are  so  wise  to  wander  in  generals, 
and   talk  dubiously,  and  leave  to  the  reader  the 
business  of  interpreting. 

On  the  first  of  this  month  a  French  General 
will  be  killed  by  a  random  shot  of  a  cannon-ball. 
On  the  6th  a  fire  will  break  out  in  the  suburbs 
of  Paris,  which  will  destroy  above  a  thousand 
bouses  ;  and  seems  to  be  the  foreboding  of  what 
will  happen,  to  the  surprise  of  all  Europe,  about 
the  end  of  the  following  month.     ' 

m 

•  About  this  time  there  were  some  English  and  French  Jesuits 
Troip  Rome,  sent  to  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  to  divide  and 
distract  the  people  with  enthusiastick  principles  of  religion,  in 
opposition  to  the  established  Church.  These  called  themselves 
Frencli  prophets,  pretended  to  inspiration,  and  deluded  many 
people  out  of  their  money  as  well  as  reason ;  but  were  soon  de*- 
tccted  as  impostors,  and  obliged  to  leave  the  kingdom  upon  their 
being  found  out  to  be  Jesuits  in  disguise.  They  occasioned  seve-^ 
ral  publications,  in  and  about  170S,  by  sir  Richard  Bulkcley, 
Dr.  Woodward,  John  Lacy,  esq.  Mr.  Henry  Nicholson,  and 
others. — Dr.  Berkeley,  afterward  Lishop  of  Cloyne,  saw  a  Jesuit 
at  Rome,  who  acknowledged  himself  to  have  been  one  of  these 
prophets.     N. 

4  S 
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On  the  lOth  k  great  battle  will  be  ibAght,  ^hidh 
will  begin  at  four  of  the  clock  in  the  afternoon ; 
and  last  till  nine  at  night  with  great  obstinacy^ 
but  no  very  decisive  event.  I  shkll  not  name  the 
place,  for  the  reasons  aforesaid :  but  the  cofn* 
manders  on  each  left  wing  will  be  killed-*-!  see 
bonfires^  and  hear  the  noise  of  guns  for  a  vic- 
tory. 

On  the  14th  there  will  be  a  false  report  of  tht 
French  king's  death. 

On  the  20th  cardinal  Portocarero  will  die  of  a 
dysentery,  with  great  suspicion  of  poison;  but 
the  report  of  his  intention  to  revolt  to  kin^  Charles 
will  prove  false. 

July.  The  6th  of  this  mouthy  a  certain  general 
will,  by  a  glorious  action,  recover  the  reputation 
be  lost  by  former  misfortunes. 

On  the  12th  a  great  commander  will  d^  a  pri- 
soner in  the  hands  of  hi;s  enemies. 

On  the  14th  a  shameful  discovery  will  be  made 
of  a  French  Jesuit,  giving  poison  to  a  great  for 
reign  general ;  and  when  he  is  put  to  tlie  torture^ 
he  will  make  wonderful  discoveries. 

In  short  this  will  prove  a  month  of  great  action, 
if  I  might  have  liberty  to  relate  the  particulars. 

At  home  the  death  of  an  old  famou;  senator  will 
happen  on  the  15th  at  his  country  house,  worn  oulP 
with  age  and  diseases. 

But  that  which  will  make  this  month  m&morabler 
to  all  posterity,  is  the  death  of  the  French  king; 
Lewis  the  Fourteenth,  after  a  week's  sickness  at^ 
Marli,  which  will  happen  on  the  S9th,  about  six. 
o'clock  in  tlie  evening.    It  seems  to  be  an  efkot^ 
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ef  the  gout  in  tfee  stpmach^  follMwed  by  a  Auk. 

And  in  three  days  after  monsieur  Chamillard  wUl 
follow  his  master,  dying  suddenly  of  au  apoplexy. 

lu  this  month  likewise  an  ambassador  will  dif 
la  London ;  but  I  canuot  assign  the  day. 

August.  The  affairs  of  France  will  aeeui  to 
suffer  no  change  for  a  while  under  the  duke  of 
Burgundy's  administration;  but  the  genius  th^t 
animated  the  whole  machine  being  gone,  will  be 
the  cause  of  mighty  turns  and  revolutions  in  the 
following  year.  The  new  king  makes  yet  little 
change  either  in  the  army  or  the  ministry ;  but 
the  libels  against  his  grandfather,  that  0y  about 
his  very  court,  give  him  uneasiness. 

I  see  an  express  in  mighty  haste,  with  joy  and 
wonder  in  his  looks,  arriving  by  break  of  day  on 
the  S6th  of  this  month,  having  travelled  in  three 
da3's  a  prodigious  journey  by  land  and  sea.  Iq 
the  evening  I  hear  bells  and  guns,  and  see  the 
blazing  of  a  thousand  bonfires. 

A  young  admiral  df  noble  birth  does  likewise 
this  month  gain  immortal  honour  by  a  great 
achievement. 

The  affairs  of  Poland  are  this  month  entirely 
settled :  Augustus  resigns  his  pretensions,  which 
he  had  again  taken  up  for  some  time ;  Stanislaus 
is  peaceably  possessed  of ^he  throne;  and  the  king 
of  Sweden  declares  for  the  emperor. 

I  cannot  omit  one  particular  accident  here  at 
home;  that  near  the  end  of  this  month  much  mis- 
chief will  be  done  at  Bartholomew  fair,  by  the 
fall  of  a  booth. 

September.  This  month  begins  with  a  very  $ur- 
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prising  fit  of  frosty  weather,  which  will  last  near 
twelve  clays. 

The  pope  having  long  languished  last  month, 
the  swellings  in  his  legs  breaking,  and  the  flesh 
inortifying,  will  die  on  the  11th  instant;  and  in 
three  weeks  time,  after  a  mighty  contest,  be  suc- 
ceeded hy  a  cardinal  of  the  imperial  faction,  but 
a  native  of  Tuscany,  who  is  now  about  sixty-one 
years  old. 

The  French  army  now  acts  wholly  on  thp  defen- 
sive, strongly  fortified  in  their  trenches;  and  the 
younj^  French  kina^  sends  overtures  for  a  treaty  of 
peace  by  the  duke  of  Mantua;  which,  because  it 
is  a  matter  of  state,  that  concerns  us  here  at  home, 
I  shall  speak  no  farther  of. 

I  shall  add  but  one  prediction  more,  and  that  in 
mystical  terms,  which  shall  be  included  in  a  verse 
out  of  Virgil, 

Alter  erit  jam  Tethys,  et  altera  que  vehat  Jrgo 
Delectos  he  teas. 

Upon  the  25th  day  of  this  month,  the  fulfilling 
of  t^iis  prediction  will  be  manifest  to  every  body. 

This  is  the  farthest  I  have  proceeded  in  my 
calculations  for  the  present  year.  I  do  not  pre- 
tend, that  these  are  all  the  great  events,  which 
will  happen  in  this  period,  but  that  those  I  have 
set  dovvu  wi'.l  infallibly  come  to  pass.  It  will  per- 
haps still  be  objected,  why  I  have  not  spoke  more 
particularly  of  afiairs  at  home,  or  of  the  success  of 
our  am  its  abr(  ad,  which  1  might,  and  could  very 
largel}  have  done;  but  those  in  power  have  wisely 
discouraged  men  from  meddling  in  publickcon? 
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ci^ms^  ani  I  was  resolved  by  no  means  to  give  the 
least  offence.  This  I  will  venture  to  say,  that  it 
"will  be  a  glorious  campaign  for  tlie  allies,  wherein 
the  English  forces,  both  by  sea  and  land,  still  have 
their  full  share  of  honour:  that  her  majesty  queen 
Anne  will  continue  in  health  and  prosperity :  and 
that  no  ill  accident  will  arrive  to  any  in  the  chief 
ministry. 

As  to  the  particular  events  I  have  mentioned^ 
the  reader  may  judge  by  the  fulfilling  of  them, 
whether  I  am  on  the  level  with  common  astro- 
logers; who,  with  ah  old  paltry  cant,  and  a  few 
pothooks  for  planets  to  amuse  the  vulgar,  have^ 
in  my  opinion,  too  long  been  suffered  to  abusje 
the  world  :  but  an  honest  physician  ought  ^ot 
to  be  despised,  because  there  are  such  things  as 
inountebanks.  I  hope  I  have  some  share  of  re* 
putation,  which  I  would  not  willingly  forfeit  for 
a  frolick  or  humour:  and  I  believe  no  gentleman 
who  reads  this  paper,  will  look  upon  it  to  be  *of 
the  same  cast  or  mould  with  the  common  scribbles, 
that  are  every  day  hawked  about.  My  fortune 
has  placed  me  above  the  little  regard  of  writing 
for  a  few  pence,  which  I  neither  value  or  want  * : 
therefore  let  not  wise  men  too  hastily  condemn 
this  essay,  intended  for  a  good  design,  to  culti- 
vate and  improve  an  ancient  art,  long  in  disgrace 
by  having  fallen  into  mean  unskilful  hands.  A 
little  time  will  determine  whether  I  have  deceived 
others  or  myself:  and  I  think  it  no  very  unrea- 
sonable request,  that  men  would  please  to  suspend 

*  *  Which  I  neither  value,  or  want'.  Here  the  disjunctive  ne- 
gative, neither,  is  followed  by  the  aflTirmative,  or;  whiQh  is  im- 
proper.   It  should  be,  *  which  I  neither  value,  nor  want.'     S. 
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their  judgments  till  then.  I  was  oiire  of  the  ^fU 
nion  with  those,  \ybo  despise  ^11  predictioins  from 
the  6tar$^  till  the  year  16^6,  a  man. of  qualitjr 
showed  me,  written  in  his  aibum^^  that  the  mo3| 
karned  astrpnp<ner,  captain  ilalley,  assured  Uinip 
ke  would  never  believe  any  thing  of  the  stars  iQn 
flueivce,  if  there  were  not  a  great  revolution  iq 
England  in  the  year  1688.  Since  that  time  I 
began  to  have  other  thoughts,  and  after  eighteea 
years  diligent  study  and  application,  I  think  I 
have  no  reason  to  repent  of  my  pains.  I  shall 
detain  the  reader  a6  longer,  than  to  let  hini  know, 
that  the  account  I  design  to  give  of  next  year^9 
eeent^,  shall  take  in  the  principal  a£^rs  tjhat  hap- 
pen in  Europe;  and  if  I  be  denied  the  liberty  of 
effeiping  it  to  my  own  country,  I  shall  appeal  to 
the  learned  world^  by  publishing  it  in  Latin,  a^td 
|;^ii>g  order  to  have  \%  printed  in  IioUanc|. 

r 

^  Mufit  is  the  name  of  a  paper  book,  in  which  it  was  usual  fof 
»  8ianf8  friends  to  write  down  a  sentence  with  their  names,  tp 

ieep  them  in  bis  remembrance ;  it  is  ^till  common  in  some  of  tbt 

»  ,  .11...        ..•«. 

^reign  universities.    H. 
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BICKERSTAFF. 

I 

fOI^E  REFLECTIONS  UPON   MR.  BICKERSTAFI^ 
^REDICTXONS  FOR  THE  TEAR  UDCQVHl^ 

BY  A  PERSON  OF  QUALITY. 


I  HAVE  not  observed,  for  some  years  past,  any 
asignificant  paper  to  have  made  more  noise,- of 
le  more  greedily  bought,  than  that  of  these  Pre-* 
lictions.  They  are  the  wonder  of  the  common 
>eople^  an  amusement  for  the  better  sort,  and  a 
test  only  to  the  wise:  yet,  among  these  last,  I 
lave  heard  some  very  much  in  doubt,  whether 
;he  author  meant  to  deceive  others,  or  is  deceived 
limself  Whoever  he  was,  he  seems  to  have  with 
rreat  art  adjusted  his  paper  both  to  please  the 
'abble,  ^nd  to  entertain  persons  of  condition. 
The  writer  is,  without  question,  a  gentleman  of 
ii^it  and  learning,  although  the  piece  seems  has- 
:ily  written  in  a  sudden  frolick,  with  the  scornful 
thought  of  the  pleasure  he  will  have,  in  putting 
this  great  town  into  a  wonderment  about  nothing; 
Kior  do  I  doubt  but  he,  and  his  friends  in  the 
s^ret^  laugh  often  ajud  plentifjt^Uy  in  a  comer)  tQ 
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reflect  how  many  hundred  thousand  fools  they 
have  already  made.  And  he  has  them  fast  for 
some  time:  for  so  they  are  likely  to  continue 
until  his  prophecies  begin- to  fail  in  the  events. 
Nay,  it  is, a  great  question  whether  the  miscar- 
riage of  the'two  or  three  first,  will  so  entirely  un- 
deceive people,  as  to  hinder  them  from  expecting 
the  accomplishment  of  the  rest.  I  doubt  not  but 
some  thousands  of  these  papers  are  carefully  pre- 
served by  as  many  persons,  to  confront  with  the 
events,  and  try  whether  the  astrologer  exactly 
keeps  the  day  and  hour.  And  these  I  take  to  be 
Mr.  Bickerstaff's  choicest  cullies,  for  whose  sake 
chiefly  he  writ  his  amusenijsnt.  Meanwhile  he  has 
seven  weeks  good,  during  which  time  the  world  is 
to  be  kept  in  suspense:  for  it  is  so  long  before 
the  almanackmaker  is  to  die,  which  is  the  first 
prediction :  and,  if  that  fellow  happens  to  be  a 
splenetick  visionary  fop,  or  has  any  faith  in  his 
own  art,  the  prophecy  may  punctually  come  to 
pass,  by  very  natural  means.  As  a  gentleman  of 
my  acquaintance,  who  was  ill  used,  by  a  mereer 
in  town,  wrote  him  a  letter  in  an  unknown  hand, 
to  give  him  notice  that  care  had  been  taken  to 
convey  a  slow  poison  into  his  drink,  which  would 
infallibly  kill  him  in  a  month;  after  which,  the 
man  began  in  earnest  to  languish  and  decay,  by 
the  mere  strength  of  imagination,  and  would  cer- 
tainly have  died,  if  care  had  not  been  taken  to 
undeceive  him,  before  the  jest  went  too  far.  The 
like  efi^ect  upon  Partridge  would  wonderfully  rise 
Mr.  BickerstafTs  reputation  for  a  fortnight  longer, , 
until  we  could  hear  from  France,  whether  the  car- 
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tlinal  ide  Noailies  were  dead  or  alive  upon  the 
fourth  of  April,  which  is  the  second  of  his  pre- 
dictions. 

For  a  piece  so  carefessly  written,  the  observa- 
tionsiipon  astrology  are  reasonable  and  pertinent, 
the  remarks  just;  and  as  the  paper  is  partly  de- 
signed, in  my  opinion,  for  a  satire  upon  the  cre- 
dulity of  the  vulgar,,  and  that  idle  itch  of  |>eepin5 
into  futurities ;  so  it  is  no  more  than  what  we  all 
of  us  deserve.  And,  since  we  must  be  teased  with 
perpetual  hawkers  of  strange  and  wonderful  things, 
I  am  glad  to  see  a  man  of  sense,  find  leisure  and 
humour  to  take  up  the  trade,  for  his  own  and  our 
diversion.  To  speak  in  the  town  phrase,  it  is  a 
bite ;  he  has  fully  had  his  jest,  and  may'  be  satis- 
fied. 

I  very  much  approve  the  serious  air  he  gives 
himself  in  his  introduction  and  conclusion,  which 
has  gone  far  to  give  some  people,  of  no  mean  rank, 
an  opinion  that  the  author  believes  himself.  He 
tells  us,  *' He  places  the  whole  credit  of  his  art 
on  the  truth  of  these  predictions,  and  will  be  con- 
.  tent  to  be  hooted  by  Partridge  and  the  rest  foi*  a 
cheat,  if  he  fails  in  any  one  particular ;"  with 
several  other  strains  of  the  same  kind,    wherein  I 

a 

perfectly  believe  him ;  and  that  he  is  very  indif- 
ferent whether  /s^r/c  Bickerstaff  he  a  mark  of  in^ 
famy  or  not.  But  it  seems,  although  he  has  joined 
an  odd  surname,  to  no  very  common  Christian 
one,  that  in  this  large  town  there  is  a  man  found 
to  own  both  the  names,  although,  I  believe,  not 
the  paper. 

I  believe  it  is  no  small  mortification  to  this  gen- 
tleman astrologer,  as  well  as  his  bookseller,  to. find 
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their  piece,  which  tliey  sent  out  in  a  tolerable  print 
and  paper,  immediately  seized  on  by  three  or  four 
interloping  printers  of  Grub  street,  the  title  stuffed 
with  an  abstract  of  the  whole  matter,  together 
with  the  standard  epithets  of  strange  and  ponder* 
Juif  the  price  brought  down  a  full  half,  which 
was  but  a  penny  in  its  prime,  and  bawled  about 
by  hawkers  of  the  inferior  class,  with  thecomclu- 
ding  cadence  of  **  a  halfpenny  apiece,"  But  sic 
cccidit  Phaetofi :  and,  to  comfort  him  a  little,  this 
production  of  mine  will  have  the  same  fate:  to- 
inorrow  will  my  ears  be  grated  by  the  little  boys 
and  wenches  in  straw  hats ;  and  I  must  a  hundred 
times  undergo  the  mortification  to  have  my  own 
work  offered  me  to  sale  at  an  under  value.  Then, 
which  is  a  great  deal  worse,  my  acquaintance  in 
the  coffeehouse  will  ask  me  whether  I  have  seen 
the  **  Answer  to 'squire  Bickerstaffs  Predictions,*' 
and  whether!  knew  the  puppy  that  writ  it ;  and 
bow  to  keep  a  man's  countenance  in  such  a  junc- 
ture, is  no  easy  point  of  conduct.  When,  in  this 
case,  you  see  a  man  shy  either  in  praising  or 
condemning,  ready  to  turn  off  the  discourse  to 
another  subject,  standing  as  little  in  the  hght  as 
he  canto  hide  his  blushing,  pretending  to  sneeze, 
or  take  snuff,  or  go  off  as  if  sudden  business 
called  him  ;  then  ply  him  close,  observe  his  look 
narrowly,  see  whether  his  speech  be  constrained 
or  affected,  then  charge  him  suddenly,  or  whisper 
and  smile,  and  you  will  soon  discover  whether  he 
be  guilty.  Although  this  seem  not  to  the  purpose 
I  am  discoursing  on,  yet  I  think  it  to  be  so ;  for 
I  am  much  deceived  if  I  do  not  know  the  true 
i^uthor  of  Bickerstaff3  Predictions,  and  did  not 
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vnMt  ^th  him  some  days  ago  in  a  coffeehouse  at 
"CoA-ent  Garden. 

As  to  the  matter  of  the  Predictions  themselves^ 
I  shall  not  enter  upon  the  examination  of  them; 
tut  think  it  very  incumbent  upon  the  learned  Mr. 
Partridge  to  take  them  into  his  considemtion^  aiid 
lay  as  many  errours  in  astrology  as  jpossible  to 
Mr.  Bickerstaff's  account      He   may  justly,    I 
think,  challenge  the  'squire  to  publish  the  calcula*- 
tion  he  has  made  of  Partridge's  nativity,  by  the 
credit  of  which,   he  so  determinately  pronounces 
the  time  and  the  manner  of  his  death;    and  Mr» 
Bickerstaff  can  do  no  less,  in  honour,  than  givcf 
Mr.  Partridge  the  same  advantage  of  calculating 
his,    by  sending  him  an  account  of  the  time  a»d 
place  of  his  birth,    with    other    particulars  ne- 
cessary for  such  a  work.    By  which,  no  doubt,  the 
learned  world  will  be  engaged  in  the  <lisput:e,  and 
take  part  on  each  side  according  as  they  are  in- 
clined. 

I  should  likewise  advise  Mr.  Partridge  to  in- 
quire, why  Mr.  Bickerstaff  does  not  so  much  as 
offer  at  one  prediction  to  be  fulfilled^  until  two 
months  after  the  time  of  publishing  his  paper. 
This  looks  a  little  suspicious,  as  if  he  were  desirous 
to  keep  the  M'orld  ^n  play  as  long  as  he  decently 
could  ;  else  it  were  hard  he  could  not  afford  us 
one  prediction  between  this  and  the  29th  of 
March ;  which  is  not  so  fair  dealings  as  we  have 
even  from  Mr.  Partridge  and  his  brethren,  who 
give  us  their  predictions  (such  as  they  are  indeed) 
for  every  month  in  the  year. 

There  is  one  passage  in  Mr.  BickerstafFs  paper, 
tbat^eems  to  be  as  high  a  strain  of  assurancci  as  I 
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have  any  where  met  with.    It  is  t^.a*  predfcti^n  for 
the  month  of  June,    whicl)  relates  to   the  French 
prophets  here  in  town;  where  he  tells  us,   *'They 
will  utterly  disperse,    by  seeing  the  time   come, 
wherein  their  prophecies  should  he  fulfilled,  and 
then   finding    themselves   deceived    by   contrary 
events."    Upon  which,  he  adds,  with  great  reason, 
"his  wonder  how  any  deceiver  can  be  so  weak,  to 
foretel   things    near   at   hand,  when   a  very  few 
months  must   discover   the    imposture  to  all  the 
world."      This  is  spoken  with  a  great  deal  of  af- 
fected  unconcernedness,  as  if  he  would  have  us 
^think  himself  to  be  not  under  the  least  appreheu- 
«ion,  that  the  same  in  two  months  will  be  his  own 
case.     With  respect  to  the  ^gentlen\an,  I  do  not 
.remember  to  have  heard  of  so  refined  and  pleasant 
a  piece  of  impudence  ;  which   I   hope  the  author 
will  not  resent  as  an  uncivil   word,  because  I  am 
sure  I  enter  into  his  taste,  and  take  it  as  he  meant 
it.     However,  he  half  deserves  a  reprimand,  for 
writing  with  so  much  scorn  and  conteilipt  for  the 
understandings  of  the  majority. 

For  the  month  of  July,  he  tells  us  *'  of  a  general, 
who,  by  a  glorious  action,  will  recover  the  repu- 
tation he  lost  by  former  misfortunes."  This  is 
commonly  understood  to  be  lord  Galloway ;  who 
if  he  be  already  dead,  as  some  newspapers  have  it, 
Mr.  Bickerstaff  has  made  a  trip.  But  this  I  do 
not  much  insist  on  ;  for  it  is  hard  if  another  ge- 
neral cannot  be  found  under  the  same  circum- 
stances, to  whom  this  prediction  may  be  as  well 
applied. 

The  French  king's  death  is  very  punctually  re- 
lated .;  but  it  was  unfortunate  to  make  him  die  at 
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'Marli^  where  he  never  .gQes  at  that  season  of  the 
year,  as  I  observed  myself  during  three  years  I 
passed  in  that  kingdom :  and, .  tl^o^ursing  some 
months  ago  with  monsieur  Tallard,  about  the 
French  court,  I  find  that  king  never  goes  to  Marii 
for  any  time,  but  about  the  season  of  hunting 
there,  which  is  not  till  August.  So  that  there 
was  an  unlucky  slip  of  Mr.  BickerstafF,  for  want 
of  foreign  education. 

He  concludes  with  resuming  his  promise,  of 
publishing  entire  predictions  for  next  year;  of 
which  the  other  astrologers  need  not  be  in  very 
much  pain.  I  suppose  we  shall  have  them  much 
about  the  same  time  with  "  The  General  History 
of  Ears."     I  believe  we  have  done  with  him  for 

m 

ever  in  this  kind ;  and  though  I  am  no  astrologer, 
may  venture  to  prophecy  that  Isaac  Bickerstafi^ 
esq.  is  now  dead,  and  died  just  at  the  time  his 
predictions  were  ready  for  the  press :  that  he 
dropped  out  of  the  clouds  about  nine  days  ago, 
and,  in  about  four  hours  after,  mounted  up  thither 
again  like  a  vapour ;  and  will,  one  day  or  other, 
perhaps,  descend  a  second  time,  when  he  has  some 
aew,  agreeable,  or  amusing  whimsey  to  pass  upon 
the  town;  wherein,  it  is  very  probable,  he  will  suc^  ^ 
seed  as  often  as  he  is  disposed  to  try  the  experi- 
ment ;  that  is  as  long  as  he  can  preserve  a  thorough 
i^ontempt  for  his  own  time,  and  other  people'^  un- 
derstandings,, and  is  resolved  not  to  laugh  cheaper 
than  at  the  expense  of  a  million  of  people. 


/  . 
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MR.  BICKERSTAilF'.  PREDICTlONSr 

AN  ACCOUNT 

Of  TBI  DSATR  OV 

Mr.  PARTRIDGE,  the  ALMANACKMAK£R, 

VFON,  T«£  89tB  tVSTAKtt 

IN  A  LETTER  TO  A  PERSON  OF  HONOUR., 

WRITTEN   IN   THE   TEAR   1708* 


MY  LORD, 

Xn  obedience  to  your  lordship's  cotntnatidsy  as 
well  as  to  satisfy  my  own  curiosity,  I  have  some 
days  past  inquired  constantly  after  Partridge  the 
almanackmaker,  of  whom  it  was  foretold  in  Mr. 
BickerstafTs  Predictions,  published  about  a  month 
ago,  that  he  should  die  the  S9th  instant  about 
eleven  at  night  of  a  raging  fever.  I  had  some 
sort  of  knowledge  of  him,  when  I  was  employed 
in  the  revenue,  because  he  used  every  year  to  pre- 
sent me  with  his  almanack,  as  he  did  other  gen- 
tlemen, upon  the  score  of  some  little  gratuity  we 
gave  him.    I  saw  him  accidentally  once  or  twice 
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about  ten  days  before  he  died,  and  observed  he 
began  very  much  to  droop  and  languish,  though  I 
hear,  his  friends  did  not  seem  to  apprehend  him 
in  any  danger.  About  two  or  three  days  ago  he 
grew  ill,  was  confined  first  to  his  chamber,  and  in 
a  few  hours  after  to  his  bed,  where  Dr.  Case^, 
and  Mrs.  Kirle'usf  were  sent  for  to  visit,  and  to 
prescribe  to  him.  Upon  this  intelligence,  I  sent 
thiice  every  day  one  servant  or  other  to  irPquire 
after  his  health  ;  and  yesterday,  about  four  in  the 
afternoon,  word  was  brought  me,  "  that  he  was 
past  hopes:''  upon  which  I  prevailed  with  myself 
to  go  and  see  him,  partly  out  of  commiseration, 
and  I  confess,  partly  out  of  curiosity,  lie  knew 
me  very  well,  seemed  surprised  at  my  condescen- 
sion, and  made  me  compliments  upon  it,  as  well 

*  John  Case  was  many  years  a  noted  practitioner  in  pbysick 
and  astrology.  He  was  looked  upon  as  the  successor  of  Lilly  and. 
of  SafToIdy  and  possessed  the  magical  utensils  of  both.  He  erased 
the  verses  of  his  predecessor  from  the  sign-post,  and  substituted 
In  there  stead  this  distich,  by  which  he  is  said  to  have  got  mor« 
than  Dryden  did  by  all  his  works, 

"  Within  this  place 
"  Lives  doctor  Case." 
He  published,  in  l697>  one  of  the  most  profound  astrological 
pieces  the  world  ever  saw,  called,  *'  The  Angelical  Guide,  showing 
men  and  women  their  chance  in  this  elementary  life,"  in  four 
books.  The  diagrams  in  this  work  would  probably  have  puzzled 
Euclid,  though  he  had  studied  astrology.-^  From  ^he  mention 
made  of  him  by  Swift,  he  appears  to  have  been  living  in  ]70Sk 
When  Tutchin  published  his  Observators,  the  doctor  used  fre- 
quently to  advertise  himself  at  the  end  of  that  paper.     N. 

t  Mary  Kirlous,  .wiflow  of  Jahn  Kirleus,  son  of  Dr.  Tbpmas 
Kirlcus,  a  collegiate  physician  of  London,    and  sworn  physician 
in  ordinary  to  kiug  Charles  II.  was  a  constant  advertiser  in  the 
Observator,  o^jij  **  dealt  with  all  persons  according  to  their  abi- 
lities."    N.       ' 

VOL.    III.  R 
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K  he  could  id  the  condition  he  was.  Tlie  people 
about  him  said,  ''  he  had  been  for  some  time  de- 
lirious ;"  but  when  I  saw  him,  he  had  his  under- 
•tahding  as  well  as  ever  I  knew,  and  sp6ke  strong 
ftud  hearty,  without  any  seeming  uneasiness  or 
Constraint.  After  I  had  told  him  "  how  sorry  I 
was  to  see  him  in  those  melancholy  circumstan- 
ces," and  said  some  other  civilities,  suitable  to 
,the  occasion,  I  desired  him  *^  to  tell  me  freely  and 
ingenuously,  whether  the  predictions  Mr.  Bick- 
erstaif  had  published  relating  to  his  death,  had 
not  too  much  affected  and  worked  on  his  imagi- 
nation." He  confessed,  "  he  had  often  had  it  in 
his  head,  but  never  with  much  apprehension,  till 
about  a  fortnight  before ;  since  which  Jtime  it  had 
the  perpetual  possession  of  his  mind  and  thoughts, 
and  he  did  verily  believe  was  the  true  natural 
cause  of  his  present  distemper:  for,"  said  he, 
"  I  am  thoroughly  persuaded,  and  I  think  I  have 
very  good  reasons,  that  Mr.  BickerstafF  spoke 
altogether  by  guess,  and  knew  no  more  what  will 
happen  this  year,  than  I  did  myself." 

I  told  him,  *'  his  discourse  surprised  me ;  and 
I  would*  be  glad  he  were  in  a  state  of  health  to 
be  able  to  tell  me,  what  reason  he  had  to  be  con- 
vinced of  Mr.  Bickerstaff's  ignorance."  He  xe- 
plied,  **  I  am  a  poor  ignorant  fellow,  bred  to  a 
mean  trade,  yet  I  have  sense  enough  to  know, 
that  all  pretences  of  foretelling  by  astrology  arc 
deceits,  for  tliis  manifest  reason  ;  because  the  wise 
and  the   learned,  M'ho  can  only  judge  whether 

*  Wovld,  is  here  improperly  used ;   it  ought  to  be,    *  and  J 


there  be  toy  truth  in  this  science,  Ao  all  ufiarii** 
mouaiy  agree  to  l^ugh  at  and  despise  it ;  and  uutM 
but  the  poor  ignorant  vulgar  give  it  any  credit!^ 
and  that  only  upon  the  word  of  such  silly  wretches 
as  I  and  iny  fellows,  who  can  hardly  write  op 
read/*  I  then  adted  him,  "  vvhy  he  hacl  not  cal* 
culated  his  own  nativity,  to  see  whether  it  agreed 
with  Bickerstaff's  prediction?"  At  which  he  shaob 
his  head,  and  said,  ''  Oh  !  sir,  iliis  is  n^  time  foir 
jesting,  but  for  repenting  those  fooleries,  as  I  da 
now  from  the  very  bottom  of  my  heart." — *'  By 
what  I  can  gather  from  you,"  said  1,  *'  the  ob* 
servations  and  predictions  you  printed  with  your 
almanacks,  were  mere  impositions  on  the  people." 
He  replied,  '*  If  it  were  otherwise,  I  should  haver 
the  less  to  answer  for.  We  have  a  common  torn* 
for  all  those  things ;  as  to  foretelling  the  weatther, 
^^e  never  meddle  with  that,  but  leave  it  to  thd 
printer,  who  takes  it  out  of  any  old  almanack, 
as  he  thinks  fit ;  the  rest  was  my  own  invention, 
to  make  my  almanack  sell,  having  a  wife  to  mam* 
tain,  and  no  other  way  to,  get  my  bread;  for 
mending  old  shoes  is  a  poor  liveUhood;  and,  qkI*^ 
cjecl.  he,  sighing,  ^*  I  wish  I  may  not  have  dond 
more  mischief  by  my  physick,  than  my  astrolo* 
gy  ;  though  I  had  some  good  receipts  from  my 
grandmother,  and  my  own  compositions  werci 
mch,  as  I  thought  coidd  at  least  do  no  hurt." 

I  had  some  other  discourse  with  him,  which 
a^w  I  cannot  call  to  mind ;  and  I  fear  have  al- 
ready tired  your  lordship.  1  shall  only  add  oii^ 
crrcumstance,  that  on  his  deathbed  he  declared 
himself  a  nonconformist,  and  had  a  fanatick 
preacher  to  be  his  spiritual  guide.     After  half  an 

R  2 
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hour's  conversation  I  took' my  leave,  being  almost 
stifled  by  the  closeness  of  ^the  room.     I  imagine 
he  could  not  hold  out  long,  and  therefore  with- 
drew to  a  little  coffeehouse  hard  by,  leaving  a 
servant  at  the  house,"  with  orders  to  come  imme- 
diately an^  tell  me,  as  near  as  he  could,  the  mi- 
nute when  Partridge  should  expire,  which  was 
not  above  two  hours  after ;  when  looking  upon 
my  watch,  I  found  it  to  be  above  five  minutes 
after  seven ;  by  which  it  is  clear  that  Mr.  Bick- 
erstafF  was  mistaken  almost  four  hours  in  his  cal- 
culation.  In  the  other  circumstances  he  was  esract 
enough.     But  whether  he  has  not  been  the  cause 
of  this  poor  man's  death,  as  well  as  the  predictor, 
may  be  very  reasonably  disputed  *.     However,  it 
must  be  confessed,    the  matter  is  odd  enough, 
whether  we  should  endeavour  to  account  for  it 
by  chance,  or  the  effect  of  imagination  :  for  my 
own  part,  though  I  believe  no  man  has  less  faith 
in  these  matters,  yet  I  shall  wait  with  some  im- 
patience, and  not  without  some  expectation,  the 
fulfilling  of  Mr.  BickerstafTs  second  prediction, 
that  the  cardinal  de  Noailles  is  to  die  upon  the 
fourth  of  April ;  and  if  that  should  be  verified  as 
exactly  as  this  of  poor  Partridge,  I  must  own  I 
should   be  wholly  surprised,  and   at  a  loss,  and 
should  infaUibly  expect  the  accomplishment  of  all 
the  rest. 

*  The  words  in  this  sentence  are  ill  arranged ;  it  would  be. 
better  thus — *  But  whether  he  has  not  been  tiic  cause,  as  well  as 
the  predictor,  of  this  poor  man's  <Ieath,  may  very- reasonably  be 
.disputed.'     S. 
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ASTROLOGICAL  IMPOSTOR  CONVICTED: 


BY 


JOHN   PARTRIDGE, 


STUDENT    IN    FHYSICK    AND    ASTROLOGY*. 


1 T  is  hard,  my  dear  countrymen  of  these  united 
nations,  it  is  very  hard,  that  a  Briton  born,  a  pro^ 
testant  astrologer,  a  man  of  revolution  principles, 
an  assertor  of  the  liberty  and  property  of  the  peo- 
ple, should  cry  out  in  vain  for  justice  against  a 
Frenchman,  a  papist,  and  an  illiterate  pretender 
to  science,  that  would  blast  my  reputation,  most 
inhumanly  bury  me  alive,  and  defraud  my  native 
country  of  those  services,  which,  in  my  double 
capacity,  I  daily  offer  the  publick. 

*  This  piece  being  on  the  same  subject,  and  the  original  of  it 
very  rare,  wc  Iiuve  thought  fit  to  add  it,  though  not  written  by 
the  S(iin6  huiul.  In  the  Dublin  edition  it  is  said  to  be  written  by 
the  late  N.  Row^,  esq.  which  is  a  mistake:  for  the  reverend 
Dr.  Yalden,  preacher  of  Bridewell,  Mr,  Partridge's  nearneigh-^ 
bour,  drew  it  up  for  him.     H. 
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What  great  provocations  I  have  received,  let 
the  impartial  reader  judge,  and  how  unwillinglyi 
even  in  my  own  defence,  I  now  enter  tlic  lists 
against  falsehood,  ignorance,  and  envy  :  hut  I  am 
exasperated,  at  length,  to  drag  out  this  Cacus 
from  the  den  of  ohscurity  where  he  lurks,  detect 
bim  l)y  the  light  of  those  stars  lie  ha«  ^a  impu- 
dently traduced,  and  show  there  is  not  a  monster 
in  the  skies  so  pernicious  and  malevolent  to  man- 
kind, as  an  ignorant  pretender  to  physick  and 
astrology.  I  shall  not  directly  fall  on  the  many 
gross  errours,  nor  ex|)ose  tiie  notorious  ahsurdi- 
ties  of  this  prostitute  libeller,  till  I  have  let  the 
learned  world  fairly  into  the  controversy  depend- 
ing, and  then  leave  the  unprejiulictrd  to  judge  of 
the  merits  and  justice  of  my  cause. 

It  was  toward  the  conclusion  of  the  year  1707, 

when  an  impudent  pamphlet  crept  into  the  world, 

tetitled,  Predktiotis,  S;c.  hy  Isaac  Ukkerstaff,  Esq. 

toiong  tlie  many  arrogant  assertions  laid  down  by 

^at  lying  spirit  of  divination,  he  was  pleased  to 

pitch  on    the  cardinal  de  Noailles   and  myseli^ 

among  many  other  eniinent  and  illustrious  per-^ 

aons,  that  vvere  to  die  within  the  compass  of  the 

ensuing  year  ;  and  peremptorily  fixes  the  numth, 

day,  and  hour  of  our  deaths  :  this,  I  think,  is 

Sporting  with  great  men,  and  publick  spirits,  to 

the  scandal  of  religion,  and  reproach  of  power ; 

and  if  sovereign   princes   and   astrologers    must 

make  diversion  for  the  vulgar— why  then  farewefl, 

say  I,  to  all  governments,  ecclesiastical  and  civil. 

But,   I  thank  my  better  stars,  I  am  alive  to  con^ 

front  this  false  and  audacious  predictor,  and  to 

i}}ake  him  rue  the  hour  he  ever  affronted  a  mauof 
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^ience  and  resentment.  The  cardinal  may  take 
what  measures  he  pleases  with  him  ;  as  his  excel>« 
lency  is  a  foreigner,  and  a  papist,  he  has  no 
reason  to  rely  on  me  for  his  justification  ;  I  shall 
only  assure  the  world  he  is  alive: — -*but  as  he 
was  bred  to  letters,  and  is  master  of  a  pen,  let 
him  use  it  in  his  own  defence.  In  the  mean  time 
I  shall  present  the  publick  with  a  faithful  nar« 
rative  of  the  ungenerous  treatment  and  hard 
usage  I  have  received,  from  the  virulent  pa* 
pers,  and  malicious  practices,  of  this  pretended 
astrologer 


A  TRUK  AND  IMPARTIAL  ACCOUNT  OF  THft 
PROC££DINGS  OF  ISAAC  BICKKRSTAFF,  ^SQ. 
AGAINST  M£. 

I 

The  28th  of  March,  anno  Dom.  1708,  being 
the  night  this  shani  prophet  had  so  impudently 
fixed  for  my  last,  which  made  little  impression 
on  myself;  but  I  cannot  answer  for  my  whole 
family;  for  my  wife,  with  concern  more  than 
usual,  prevailed  on  me  to  take  somewhat  to  sweat 
for  a  cold;  and,  between  the  hours  of  eight  and 
nine,  to  go  to  bed :  the  maid,  as  she  was  warming 
my  bed,  wit|j  a  curiosity  natural  to  young 
wenches,  runs  to  the  window,  and  asks  of  one 
passing  the  street,  who  the  bell  tolled  for?  Dr/ 
Partrido-e,  s:iys  he,  the  famous  almanackmaker, 
who* died  suddenly  this  evening:  the  poor  girl 
provoked  told  him,  he  lied  like  a  rascal ;  theotiier 
xcxy  sedately  replied^  the  sexton  bad  so  informed 
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him;  and  if  false,  he  was  to  blame  for  imposing 
upon  a  stranger.  She  ask^  a  second,  and  a 
third,  as  they  passed,  and  every  one  was  in. the 
s^me  tone.  Now,  I  do  not  say  these  are  accom- 
plices to  a  certain  astrological  'squire,  and  ^at 
one  BickerstafF  might  be  sauntering  thereabout, 
because  I  will  assert  nothing  here,  but  what  I 
dare  attest  for  plain  matter  of  fact.  M)^  wife  at 
this  fell  into  a  violent  disorder;  and  I  must  own 
I  was  a  little  discomposed  at  the  oddness  of  the 
accident.  In  the  mean  time  one  knocks  at  my 
door;  Betty  runs  down,  and  opening,  finds  a 
sober  grave  psrson,  who  modestly  inquires  if  this 
was  Dr.  Partridge's?  she  taking  him  for  some 
cautious  city  patient,  that  came  at  that  time  for 
privacy,  shows  him  into  the  diningroom.  As 
soon  as  I  could  compose  myself^  I  went  to  him, 
and  was  surprised  to  find  my  gentleman  mounted 
on  a  table  with  a  two-foot  rule  in  his  hand,  mea- 
suring my  walls,  and  taking  the  dimensions  of 
of  the  room.  Pray,  sir,  says  I,  not  to  interrupt 
you,  have  you  any  business  with  me?  only,  sir, 
replies  he,  order  the  girl  to  bring  me  a  better 
light,  for  tliis  is  but  a  very  dim  one.  Sir,  says  I, 
my  name  is  Partridge:  O!  the  doctor's  brother, 
belike,  cries  he;  the  staircase,  I  believe,  and 
these  two  apartments  hung  in  close  mourning, 
will  be  sufficient,  ^nd  only  .$i, strip ^f  bays  round 
the  other  rooms.  The  dpftor  must  needs  dieri.cb, 
he  had  great  dealings  in  his  way  for  many  years; 
if  he  had  no  family  coat,  you  had  as  good  use 
tlie  escutcheons  of  the  company,  they  are  as 
showish,  and  will  look  as  magnificent,  as  if  he  was 
descentled  froip  the   blood-royal.     With  that  I 
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assumed  a  greater  air  of  authority,  and  denianded 
who  empFoyed  him,  or  how  he  came  there  ?  Why, 
I  was  sent,  sir,  by  the  company  of  undertakers, 
says  he,  and  they  were  employed  by  the  honest, 
gentleman,  who  is  executor  to  tlie  good  doctor 
departed  ;  and  our  rascally  porter,  I  believe,  is 
fallen  fast  asleep  with  the  black  cloth  and  sconces, 
or  he  had  been  here,  and  we  might  have  been 
tacking  up  by  this  time.  Sir,  says  I,  pray  be  ad- 
vised by  a  friend,  and  make  the  best  of  j'^our 
speed  out  of  my  doors,  for  I  hear  my  wife's  voice, 
(which  by  the  by,  is  pretty  distingviishable)  and 
in  that  corner  of  the  room  stands  a  good  cudgel, 
which  somebody  has  felt  before  now  ;  if  that  light 
in  her  hands,  and  she  know  the  business  you  come 
about,  without  consulting  the  stars,  I  can  assure 
you  it  will  be  employed  very  much  to  the  detri- 
ment of  your  person.  Sir,  cries  he,  bowing  with 
great  civility,  I  perceive  extreme  grief  for  the 
loss  of  the  doctor,  disorders  you  a  little  at  present, 
but  early  in  the  morning  I  will  wait  on  you  with 
all -the  necessary  materials.  Now  I  mention  no 
BicHerstaff:  nor  do  I  say,  that  a  certain  star- 
gazing 'squire  has  been  playing  my  executor 
before  his  time;  but  I  leave  the  world  to  judge, 
and  he  that  puts  things  and  things  fairly  together, 
will  not  be  much  wide  of  the  mark. 

Well,  once  more  I  got'my  doors  closed,  and  pre- 
pared for  bed,  in  hopes  of  a  little  lepose  aiter 
so  many  ruffling  adventures;  just  as  I  was  put- 
ting out  my  light  in  order  to  do  it,  another 
bounces  as  luird  as  he  can  knock  ;  I  open  tlie  win- 
dow, and  ask  who  is  there,  and  what  he  vants.^  I 
am  Ned  the  sexton,  replies  he,  and  come  to  know 
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whether  the  doctor  left  any  orders  for  a  funeral 
sermon,  and  where  he  is  to  be  laid,  and  whether 
his  grave  is  to  be  plain  or  bricked  ?  Why,  sirrah, 
lays  I,  you  know  me  well  enough ;  you  know  I 
am  not  dead,  and  how  dare  you  affront  me  after 
this  manner?  Alackaday,  sir,  replies  the  fellow, 
why  it  is  in  print,  and  the  whole  town  knows 
you  are  dead  ;  why,  there  is  Mr.  White  the  joiner 
is  l;ut  fitting  screws  to  your  coffin,  he  will  be  here 
with  it  in  an  instant:  he  \va$  afraid  you  would 
have  wanted  it  before  this  time.  Sirrah,  sirrah, 
•ays  I,  you  shall  know  tomorrow  to  your  cost, 
that  1  an)  alive,  and  alive  like  to  be.  Why,  it  is 
-Itrange,  sir,  says  he,  you  should  make  such  a 
secret  of  your  death  to  us  that  are  your  neigh- 
bours ;  ;t  looks  as  if  you  had  a  design  to  defraud 
the  church  of  its  dues;  and  let  me  tell  you,  for 
one  that  has  lived  so  long  by  the  heavens,  that,  is 
unhandsomely  done.  Hist,  Hist,  says  another 
aogue  that  stood  by  him;  away,  doctor  into  your 
flannel  gear  as  fast  as  you  can,  for  here  is  a  whole 
pack  of  dismals  coming  to  you  with  their  black 
equipage,  and  how  indecent  will  it  look  for  you 
to  stand  frightening  folks  at  your  window,  when 
you  should  have  been  in  your  coffin  these  three 
hours?  In  short,  what  with  underta'kers,  em- 
balmers,  joiners,  sextons,  and  your  damned  elegy 
ha\vkers  upon  a  late  practitioner  in  physick  atid 
astrology,  I  got  not  one  wink  of  sleep  that  night, 
nor  scarce  a  moment's  rest  ever  since.  Now  I 
doubt  not  but  this  villanous  'squire  has  the  im- 
pudence to  assert,  that  these  are  entuely  strangers 
to  him ;  he,  good  man,  knows  nothing  of  the 
matter,    and  honest  Isaac  BickerstafJ)  I  warrant 
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ytiu,  Is  more  a  man  of  honour,  than  to  be  an  ac- 
complice with  a  pack  of  rascals,  that  walk  the 
streets  on  nights,  and  disturb  good  people  in  their 
beds ;  but  he  is  out,  if  he  thinks  the  whole  world 
is  blind ;  for  there  is  one  John  Partridge  can 
tmell  a  knave  as  far  as  Grub  street, — although  he 
li^s  in  the  most  exalte<l  garret,  and  writes  himself 
'«qiHre:  — but  I  will  keep  my  temper,  and  proceed 
hi  the  narration* 

I  coiild  not  stir  out  of  doors  for  the  space  of 
three  months  after  this,  but  presently  one  comes 
up  to  me  in  the  street ;  Mr.  Partridge,  that  coffin 
you  was  last  buried  in,  I  have  not  yet  been  paid 
for:  doctor,  cries  another  dog,  how  do  you  think 
people  can  live  by  making  of  graves  for  nothing? 
Bext  time  you  die,  you  may  even  toll  out  the  bell 
yourself  for  Ned.  A  third  rogue  tips  me  by  the 
elbow,  and  wonders  how  I  have  the  conscience 
to  sneak  abroad  without  paying  my  funeral  ex- 
penses. Lord,  sa)'s  one,  I  durst  have  swore  that 
was  honest  Dr.  Partridge,  my  old  friend;  but, 
poor  man,  he  is  gone.  I  beg  your  pardon,  sayi 
another,  you  look  so  like  my  old  acquaintance, 
that  I  used  to  consult  on  some  private  occasions: 
but,  alack,  he  is  gone  the  way  of  all  flesh — ^-r- 
Look,  look,  look,  cries  a  third,  after  a  competent 
.space  of  staring  at  me,  would  uot  one  think  our 
neighbour  the  almanackmaker  was  crept  out  of 
his  grave,  to  take  the  other  peep  at  the  stars  in 
this  world,  and  show  how  nnuh  he.  is  improved 
in  tbrtunctclling,  by  having  taken  a  journey  to 
the  other? 

Nay,   the  very  reader  of  our  parish,  a  good, 
iober,  discreet  person,  has  sent  two  or  three  timti 
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for  me  to  come  and  be  buried  decently,  or  scnd^ 
him  sufficient  reasons  to  the  contrary ;  or,  if  I 
have  been  interred  in  any  other  parish,  to  produce 
my  certificate,  as  the  act*  requires.  My  poor 
wife  is  run  almost  distracted  with  being  called 
widow  Partridge,  when  she  knows  it  is  false; 
and  once  a  term  she  is  cited  into  the  court  to  take 
out  letters  of  administration.  But  the  greatest 
grievance  is,  a  paltry  quack,  that  takes' up  ray 
calling  just  under  my  nose,  and  in  his  printed 
directions  with  N.  B. — says,  he  lives  in  the  hous9 
of  the  late  ingenious  Mr.  John  Partridge, '  aq 
eminent  practitioner  in  leather,  physick,  and 
astrology. 

But  to  show  how  far  the  wicked  spirit  of  envy, 
malice,  and  resentment  can  hurry  some  men,  my 
pameless  old  persecutor  had  provided  me  a  mo- 
nument at  the  stonecutter's,  and  would  have 
erected  it  in  the  parish  church;  and  this  piece 
of  notorious  and  expensive  villany  had  actually 
succeeded,  if  I  had  not  used  my  utmost  interest 
with  the  vestry,  where  it  was  carried  at  last  but 
by  two  voices,  that  I  am  alive.  That  stratagem  % 
failing,  out  comes  a  long  sable  elegy,  bedecked 
with  hourglasses,  mattocks,  sculls,  spades,  and 
skeletons,  with  an  epitaph  as  confidently  written 
to  abuse  me  and  my  profession,  as  if  I  had  been 
under  ground  these  twenty  years. 

And  after  such    barbarous   treatment  as  this, 
can  the  world  blame  me,  when  I  ask,  what  is  bc- 

-*  The  statute  of  30  Car.  II.  for  burying  in  woollen,  requires, 
that  oath  shall  be  made  of  the  compliance  with  this  act,  and  a 
certificate  thereof  lodged  with  the  minister  of  the  parish  within 
eight  days  after  interraebt.     H. 
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come  of  the  freedom   of   an  Englishman?    and 
where    is    the    liberty    and    propert}^    that   my 
old   glorious    friend   came   over   to    assert?    wc 
have  drove  popery  out  of  the  nation,  and  sent 
slavery  to  foreign  climes.     The  arts  only  remain 
in  bondage,  when  a  man  of  science  and  character 
shall  be  openly  insulted,  in  the  midst  of  the  many  ^ 
useful  services    he  is  daily  paying  the  puhlick* 
Was  it   ever  heard,  even   in  Turkey  or  Algiers, 
that  a  state  astroloorer  was  bantered  out  of  his 
life  by  an  ignorant  impostor,  or   bawled  out  of 
the  world   by  a  pack  of  villauous   dtep-mouthed 
hawkers?  though  I  print  almanacks,  and  publish 
advertisements;     thougli    I   produce    ccrtiticatcs 
xinder  the  ministers  and   churchwardens  hands  I 
am  alive,  and  attest  the  same  on  oath  at  quarter- 
sessions,  out  comt's  a  full  and  true  relation  of  the 
death  and  interment  of  John  Partridge;  truth  h 
bore  down,  attestations  neglected,  the  testimony 
of  sober  persons  despised,    and   a  man  is  looked 
upon  by  his  neighbours  as  if  he  had  been  sevea 
years  dead,  and  is  buried  alive  in   the   midst  of 
his  friends  and  acquaintance. 

Now  can  any  man  of  common  sense  think  it 
consistent  with  the  honour  of  my  profession,  and 
not  much  beneath  the  dignity  of  a  philosopher,  to 
stand  bawling  before  his  own  door  ? — alive  !  alive ! 
ho  !  the  famous  Dr.  Partridge  !  no  counterfeit, 
but  all  alive  t as  if  I  had  the  twelve  celes- 
tial monsters  of  the  zodiack  to  show  within,  or 
was' forced  for  a  livelihood  to  turn  retailer  to  May 
and  Bartholomew  fairs.  Therefore,  if  her  Majesty 
would  but  graciously  be  pleased  to  think  a  hard- 
ship of  this  nature  worthy  her  royal  consideration. 
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and  the  next  parliament,  in  their  great  wisdcmi, 
cast  but  an  eye  toward  the  deplorable  case  of 
their  old  philomath,  that  annually  bestows  his 
good  wishes  on  them,  I  am  sure  there  is  one  Isaac 
BickerstafF,  Esq.  would  soon  be  trussed  up  for 
bis  bloody  predictions,  and  putting  good  sub- 
jects in  terrour  of  their  lives :  and  that  hence* 
forward  to  murder  a  man  by  way  of  prophecy, 
and  bury  him  in  a  printed  letter,  either  to  a  lorrf 
or  commoner,  shall  as  legally  entitle  him  to  the 
present  possession  of  Tyburn,  as  if  he  robbed  ou 
the  highway,  or  cut  your  throat  in  bed. 

I  shall  demonstrate  to  the  judicious  that  France 
and  Rome  are  at  the  bottom  of  this  horrid  conspi- 
racy against  me;  and  that  culprit  aforesaid  is  ^ 
popish  emissary,  has  paid  his  visits  to  St.  Germain's, 
and  is  now  in  the  measures  of  Lewis  XIV.  That, 
in  attempting  my  reputation,  there  is  a  generaj 
massacre  of  learning  designed  in  these  realms : 
and  through  my  sides  there  is  a  wound  given  to 
all  the  protestaut  almanackmakers  in  the. universe^ 

ViVAT  Regixa. 


VINDICATION 
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ISAAC  BICKERSTAFF,  Es« 


AGAINST 


THAT  IS  OBJECTED  TO  HIM  BY  MR,   PARTRIDCE 
IN  HIS  ALMANACK  FOR  THE  PRESENT 

YEAR,      1709. 

By  the  said  I&AAC  BICKERSTAFF,  Esq. 


Mr.  partridge  has  been  lately  pleased  to 
treat  me  after  a  very  rough  manner,  in  that  which 
is  called  his  almanack  for  tHe  present  year :  such, 
usage  is  very  indecent  from  one  gentleman  td 
another,  and  does  not  at  all  contribute  to  the 
discovery  of  truth,  which  ought  to  be  the  '^grcat 
end  in  all  disputes  of  the  learned.  To  call  a  man 
a  fool  and  villain,  an  impudent  fellow,  onlj-  for 
differing  from  him  in  a  point  merely  speculative^ 
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is,  in  my  humble  opinion,  a  very  improper  style 
for  a  person  of  his^  education.     I  appeal  to  the 
learned  world,  whether,  in  my  last  year's  predic- 
tions, I  gave  him  the  least  provocation  for  such 
unworthy  treatment.     Philosophers  have  differed 
in  all  ages  :  but  the  discreetest  among  them  have 
always  differed  as  became  philosophers.    Scurrility 
and  passion,  in  a  controversy  among  scholars,    is 
just  so  much  of  nothing  to  the  purpose,  and  at 
best  a  tacit  confession  of  a  weak  cause :   my  con- 
cern is  not  so  much  fur  my  own   reputation,    as 
that  of  the  republick  of  letters,  which   Mr.  Par- 
tridge has  endeavoured    to   wound   through   my 
sides.     If  men  of  publick  spirit  must  be  superci- 
liously treated   for  their  ingenious  attempts,  hour 
will  true  useful  knowledge    be  ever  advanced  ?    I 
wish  Mr.  Partridge    knew  the  thoughts,    which 
foreign  universities   have  conceived  of  his  unge- 
nerous proceedings  with  me ;  but  I  am  too  tender 
of  his  reputation  to  publish  them   to  the  world. 
That  spirit  of  envy  and  pride,  which  blasts  so 
many  rising  geniuses  in  our  nation,    is  yet  un- 
known among  prof(?ssors  abroad:    the  necessity 
of  justifying  myself  will  excuse  my  vanity,  when 
I  tell   the  reader,    that  I    have  near  a    hundred 
honorary    letters  from  several  parts    of    Europe 
^some  as  far  as  Muscovy)  in  praise  of  my   per- 
formance.     Beside  several  others,    which,,  as   I 
nave  been  credibly  informed,  were  opened  in  the 
post-office,    and   never  sent  me.     \t  is  true,  the 
inquisition  in  Portugal  was  pleased  to   burn  my 
predictions*,  and  condemn  the  author    and  the 

* 

•  This  is  fact.     See  p.  217-     N. 


ntkder^  of  tBem :  but  t  hope  at  iHt  sixnt  iittiii,  ft 

iHli  be  cotiSldered,  itilio^  dtploraBle  i  state  leatit 
ilig  lie^  at  t>r^tent  Iti  that  kiti^dm :  ahd  with  tiib 
profouhdest  veheratldn  for  crcrwried  Heads,  I  will 
prtMMe  to  add,  that  it  a  titUe  toticeirn^d  his  i/li- 
Jesty  of  Portugal  to  iritferpdse  his  aiithbrity  ik 
tiehalf  df  a  scholar  and  a  gentleman,  tht  HubJeCt 
vf  a  tiatiofl,  t^ith  which  he  is  no^  iii  so  stritt ^ii 
^IHatiee.     But  the  other  kingdoms  dnd  states  of 
BdropCv  Havfe  t^feattd  mt  with  more  earidouf  aiid 
generosity.      If  I  had  leave  to  print  the  Latri^ 
tetters  transmitted  to  tte  froin  foreign  p^fii,  tdey 
^ould  fill  a  volunfre;  Afid  be  a  full  defence  against 
all  that  Mt.  Partridge,  or  his  accomplices  of  the 
Portugal  inquisition,  will  be  ever  able  to  ohjecirt; 
who,  by  the  way,  afe  the  only  ehemiH  m'y  pre- 
dictions have  ever  tt\H  with  at  home  or  abi*da<I* 
Bm  I   ho^*  I  khbw  betf*p  what  is  dufe  to  tift 
IkiTioiir  of  a  learned  correspondence,  fn  so  tender 
k  point     Yet  some  of  those  illustrious  pei^sbids 
^11  perhaps  exc;Vse  me,  for  transcribing  a  ^assag6 
0*  t\fr6^in  niy  vindlciation  *.    The  most  learned 
fiioii^teui^  Leibnitz  thus  addresses  to  m^  his  third 
hwter :  "  lUiistrmimo  Bkkirstqffio  kstfologidt  M* 
9t»6ttdHri,^    &c.      Monsieui*  Le  tlerc,   quoting 
IHy  PrcfdiiitionS  in  a  treatise  he  published  liaistyeai', 
is'pl^sid'to  say,  *^  Ita  nuperrimi  Bicktrstqffim 
fAigriuffh  illud  Jnglia  siduSy'    Another  great  prcP- 
fessor  writing  of  me,  has  these  words:  ''BicHf'^ 
stifffiuii    nobiUs    Anjftusy    asfrdlogortimf  hujhct 

• 

^  Th6-'^6t^tion8  here  inserled  are  in  im^atlon  of  Dr.  Behtkj^ 
in  sbflfie  pa^t  of  Uir  famour  cbutrbVi^/  bietwtim  kiia  aiid  m. 
B^k.    H. 

VOL  III.  S 
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faculi  facile  princeps.''     Signior   Mi^gliabecchi, 
,the  great  duke's    famous  library  keeper,   spends 

flmost  his  whole  letter  injcomplimentsand  praises. 
^  t  is  true,  the  renowned  professor  of  astronomy 
at  Utrecht  seems  to  differ  from  me  in  one  article: 
,hut  it  is  after  the  modest  manner  that  becomes  a 
philosopher ;  as,  pace  tanti  viri  direrim  :  and 
page  ,55,  he  seems  to  lay  the  errour  upon  the 
•printer,  (as  indeed  it  ought)  and  says,  vel  forsan 
error  typographic  cum  alioquin  Bickerstaffius  vir 
doctissimus^  &c. 

..  .j|f  Mr.  Partridge  had  followed  these  examples 
in  the  controversy  between  us,  he  might  have 
.spared  me  th^  trouble  of  justifying  myself  in  so 
publick  a  manner.  I  believe  no  man  is  readier  to 
own  his  errours  than  I,  or  more  thankful  to  those 
who  will  please  to  inform  him  of  them.  But  it 
JBIcemsi,  this  gentleman,  instead  of  encouraging 
the  progress  of  his  own  art,  is  pleased  to  look 
upon  all  attempts  of  that  kind,  as  an  invasion  of 
liis  province.  He  has  been  indeed  so  wise  as  to 
inake  no  objection  against  the  truth  of  my  pre- 
dictions, except  in  one  single  point  relating  to 
himself:  and  to  demonstrate  how  much  men  are 
-bliuded  by  their  own  partiality,  I  do  solemnly 
assure  the  reader,  that  he  is  the  only  person,  from 
•whom  I  ever  heard  that  objection  offered;  which^ 
consideration  alone,  I  thinks  will  take  ofi'  all  its 
weight. 

With  my  utmost  endeavours!  have  not  beea 
able  to  trace  above  two  objections  ever  made 
against  the  truth  of  my  last  year's  prophecies: 
the  first  v^§,  of  a  Frenchman,  who  was .  pleased 
to  publish  to   the  world,    ''that    the    cardinad 
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de  NoaiJIes  was  still  alive,  not witlt«tartding  the 
pretended  prophecy  of  monsieur  Biquerstaiife;'' 
but  hovv  far  a  Frenchman,  a  papist,  and  an  ene- 
my, is  to  be  believed  in  his  own  cause,  againSt 
an  English  protestant,  who  is  true  to  the  govern- 
ment, I  shall  leave  to  the  candid  and  impartial 
reader; 

The  other  objection,  is  the  unhappy  occasion  of 
this  discourse,  and  relates  to  an  article  in  my 
Predictions,  which  foretold  the  death  of  Mr. 
Partridge  to  happen  on  March  29,  1708.  This 
he  is  pleased  to  contradict  absolutely  in  the  alma- 
nack he  has  published  for  the  present  year,  and 
in  that  ungentlemanly  manner  (pardon  the  ex- 
pression) as  I  have  above  related.  In  that  work 
he  very  roundly  asserts,  that  he  *'is  not  only  now 
alive,  but  was  likewise  alive  upon  that  very 
29th  of  March,  when  I  had  foretold  he  should 
die."  This  is  the  subject  of  the  present  contro- 
versy between  us;  which  I  design  to  handle 
with  all  brevity,  perspicuhy,  and  calmness.  In 
this  dispute,  I  am  sensible  the  eyes  not  only  of 
England,  but  of  all  Europe  will  be  upon  us: 
and  the  learned  in  every  country  will,  I  doubt 
not,  take  part  on  that  side,  where  they  find  most 
appearance  of  reason  and  truth.  '         ■  ^ 

Without  entering  into  criticisms  of  chronology 
about  the  hour  of  his  death,  I  shall  only  prove 
that  Mr.  Partridge  is  not  alive.  And  my  first  ar- 
gument is  this:  about  a  thousand  gentlemen 
having  bought  his  almanacks  for  this  year,  merely 
to  find  what  he  said  against  me,  at  every  line 
they  read,  they  would  lift  up  their  eyes,  and  cry 
out,  betwixt  rage  and  laughter,  **  they  were  sure 


BO  m^ti  uliw  ever  writ  $uch  4»<niiie4  sMFiw  thM^*^ 
K^ther  did  I  ever  hiear  th^t  opiaim  disi^uted ;  ^ 
HlH  Mn  Partridge  lies  under  9,  dileipipa,  either 
of  disowning  bis  abnanacl^,  pr  allowing  Jiiirt^K 
to  be  no  n>an  alive.  Secondly,  D^^th  i«  fJp^Q^M 
by  all  philosophers^  a  separation  of  the  loi^i  ^d 
body.  Now  it  is  certain,  that  the  poor  wq^iai), 
who  has  best  reason  to  kn6w,  has  gpne  aljout 
for  some  time  to  every  alley  in  the  neigbbpurhoq^ 
and  sworn  to  the  gos$ips,  that  her  husband  ha^ 
neither  life  nor  soul  in  him.  Tlverefore,  if  ap 
uninforn>ed  carcase  walks  still  about^  and  is 
pleased  to  call  itself  Partridge,  Mr.  Bicbefstia^ 
does  not  think  himself  any  way  answer^bje  for 
that  Neither  had  the  said  carcase  any  right  tp 
beat  the  poor  boy,  who  happened  to  pa§s  l^y  it  in 
the  street,  crying,  "a  full  and  trueaccoL^nt  of  Qr» 
Partridge^s  death,"  &c. 

Thirdly,  Mr.  Partridge  pretends  to  teU  fortune!^ 
and  recover  stolen  good^ ;  which  all  the  p^nsH 
says^  he  must  do  by  conversing  with  the  deyjl, 
and  other  evil  spirits :  and  no  wise  msm  will  §ypt 
allow,  he  could  converse  personally  with  eitbl?!^ 
till  after  he  was  dead. 

Fourthly,  I  will  plainly  prove  him  to  be  djf^ 
^^t  of  his  own  almanacH  foF  thi^  year,  apd,  fr'OQpi 
the  very  passage,  which  he  produces  to  ifiiake  us 
think  him  alive.  He  there  says,  "he  is  |iot  only 
now  alive,  but  was  also  alive  upon  that  very  ifSith 
of  March,  which  I  foretold  he  should  die  on :'' 
by  this,  he  declares  his  opinion,  that  a  man  Wf^ 
be  alive  now,  who  was  not  alive  a  twclvjemmth 
ago.  And  indeed,  there  lies  the  sophistry  of  Iw 
argument.    He  dares  not  assert  he  was  alive  ccer 


srtfcJd  ^«Sd*of  March,  but  tli^  hie  "is  noi«^ 
aBvtt,  ind  waS  s6  art  that  day  :"*  I  gratlt  the  lat* 
tcl?;  f6t  he  dM  Abt  die  Bl  night,  ar  appeal  by 
th€^  prtuted  acebli'iit  of  his  deaths,  in  a'  Letter  to  a 
h61i4 ;  and  m^heifher  he  be  since  revived,  I  leive 
tfctt'  #6Vld  ta  Judge.  This  indeed  is  perfect  ea- 
ViHteg,  and  I  aih  ashamed  to  dwdl  ahy  longer 
upon  it. 

Kfthly;  I  will  appeal  to  Mr.  Partridge  hitns^lf, 
Whether  it  be  probable  I  could  have  been  so  in- 
cRicireef,  t6  begin  my  predictions  with  the  only 
fMsehobd,  that  ever  was  pretended  to  be  in  them? 
aii<P  this  in  aft  affair  at  home,  where  I  had  so  many 
<]^jportunities  to  be  exact ;  and  must  have  given 
Mich  advantages  against  me  to  a  person  of  Mr. 
Pai'tridgie's  wit  aiid  learning,  who,  if  he  could 
jibssiWy  have  raised^  ane  single  objection  more 
slgaittst  the  truth  of  my  prophecies,  would  hardly 
Bave  spared  me. 

And  here  I  must  take  occasion  to  reprove  the 
arbovementioned  writer  of  the  relation  of  Mr. 
partridge's  death,  in  a  Letter  to  a  Lord;  who 
^as  pleased  to  tax  me  with  a  mistake  of  four 
whole  hours  in  my  calculation  of  that  ev^nt.  I 
must  confess,  this  censure  pronounced  with  an 
air  of  certainty,  in  a  matter  that  so  nearly  con- 
cerned me,  and  by  a  grave  judicious  author, 
moved  me  not  a  little.  But  though  I  was  at  that 
t?me  out  of  town,  yet  several  of  my  friends, 
whose  curiosity  had  led  them  to  be  exactly  in- 
fbrnied,  (for  as  to  my  own  part,  having  no  doubt 
at  all  in  the  matter,  I  never  once  thought  of  it) 
assured  me,  I  computed  to  something  under  half 
an-  hour;  which  (I  speak  my  private  opinion)  ii 
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an  errour  of  no  very  great  magnitude,  that  men 
should  raise  a  claiiiour  al)out  it.  I  shall  only  say, 
it  would  not  be  amiss,  if  that  author  would  hence- 
forth be  more  tender  of  other  me«'s  reputation, 
as  well  as  his  own.  It  is  well  there  wpre  np  more 
mistakes  of  that  kind  ;  if  there  had,  I  presume, 
he  would  have  told  me  of  them  with  as  little  ce- 
remony. 

There  is  one  objection  against  Mr.  Partridge's 
death,  which  I  have  sometimes  met  with,  though 
indeed  very  slightly  offered,  that  he  still  continues 
to  write  almanacks.  But  this  is  no  more  than 
what  is  common  to  all  of  that  profession:  Gad- 
bury,  Poor  Robin,  Dove,  Wing,  and  several 
others,  do  yearly  publish  their  almanacks,  though 
several  of  them  have  been  dead  since  before  the 
Revolution.  Now  the  natural  reason  of  this  I  take 
to  be,  that  whereas  it  is  the  privilege  of  authors  to 
live  after  their  death,  almanack-makers  are  alone 
excluded ;  because  their  dissertations,  treating 
only  upon  the  minutes  as  they  pass,  become  use- 
less as  t|i<)se  go  off.  In  consideration  of  which, 
time,  whose  registers  they  are,  gives  them  a 
lease  in  reversion,  to  continue  their  works  after 
death. 

I  should  not  have  given  the  publick,  orsmj^self, 
the  trouble  of  this  vindication,  if  my  name  had 
not  been  made  use  of  by  sevc  ral  persons,  to  whom 
I  never  lent  it ;  one  of  which,  a  few  days  ago, 
was  pleased  to  father  on  UiC  a  new  set  of  predic- 
tions. But  1  ihink  these  are  things  too  serious  to 
be  trifled  with.  It  grieved  me  to  the  heart,  when 
I  saw  my  labours,  which  had  cost  me  so  mucl^ 
thought  and  watching,  bawled  about  by  the  com'^ 
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mon  hawkers  of  Grub-street,  which  I  only  in- 
tended for  the  weighty  consideration  of  the  gra- 
vest persons.  This  prejudiced  the  world  so  much 
at  first,  that  several  of  my  friends  had  the  assu- 
rance to  ask  me  whether  I  were  in  jest  ?  to  which 
I  only  answered  coldly,  "  that  the  event  would 
show."  But  it  is  the  talent  of  our  age  and  nation, 
to  turn  things  of  the  greatest  importance  into  ri- 
dicule. When  the  end  of  the  year  had  verified 
all  my  predictions,  out  comes  Mr.  Partridge's  al- 
manackf  disputing  the  point  of  his  death  ;  so  that 
I  am  employed,  like  the  general  who  was  forced 
to  kill  his  enemies  twice  over,  whom  a  necroman- 
cer had  raised  to  life.  If  Mr.  Partridge  have 
practised  the  same  experiment  upon  himself,  and 
be  again  alive,  long  may  he  continue  so ;  that 
does  not  the  least  contradict  my  veracity  :  but  I 
think  I  have  clearly  proved,  by  invincible  demon- 
stration, that  he  died,  at  farthest,  within  half  an 
hour  of  the  time  I  foretold,  and  not  four  hours 
sooner,  as  the  abovementioned  author,  in  his 
Letter  to  a  Lord,  has  maliciously  suggested,  with 
design  to  blast  my  credit,  by  charging  me  with 
^o  gross  a  mistake. 
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MERLIN, 

THE  BRITIS»  WIZARD. 

WaiTTE^    ABOVE    A     THOIJ&A.ND     TEARS.    A60^ 
ANS^K^ILATINC^  TO  TH£  TBi^JBt.  1709^ 

WITHi  EXPLANATORY.  NOi?E%. 
9fY.  T-   N.  BiilJLOMATH. 


X^AST year  was  published  a  paper  of  Predictions, 
pretended  to  be  written  by  one  Isaac  BickerstafF, 
esq,  but  the  true  design  of  it.  was  to  ridicule  tlic 
art  of  astrology,  and  expose  its  professors  as  ig- 
norant or  impostors.  Against  this  imputation, 
Dr.  Partridge  has  learnedly  vindicated  himself  in 
bis  almanack  for  that  year. 

For  a  further  vindication  of  this  famoys  art,  I 
have  thought  fit  to  present  the  world  with  the  fol- 
lowing prophecy.  The  original  is  said  to  be 
of  the  fanfous  Merlin,  who  lived  abput  a 
thousand  years  ago ;  and  the  following  translar 
tion  is  two  hundred  vears  old^  for  it  seems  to  b$ 
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written  near  the  end  of  Henry  the  Seventh's 
reign.  I  found  it  in  an  old  edition  of  Merlin's 
prophecies,  imprinted  -at  London  by  Johan 
Haukyns  in  the  year  1530,  .page  39.  I  set  it 
down  word  for  word'rn  the  oW  brthography,  and 
shall  take  leave  to  subjoin  a  few  explanatory 
notes. 

&eben  anD  Cen  airtrptr  to  nine, 
^  iFtraunce  i)et  mat  tfyifi  i&  t^t  S^sat, 
Camps  I^ibere  ttops  p=ftojen, 
WaM  Sana  toetpng  ^^ot&  ne  i^o^en. 
Cf)en  camptt)  fijortibe,  fd^  untrerstanUe, 
Svom  Co\»ne  of  ^toffe  to  fatten  Honlie, 
an  f)erliie  C|)pfian,  taioe  tf)e  iEome 
Co  JFraunce,  tijat  eber  |)e  l»a£!  tumi. 
C|)en  sAtaH  ^e  J^st)e  betoeple  |)t£(  16os&t ; 
Bat  gljali  c^tm  Serr^s  maHe  u^  t|)e  JLodsie, 
l^onge  ^pmnele  £i|)aU  again  mt£itarrpe; 
SnU  Botisdi^  pt;pt)  again  stljall  martp. 
anil  from  tl)>  Cree  tDf)ere  BSlcssums  feele, 
Eipe  JFtutt  £i|)aU  (ome,  anU  all  i&  Uiele, 
laeaums  0][)all  tiamue  ^ontie  in  ^ontre, 
an0  it  sj^aU  be  mecrpe  in  olH  SfnglonHe. 
C|)en  olo  fnglonDe  sii^all  be  no  more, 
anH  no  man  sfjall  be  sorie  tberefiire. 
^er^n  s(I;all  babe  ttfxtt  ^ttit&  appne, 
Ctll,l0apsburge  maliptil)  tl)em  but  ttoa^ne. 
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EXPLANATORY  NOTES. 

SbtWa  aitH  Cen^  This  line  describes  the  year 
when  these  events  shall  happen.  Seven  and  ten 
make  seventeen,  which  I  explain  seventeen  hun- 
dred, and  this  number  added  to  nine,  makes  the 
year  we  are  now  in ;  for  it  must  be  understood 
of  the  natural  year,  which  begins  the  first  of 
January. 

Camps  Elbere  ttopS,  8sc.  The  river  Thames 
frozen  twice  in  one  year,  so  as  men  to  walk  on  it, 
ij5  a  very  signal  accident,  which  perhaps  hath  not 
fallen  out  for  several  hundred  years  before,  and 
i3  the  reason  why  some  astrologers  have  thought 
that  this  prophecy  could  never  be  fulfilled,  because 
they  imagined  such  a  thing  would  never  happen 
}n  our  cHmate. 

-from  Coton  of  ^talSt,  Sgc  This  is  a  plain 
designation  of  the  duke  of  Marlborough :  one 
kind  of  stuff  used  to  fatten  land  is  called  marie, 
g.nd  every  body  knows  that  borough  is  a  name 
for  a  town ;  and  this  way  of  expiession  is 
after  the  usual  dark  manner  of  old  astrological 
predictions. 

€:f)en  ^^Vi  I^Z  i^fij^t,  &;c.  By  the  fish  is 
understood  the  dauphin  of  France,  as  their  kings 
eldest  sons  are  called:  it  is  here  said,  he  shall 
lament  the  loss  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  called 
the  Bosse,  wIhcIi  is  an  old  English  word  for 
|iumpshoulder,   or  crookback,    as   that  duke   is 


known  to  be;  and  the  prophecy  seems  to  «meaii 
that  he  sihould  be  overcome  or  slain.  By  the  green 
berrysy  in  the  next  line  is  meant  the  young  duke 
of  Berry,  the  dauptiiiv^s  third  son>  who  shall  not 
have  valour  or  fortune  enough  to  supply  the  loss 
of  his  elnest  brother. 

f^Onfr  Spmrft;  3;'e.    By  ffyntmek  ir  tficfitot 

the  pretended  prince  of  Wales;  who,  ifhecf^rtf 
ttr  attetnpt  any  thing  agairtst  Eiiglawd;  ^hail  mis^ 
carry  as  he  did  before.  Lambert  SyrtiXiffle  iy  thfr 
trame  of  a  yomig  man,  noted  in  our  hrstbries  fbi* 
personating  the  son  (asf  I  remembel')  df  EdWkrA 
the  Fourth. 

ir  meant  by  Norway's  pride*,  pei'hapsf  tftfirrtadfer 
may,  as  M^ell  as  the  sense  of  the  twb  folldwitig' 
lines. 

VltmmS  f^JflC,  S^c.  Reautfis,  or,  a^  thfe  W6r* 
is  now,  rcalmsi  is  the  old  name  for  kingdortiS: 
afmt  this  is  a  very  plain  prediction  crtP  onr  liappry 
union,  with  the  felicities  that  shall  attend  it:  lif 
fe  added  that  Old  England  slfail  be  no  moHS;:  and 
yet  no  man  shall  be  sorry  for  it.  And'  indefeit, 
properly  speaking,  England  is  now  no  more,  (6t 
the  whole  island  is  one  kingdoito  under  the  naiWe' 
of  Britaiq. 

0ttTm  S^tsSif  ^c.  This  prediction,  thoUgfr 
somewhat  obscure,  is  wonderfully  adapt.  Oeryotf 
is  sard  to  have  been  a  king  of  Spain,  whbitt^  Her- 
cules slew.  It  was  a  fiction  of  the  poets,  that 
he  had  three  heads,  which  the  author  says- he; 
shall  have  again :    that  is,  Spain  shall  have  thretr 

•  Queen  Anne*    Hi^ 
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Itings  J  which  is  now  wonderfully  verified ;  for 
beside  the  king  of  Portugal,  which  properly  isr 
part  of  Spain,  there  are  now  two  rivals  for  Spain, 
Charles  and  Philip:  but  Charles  being  descended 
from  the  count  of  Hapsburgh,  founder  of  the 
Austrian  family,  shall  soon  make  those  heads  but 
two  by  overturning  Philip,  and  driving  him  out 
pf  Spain. 

Some  of  these  predictions  are  already  fulfilled ; 
and  it  is  highly  probable  the  rest  may  be  in  due 
time ;  and  I  think,  I  have  not  forced  the  words 
by  my  Explication  into  any  other  sense,  than  what 
they  will  naturally  bear.  If  this  be  granted,  I 
am  sure  it  must  be  also  allowed,  that  the  author 
(whoever  he  were)  was  a  person  of  extraordinary 
sagacity :  and  that  astrology  brought  to  such  per- 
fection as  this,  is  by  no  means  an  art  to  be  de- 
spised, whatever  Mr.  Bickerstaff,  or  other  merry 
gentlemen  are  pleased  to  think.  As  to  the  tradi- 
tion of  these  lines  having  b^en  writ  in  the  original 
by  Merlin,  I  confess  I  lay  not  much  weight  upon 
it;  but  it  is  enough  to  justify  their  authority, 
that  the  book  whence  I  have  transcribed  them, 
was  printed  170  years  ago,  as  appears  by  the  title- 
page.  For  the  satisfaction  of  any  gentleman, 
who  may  be  either  doubtful  of  the  truth,  or 
curious  to  be  informed,  I  shall  give  order  to  have 
the  very  book  sent  to  the  printer  of  this  paper, 
with  directions  to  let  any  body  see  it  that  pleases, 
because  I  believe  it  is  pretty  scarce. 
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O  /  siquis  volet  impias 

Cades  et  rabiem  tollere  civicam  : 
Si  qu(Bret  pater  urbium 

Subscribi  itatuis,  iudomitam  audtat 
Hefranare  licentiam*.     HoR.  3  Od;  xxiv.  €i&; 

BY  A  PERSON  OF   QUALITY. 

WRITTEN    IN    THE    YEAR  1709- 


•  "  Oh  !  that  some  Patriot,  wise  and  good. 
Would  stop  this  impious  thirst  of  civil  bloody 
And  joy  on  statues  to'  behold 
His  name,  the  father  of  the  state,  enroled'' 

Francis. 


**  Will's  Coffee-house^  April  20,  If09.  This  week  being  so* 
cred  to  holy  things^  and  no  publick  diversions  allowed,  there  has 
been  taken  notice  of  even  here  a  little  Treatise,  called,  *  A  Pro- 
ject for  the  Advancement  of  Religion :  dedicated  to  the  Countess 
of  Berkeley/  The  title  was  so  uncommon,  and  promised  so 
peculiar  a  way  of  thinking,  that  every  mfin  here  has  read  ii,  and 
as  many  as  have  done  so  have  approved  it.  It  is  written  with 
the  spirit  of  one  who  has  seen  the  world  enough  to  undervalue 
it  with  good-breeding.  The  author  must  certainly  be  a  man  of 
wisdom  as  well  as  piety,  and  have  spent  much  tite^  in  the  exer- 
cise of  both.  The  real  causes  of  the  decay  of  the  interest  of  re* 
ligion  are  set  forth  in  a  clear  and  lively  manner^  without  unsea* 
sonable  passions  ;  and  the  whole  air  of  the  book,  as  to  the 
language,  the  sentiments,  and  the  reasonings,  shows  it  was  writ* 
ten  by  one  whose  virtue  sits  easy  about  him,  and  tb  whom  vica 
is  thoroughly  Contemptible.  It  Was  said  by  one  in  Company,  al* 
luding  to  that  knowledge  of  the  world  this  author  seennr  to  have, 
the  man  writes  much  like  a  gentleman,  and  goes  to  heaven  with  a 
very  good  mien."    Tatler,  Ko.5.— H. 

«'  The  Gentleman  I  here  intended  was  Dr.  Swift :  this  kind  of 
man  I  thought  him  at  that  time.  We  have  not  met  of  late;  bat 
I  hope  he  deserves  this  character  still/'  Stksj;.£'s  Apology, 
p.  49.     N. 

**  To  this  Project,  which  is  formed  with  great  purity  of  inten- 
tion, and  displayed  with  aprightliness  and  elegance,  it  can  only 
be  objected,  that,  like  many  projiects,  it  is,  if  not  j||^rally  im- 
practicable, yet  evidently  hopeless,  as  it  suppose  more  2cal, 
concord,  and  perseverence,  than  a  view  of  mankind  gives  leasoxv 
for  expecting.*^    JoHirsoir. 


to  THE  COUNTESS  QF  BERKELEY^ 


iVly  intention  of  prefixing  your  ladyship's  B9.mey 
is  not,  after  the  common  form,  to  desire  your  pr>qr 
tection  of  the  following  papers ;  which  \  take  to 
be  a  very  unreasonable  request;  since  by  bping 
inscribed  to  your  ladyship,  though  without  your 
knowledge,  and  from  a  concealed  hand,  you 
cannot  recommend  them  without  soipe  suspicion 
of  partiality.  My  real  design  is,  J  confesq,  the 
very  same  I  have  often  detested  in  naoat  dedica- 
tions ;  that  of  publishing  JO^r  praises  ^p  the 
world  j^not  upon  the  subject  of  your  noble  birtl^, 
for  I  know  others  as  noble ;  or  of  the  greatness 
of  yo^^  fortune,  for  I  kno\v  others  far  greater ; 
or  of  that  beautiful  race  (th^e  images  of  their  pa- 
rents) which  call  you  mother ;  for  even  this  may 
perhaps  have  been  equalled  in  some  other  ^ge  pr 
conntry.  Besides,  none  of  these  advantages  dp 
derive  any  accomplishments  to  the  owners  but 
serve  at  best  only  to  adorn  what  ^liey  reftUy  pp^ 
sess.  What  I  intend  is,  your  piety,  (ruth,  goo$l 
sense,  and  good  nature,  affability,  and  ch9.ri|y ; 
wherein  I  wish  your  ladyship  b^d  TOPijy  $qu^l9, 
or  any  superiors ;  and  I  wish  I  coul4  9ay>  I  kocw 

*  Elizabeth  daughter  of  Baptist  N^,  Viscount  Campden, 
%nd  sister  to  Edward  Earl  of  Gainsborough.  To  the  kindness 
of  this  lady,  it  is  not  unlikely  thftt  Swift  uras  indebted  for  hit 
benefices.    Johnsox. 

VOL.  Ill*  T 
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them  too,  for  then  your  ladyship  might  have  had 
a  chance  to  escape  this  address.     In  the  mean 
time,  I  think  it  highly  necessary,   for  the  interest 
of  virtue  and  religion,    that  the  whole  kingdom 
should  be  informed  in  some  parts  of  your  charac- 
ter:   for  instance,    that  the  easiest  and  pohtest 
conversation,  joined  with  the  truest  piety,  may  be 
observed  ih  your  ladyship,  in  as  great  perfetrtion, 
as'they  wereevei'  seen  apart,  in  any  other  persons. 
That  by  your  prudence  and   management  trader 
several  disadvantages,    you   have  preserved   the 
lusti-e  of  that  most  noble  family,   into  which  you 
are  grafted,  and  which  the  unmeasurable  profu- 
sion of  ancestors,  for  many  generations,  had  too 
^much  eclipsed.     Then,  how  happily  you  perform 
every  office   of  life,    to  which    Providence  has 
called  you  :  in  the  education  of  those  two  incom- 
parable daughters,  whose  conduct  is  so  universally 
admired  ,•  in  every  duty  of  a  prudent,  complying, 
affectionate  wife ;  in  that  care  which  descends  to 
the  meanest  of  your  domesticks ;  and  lastly,  in 
that  endless  bounty  to  the  poor,  and  discretion 
where  to  distribute  it.     I  insist  on  my  opinion, 
that  it  is  of  importance  for  the  publick  to  know 
this  and  a  -gr^at  deal  more  of  your  ladyship ;  yet 
whoever  goes  about  to  infortii  them  shall,  instead 
-^of  finding  credit,  perhaps  be  censured  for  a  flat- 
terer.    To  avoid  so  usual  a  reproach,  I  declare 
this  to  be  no  dedication,  but  merely  an -introduc- 
tion to  a  proposal  for  the  advancement  of  religion 
and   morals,    by    tracing,    however   imperfectly, 
:some  few  lineaments  in  the  character  of  a  ]ady, 
who  has  spent  all  her  life  in  the  practice  and  pro- 
motion of  both. 


A  PROJECT,   &c. 


Among  ail  the  schemes  offered  to  the  pubHck 
in  this  projecting  age,  I  have  observed,  with  some 
displeasure,  that  there  have  never  been  any  for 
the  improvement  of  religion  and  morals :  which, 
beside  the  piety  of  the  design,  from  the  conse- 
quence of  such  a  reformation  in  a  future  life, 
would  be  the  best  natural  means  for  advancing 
the  publick  felicity  of  the  state,  as  well  as  the 
present  happiness  of  every  individual.  For,  as 
much  as  faith  and  morality  are  declined  among 
us,  I  ai»  altogether  confident,  they  might  in  a 
short  time,  and  with  no  very  great  trouble,  be 
raised  to  as  high  a  perfection  as  numbers  are 
capable  of  receiving.  Indeed,  the  method  is  so 
easy  and  obvious,  and  some  present  opportunities 
so  good,  that,  in  order  to  have  this  project  re- 
duced to  practice,  there  seems  to  want*  nothing 
more  than  to  put  those  in  mind,  who  by  their  ho- 
nour, duty,  and  interest,  are  chiefly  concerned. 

But  because  it  is  idle  to  propose  remedies,  before 
we  are  assured  of  the  disease,  or  to  be  in  fear,  till 
we  are  convinced  of  the  danger:  I  shall  first  show 
in  general,  that  the  nation  is  extremely  corrupted 
in  religion  and  morals;  and  then  I  will  offer  a 
short  scheme  for  the  reformation  of  both. 

•  "  There  seems  to  want  notUing  more/  is  a  bad  expi:ession ; 
better  thus — '  nothing  more  isecrns  wanting  tUau  to/  ^j-c.    ^. 

t2 
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As  to  the  first,  I  know  it  is  reckoned  but  a  form 
of  speech,  when  divines  complain  of  the  wicked- 
ness of  the  age :  however,  I  believe  upon  a  fair 
comparison  with  other  times  and  countries,  it 
would  be  found  an  undoubted  truth. 

For  first,  to  deliver  nothing  but  plain  matter  of 
fact  without  exaggeration  or  satire,  I  suppose  it 
will  be  granted,  that  hardly  one  in  a  hundred 
among  our  people  of  quality  or  gentry,  appears 
to  act  by  any  principle  of  religion;  that  great 
numbers  qf  them  do  entirely  discard  it,  and  are 
ready  to  own  their  disbelief  of  all  revelation  in 
ordinary  discourse.  Nor  is  the  case  much  better 
among  the  vulgar,  especially  in  great  towns,  where 
the  profaneness  .and  ignorance  of  handicraftsmen, 
small  traders,  servants,  and  the  like,  are  to  a  de- 
gree very  hard  to  be  imagined  greater*.  Then,  it 
is  observed  abroad,  that  no  race  of  morfals  have 
so  little  sense  of  religion,  as  the  English  soldiers ; 
to  confirm  which,  I  have  been  often  told  by  great 
officers  of  the  army,  that  in  the  whole  compass  of 
their  acquaintance,  they  could  not  recollect  thre^ 
of  their  profession,  who  seemed  to  regard,  or  be- 
lieve, one  syllable  of  the  Gospel:  and  the  same  at 
least  may  be  affirmed  of  the  fleet  The  conse- 
quences of  all  which  upon  the  actions  of  men  are 
equally  manifest.  They  never  go  about,  as  in 
formelr  times,  to  hide  or  palliate  their  vices,  but 
expose  them  freely  to  view,  like  any  other  com- 
mon occurrences  of  life,  without  the  least  reproach 
From  the  world,  or  themselves.     For  instance,  any 

♦This  is  a  bad  arrangement;  better  thus—*  are  to  a  dcgr«^ 
greater  thau  can  easily  be  imagined/    S. 
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roan  will  tell  you  he  intends  to  be  drunk  this 
evening,  or  was  so  last  night,  with  as  little  cere- 
mony or  scTruple,  as  he  would  tell  you  the  time  of 
the  day.  He  will  let  you  know  he  is  going  to  a 
wench,  or  that  he  ha^  got  the  venereal  disease, 
with  as  much  indifFerency,  as  he  would  a  piece  of 
publick  news.  He  will  swear,  curse,  or  blaspheme, 
without  the  least  passion  or  provocation.  And 
tiiough  all  regard  for  reputation  is  not  quite  laid 
aside  in  the  other  sex,  it  is  however  at  so  low  an 
ebb,  that  very  few  among  them  seem  to  think 
virtue  and  conduct  of  absolute  necessity  for  pre- 
<serving  it.  If  this  be  not  so,  how  comes  it  tp 
pass,  that  women  of  tainted  reputations,  find  the 
isame  countenan<;e  and  reception  in  all  publick 
places,  with  those  of  the  nicest  virtue,  who  pay 
and  receive  visits  frpm  them,  without  any  manner 
of  scruple?  which  proceeding,  as  it  is  not  very  old 
among  us,  so  I  take  it  to  be  of  most  pernicious 
consequence:  it  looks  like  a  sort  of  compounding 
between  virtue  and  vice,  as  if  a  woman  were  al- 
lowed to  be  vicious,  provided  she  be  not  a  pro- 
fligate ;  as  if  there  Were  a  certain  point,  where 
gallantry  ends,  and  infamy  begins ;  or  that  a 
'hundred  criminal  amours,  were  not  as  pardonable 
as  half  a  score. 

Beside  those  corruptions  already  mentioned,  it 
would  be  endless  to  enumerate  such  as  arise  from 
the  excess  of  play  or  gaming:  the  cheats,  the  quar- 
rels, the  oaths,  and  blasphemies  among  the  men ; 
among  the  women,  the  neglect  of  household  affairs; 
the  unlimited  freedoms,  the  umlecent  passion,  and 
lastly,  the  known  inlet  to  all  lewdness,  when  after 
an  ill  run,  the  person  must  answer  the  defects  of 
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the  purse,  the  rule  on  such  occasions  holding  true 
in  play,  as  it  does  in  law ;  quod  non  kabet  in  crur 
mena^  luat  in  corpore. 

But  all  these  are  trifles  in  comparison,  if  we  step 
into  other  scenes,  and  consider  the  fraud  and  co- 
zenage of  trading  men  and  shopkeepers ;  that  in- 
satiable gulf  of  injustice  and  oppression,  the  law; 
the  open  traffick  for  all  civil  and  military  employ- 
ments, (I  wish  it  rested  there*)  without  the  least 
regard  to  merit  or  qualifications ;  the  corrupt  ms^- 
nagement  of  men  in  office ;  the  many  detestable 
abuses  in  choosing  those,  who  represent  the  peoplej 
with  the  management  of  interest  and  factions 
among  the  representatives:  to  which  I  must  be 
bold  to  add,  the  ignorance  of  some  of  the  lower 
clergy;  the  mean  servile  temper  of  others;  the 
pert  pragmatical  demeanour  of  several  young 
stagers  in  divinity,  upon  their  first  producing 
themselves  into  the  world ;  with  many  other 
circumstances,  needless,  or  rather  invidious  to 
mention ;  which  falling  in  with  the  corruptions 
already  related,  have,  however  unjustly,  almost 
rendered  the  whole  order  contemptible. 

This  is  a  short  view  of  the  general  depravities 
among  us,  without  entering  into  particulars,  which 
would  be  an  endless  labour.  Now,  as  universal 
and  deep-rooted  as  these  appear  to  be,  I  am  ut- 
terly deceived,  if  an  effectual  remedy  might  not 
be  applied  to  most  of  them  ;  neither  am  I  at  pre- 
sent upon  a  wild  speculative  project,  but  such  ^ 
one  as  may  be  easily  put  in  execution. 


*  Perhaps  the  author  intended  to  intimate  that  it  extended  to 
ecclesiastical.     H. 
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For,  while  the  prerogative  of  giving  all  employ- . 
iiients  continues  in  the  crown,  either  immediately, . 
or  by  subordination,  it  is  in  the  power  of  the. 
prince  to  make  piety  and  virtue  become  the 
fashion  of  the  age,  if,  at  the  same  time,  he  would 
make  them  necessary  quahfications  for  favour  and. 
preferment. 

It  is  clear  from  present  experience,  that  thebare, 
>example  of  the  best  prince  will  not  have  any  mighty 
influence^  where  the  age  is  very  corrupt.     For,. 
when  was  there  ever  a  better  prince  on  the  throne,, 
than  the  present  queen?  I  do  not  talk  of  her  talent 
for  government,  her  love  of  the  people,  or  any 
other  qualities  that  are  purely  regal;  but  her  piety, 
charity,  temperance,  conjugal  love,  and  whatever 
other  virtues  do  best  adorn  a  private  life;  where- 
in, v/ithout  question  or  flattery,  she  has  no  supe- 
rior :  yet,   neither  will  it  be  satire  or  peevish  in- 
vective to  affirm,  that  infidehty  and  vice^are  not 
much  diminished  since  her  coming  to  the  crown, 
nor  will,  in  all  probability,  till  more  effectual  re- 
medies be  provided. 

Thus  human  nature  seems  to  lie  under  the  dis- 
advantage, that  the  example  alone  of  a  vicious 
prince,  will  in  time  corrupt  an  age ;  but  the  ex- 
ample of  a  gopd  one,  will  not  be  sufficient  to  re- 
form it  without  farther  endeavours.  Princes  must 
therefore  sppply  this  defect  bya  vigorous  exercise 
of  that  authority,  which  the  law  has  left  them  j 
by  making  it  every  man's  interest  and  honour,  to 
cultivate  religion  and  virtue ;  by  rendering  vice  a 
disgrace,  and  the  certain  ruin  to  preferment  or 
pretensions:  all  which  they  should  first  attempt 
in  theij:  own  courts  and  familie3.     For  instance. 


^ 
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nitght  not  the  queen's  domesticks  of  the  middle 
and  lower  sort,  be  obliged,  upon  penalty  of  sus- 
pension OT  loss  of  their  employments,  to  a  constant 
weekly  attendance  at  least  on  the  service  of  the 
church;  to  a  decent  behaviour  in  it;  to  receivie 
the  sacrameiit  four  times  in  the  year ;  to  avoid 
swearing  and  irreligious  prophane  discourses;  and 
to  the  appearance  at  least,  of  temperance  and 
chastity  ?  might  not  the  care  of  all  this  be  com- 
mitted to  the  strict  inspection  of  proper  officers  ? 
riiight  not  those  of  higher  rank,  and  nearer  access 
to  her  majesty's  person,  receive  her  own  commands 
to  the  same  purpose,  and  be  countenanced,  or  dis- 
fovbured,  according  as  they  obey  ?  might  not  the 
queen  lay  her  injunctions  on  the  bishops,  and  other 
great  me'n  of  undoubted  piety,  to  make  diligent 
iniquiry,  and  give  her  notice,  if  any  person  about 
her  should  happen  to  be  of  libertine  principles  or 
morals  ?  might  not  all  those,  who  enter  upon  any 
office  in  hier  majesty's  family,  be  obliged  to  take 
an  oath  parallel  with  that  against  simony,  which 
is  administered  to  the  clergy?  it  is  not  to  be 
doubted,  but  that  if  these,  or  the  like  proceedings, 
were  duly  observed,  morality  and  religion  would 
soon  become  fashionable  court  virtues,  and  be 
taken  up  as  the  only  methods  to  get  or  keep  em- 
ployments there;  which  alone  would  have  mighty 
influence  upon  many  of  the  nobility  and  principal 
gentry, 

iBut,  if  the  like  methods  were  pursued  as  far  as 
possible,  with  regard  to  those,  who  are  in  the  great 
employments  of  state,  it  is  hard  to  coiiceive  how 
general  a  reformation  they  might  in  time  produce 
among  us.      For,  if  piety  and  virtue  were  oncp 
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reckoned  qualifications  necessary  to  preferment, 
«very  man  thus  endowed,  when  put  into  great 
stations,  would  readily  imitate  the  queen's  ex- 
ample, in  the  distribution  of  all  offices  in  his  dis- 
posal ;  especially  if  any  apparent  transgressioii, 
through  favour  or  partiality,  would  be  imputed 
to  him  for  a  misdemeanor,  by  which  he  must 
certainly  forfeit  his  favour  and  station:  and  there 
being  such  great  numbers  in  employment,  scat- 
tered through  every  town  and  county  in  this  king- 
dom, if  all  these  were  exemplary  in  the  conduct 
of  their  lives,  things  would  soon  take  a  new  face, 
and  religion  receive  a  mighty  encouragement:  nor 
would  the  publick  weal  be  less  advanced ;  since 
of  nine  offices  in  ten  that  are  ill  executed,  the 
defect  is  not  in  capacity  or  understanding,  but  in 
common  honesty.  I  know  no  employment,  for 
which  piety  disqualifies  any  man;  and  if  it  did, 
I  doubt  the  objection  would  not  be  very  season- 
ably offered  at  present :  because  it  is  perhaps  too 
just  a  reflection,  that  in  the  disposal  of  places,  the 
question  whether  a  person  be  fit  for  what  he  is  re- 
commended to,  is  generally  the  last  that  is  thought 
pii  or  regarded. 

I  have  often  imagined,  that  something  parallel 
to  the  office  of  censors  anciently  in  Rome,  would 
be  of  mighty  use  among  us,  and  could  be  easily 
limited  from  running  into  any  exorbitances.  The 
Romans  understood  liberty  at  least  as  well  as  we, 
were  as  jealous  of  it,  and  upon  every  occasion  as 
bold  assei  tors.  Yet  I  do  not  remember  to  have 
read  any  great  complaint  of  the  abuses  in  that 
office  among  them  ;  but  many  admirable  effects 
pf  it  are  left  upon  record.     There  are  several  per-^ 
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nicious  vic^s  frequent  and  notorious  among  us, 
that  escape  or  elude  the  punishment  of  any  law  we 
have  yet  invented,  or  have  had  no  law  at  all 
against  them ;  such  as  atheism,  drunkenness, 
fr^ud,  avarice,  and  several  others;  which,  by  this 
iigstitution,  wisely  regulated,  miglit  be  much  re- 
formed. Suppose,  for  instance,  that  itinerary 
joommissioners  were  appointed  to  inspect  every 
where  throughout  the  kingdom,  into  the  conduct, 
at  least  of  men  in-  office,  with  respect  to  their 
morals  and  religion,  as  well  as  their  abilities ;  to 
receive  the  complaints  and  informations,  that 
shouUl  be  offered  against  them,  and  make  their 
report  here  upon  oath  to  the  court  or  the  ministry, 
who  should  reward  or  punish  accordingly.  I 
avoid  entering  into  the  particulars  of  this,  or  any 
other  scheme,  which  coming  from  a  private  hand, 
might  be  liable  to  many  defects,  but  would  soon 
be  digested  by  the  wisdom  of  the  nation  :  and 
surely,  six  thousand  pounds  a  year  would  not  be 
ill  laid  out,  among  as  many  commissioners  duly 
qualified,  who  in  three  divisions  should  be  per^ 
sonally  obliged  to  t^ke  their  yearly  circuits  for 
that  purpose. 

But  this  is  beside  ray  present  design,  which 
was  only  to  show  what  degree  of  reformation  is  in 
the  power  of  the  queen,  without  the  interposition 
of  the  legislature ;  and  which  her  majesty  is, 
without  question,  obliged  in  conscience  to  endea- 
vour by  her  authority,  as  much  as  she  does  by  her 
practice. 

It  will  be  easily  granted,  that  the  example  of 
this  great  town  has  a  mighty  influence  over  the 
whole  kingdom;  and  it  i^  as  manifest,    that-tbi. 
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town  is  equally  influenced  by  the  court,  and  the 
ministry,  and  those  who  by  their  employments, 
or  their  hopes,  depend  upon  them.  Now,  if  • 
uiuierso  exctUenjt  a  princess,  as  the  present  queen, 
AV'v:  \yould  suppose  a  family  strictly  regulated,  a$ 
I  have  .'bovc  proposed;  a  ministry,  where  every 
single  person  was  of  distinguished  piety  ;  if  we 
sh.'uld  suppose  ^11  great  offices  of  state  and  law 
filled  after  the  same  manner,  and  with  such  as 
were  cnually  diligent  in  choosing  persons,  who,  in 
then  iieveral  subordinations,  would  be  oblisced  to 
follow  the  examples  of  their  superiors,  under  the 
penalty  of  loss  of  favour  and  place;  will  not  every 
body  grant,  that  the  empire  of  vice  and  irreligioa 
wouid  he  soon  destroyed  in  this  great  metropolis, 
and  receive  a  terrible  blow  through  the  whol^ 
island,  which  has  so  great  ar^  iqtercourse  with  it, 
and  so  much  affects  to  follov>r  its  fashions? 

For,  if  religion  were  once  understood  to  be  the 
necessary  step  to  favour  and  preferm.ent,  can  it  b^ 
imagined  that  any  man  would  openly  offend 
against  it,  who  had  the  least  regard  for  his  repu- 
tation or  his  fortune  ;  there  is  no  quality  so  cour 
trary  to  any  nature,  which  men  cannot  affect,  and 
put  on  upon  occasion  in  order  to  serve  an  interest, 
or  gratify  a  prevailing  passion.  The  proudest 
man  will  personate  humility,  the  morosest  learn  to 
flatter,  the  laziest  will  be  sedulous  ^nd  active, 
where  he  Is  in  pursuit  of  what  he  has  much  at 
heart :  how  ready  therefore  would  most  men  be 
to  step  iuto  the  paths  of  virtue  and  piety,  if  they 
infallibly  led  to  favour  and  fortune! 

If  swearing  and  profaneness,  scandalous  an4 
avowed  lewdness^  excessive  gaming  and  intemppn 
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tance,  were  a  little  discountenanced  in  the  army 
I  cannot  readily  see  what  ill  consequences  could 
be  apprehended.  If  gentlemen  of  that  profession, 
were  at  least  obliged  to  some  external  decorum  in 
their  conduct,  or  even  if  a  profligate  life  and  cha- 
racter, were  not  a  means  of  advancement,  and  thte 
appearance  of  piety  a  most  infalliablc  hindrance, 
it  is  impossible  the  corruptions  there  should  be  so 
universal  and  exorbitant.  I  have  been  assured  by 
several  great  officers,  that  no  troops  abroad  are  so 
ill  disciplined  as  the  English;  which  cannot  well 
be  otherwise,  while  the  common  soldiers^  have 
perpetually  before  their  eyes,  the  vicious  example 
of  their  leaders  ;  and  it  is  hardly  possible  for  those 
to  commit  any  crime,  whereof  these  are  not  infi- 
nitely more  guilty,  and  with  less  temptation. 

It  is  commonly  charged  upon  the  gentlemen  of 
the  army,  that  the  beastly  vice  of  drinking  to  ex- 
cess, has  been  lately,  from  their  example,  restored 
among  us ;  \vhich  for  some  years  before  was  almost 
dropped  in  England.  But,  whoever  the  introdu* 
cers  were,  they  have  succeeded  to  a  miracle; 
many  of  the  young  nobility  and  gentry  are  already 
become  great  proficients,  and  are  under  no  manner 
of  concern  to  hide  their  talent,  but  are  got  beyond 
all  sense  of  shame,  or  fear  of  reproach. 

This  might  soon  be  remedied,  if  the  queep 
would  think  fit  to  declare,  that  no  young  person 
of  quality  whatsoever,  who  was  notoriously  ad- 
dicted to  that,  or  any  other  vice,  should  be  ca- 
pable of  her  favour,  or  even  admitted  into  her 
presence  ;  with  positive  command  to  her  ministers, 
and  others  in  great  office,  to  treat  them  in  the 
same  manner;    after  which,    all  men,    whohaid 
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any  regard  for  their  reputation,  or  any  prospect 
of  preferment,  would  avoid  their  commerce. 
This  would  quickly  make  that  vice  so  scandalous, 
that  those  who  could  not  subdue,  *  would  at  least 
endeavour  to  disguise  it. 

By  the  like  methods,  a  stop  might  be  put  to  that 
ruinous  practice  of  deep  gaming;  and  the  reason 
why  it  prevails  so  much,  is,  because  a  treatment, 
directly  opposite  in  every  point,  is  made  use  of  to 
promote  it :  by  which  means,  the  laws  enacted 
against  this  abuse  are  wholly  eluded. 

It  cannot  be  denied,  that  the  want  of  strict  dis- 
cipline in  the  universities,  has  been  of  pernicious 
consequences  to  the  youth  of  this  nation,  who  are 
there  almost  left  entirely  to  their  own  management, 
especially  those  among  them  of.  better  quality  and 
fortune;  who,  because  they  are  not  under  a  ne- 
cessity of  making  learning  their  maintenance,  are 
-easily  allowed  to  pass  their  time,  and  take  their 
degrees,  with  little  or  no  improvement;  than 
which  there  cannot  well  be  a  greater  absurdity. 
For,  if  no  advancement  of  knowledge  can  be  had 
from  those  places,  the  time  there  spent  is  at  best 
utterly  lost,  because  every  ornamental  part  of 
education,  is  better  taught  elsewhere  :  and,  as  for 
keeping  youths  out  of  harm's  way  I  doubt,  where 
so  many  of  them  are  got  together,  at  full  liberty 
of  doing  what  they  please,  it  will  not  answer  the 
end.  But,  whatever  abuses,  corruptions,  or  de- 
viations from  statutes,  have  crept  into  universities 
through  neglect,  or  length  of  time,  they  might 
in  a  great  degree  be  reformed,  by  strict  injunctions 
from  court  (upon  each  particular)  to  the  visitors 
and  heads  of  houses;  beside  the  peculiar  authority 
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the  queen  may  have  in  several  colleges,  whereof 
her  predecessors  were  the  founders.  And  among 
other  regulations,  it  would  be  very  convenient  to 
prevent  the  excess  of  drinking  ;  with  that  scurvy 
custom  among  the  lads,  and  parent  of  the  former 
vice,  the  taking  of  tobacco,  where  it  is  not  abso- 
lutely necessary  in. point  of  health. 

Frgm  the  universities,  the  young  nobility  and 
others  of  great  fortunes,  are  sent  for  early  up  to 
town,  for  fear  of  contractingany  airs  of  pedantry, 
by  a  college  education.  Many  of  the  younger 
gentry  retire  to  the  inns  of  court,  where  they  are 
\vholly  left  to  their  own  discretion.  And  the  con- 
sequence of  this  remissness  in  education  appears, 
by  observing  that  nine  in  ten  of  those,  who  rise 
in  the  church  or  the  court,  the  law,  or  the  army, 
are  younger  brothers,  or  new  men,  whose  narrow 
fortunes  have  forced  them  upon  industry  and  ap* 
plication. 

As  for  the  inns  of  court,  unless  we  suppose  them 
to  be  much  degenerated,  they  must  needs  be  the 
worst  instituted  seminaries  in  any  christian  coun- 
try ;  but  whether  they  may  be  corrected  without 
interposition  of  the  legislature,  I  have  not  skill 
enough  to  determine.  However,  it  is  certain, 
that  all  wise  nations  have  a^rreed  .in  the  necessi- 
ty  of  a  strict  education,  which  consisted,  among 
other  things,  in  the  observance  of  moral  duties, 
especially  justice,  temperance,  and  chastity,  as 
well  as  the  knowledge  of  arts,  and  bodily  exerci- 
iies:  but  all  these  among  us  are  laughed  out  of 
doors. 

.  Without  the  least  intentron  to  offend  the  clergy, 
I  cannot  but  think,  that  through  a  mistaken  notion 
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and  practice,  they  prevent  themselves  from  doing 
liiuch  service,  which  otherwise  might  lie  in  their 
power,  to  religion  and  virtue :  I  mean,  by  affecting 
so  much  to  converse  Math  each  other,  and  caring 
so  little  to  mingle  with  the  laity.  They  have  their 
particular  clubs,  and  particular  coffeehouses, 
where  they  generally  appear  in  clusters :  a  single 
divine  dares  hardly  show  his  person  among  num- 
bers of  fine  gentleman  ;  or  If  he  happens  to  fall 
into  such  company,  he  is  silent  and  suspicious,  in 
continual  apprehension  that  some  pert  man  of 
pleasure  should  break  an  unmannerly  jest,  and 
render  him  ridiculous.  Now  I  take  this  behaviour 
of  the  clergy  to  be  just  as  reasonable,  as  if  the 
physicians  should  agree  to  spend  their  time  in 
visiting  one  another,  or  their  several  apothecaries, 
and  leave  their  patients  to  shift  for  themselves. 
In  my  humble  opinion,  the  clergy's  business  lies 
entirely  among  the  laity  ;  neither  is  there,  perhaps, 
a  more  effectual  way  to  forward  the  salvation  of 
men's  souls,  than  for  spiritual  persons  to  maka 
themselves  as  agreeable  as  they  can,  in  the  con- 
versations of  the  world  ;  for  which  a  learned  edu- 
cation gives  them  great  advantage,  if  they  would 
please  to  improve  and  apply  it.  It  so  happens, 
that  the  men  of  pleasure,  who  never  go  to  church, 
nor  use  themselves  to  read  books  of  devotion, 
form  their  ideas  of  the  clergy  from  a  few  poor 
strollers  they  often  observe  in  the  streets,  or 
sneaking  out  of  some  person  of  quality's  liouse, 
where  they  are  hired  by  the  lady  ^t  ten  shillings 
a  month  :  while  those  of  better  figure  and  parts, 
do  seldom  appear  to  correct  these  notions.  And 
iet   some  reasoners  think  what  they  please,  it  igk 
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certain  that  men  must  be  brought  to  esteem  s^nd 
love  the  clergy,  before  they  can  be  persuaded  tp 
be  in  love  with  religion.  No  man  values  the 
best  medicine,  if  administered  by  a  physi* 
cian,  whose  person  he  hates  or  despises.  If  the 
clergy  were  as  forward  to  appear  in  all  compa- 
nies, as  other  gentlemen,  and  would  a  little  study 
the  arts  of  conversation  to  make  themselves  agree- 
able, they  might  be  welcome  at  every  party  where 
there  was  the  least  regard  for  politeness  or  good 
sense ;  and  consequently  prevent  a  thousand  vi- 
cious or  profane  discourses,  as  well  as  actions; 
neither  would  men  of  understanding  complain, 
that  a  clergyman  was  a  constraint  upon  the  com- 
p'any,  because  they  could  not  speak  blasphemy^ 
or  obscene  jests  before  him.  While  the  people 
are  so  jealous  of  the  clergy's  ambition,  as  to  abhor 
all  thoughts  of  the  return  of  ecclesiastick  discipline 
among  them,  I  do  not  see  any  other  method  left  for 
men  of  that  function  to  take,  in  order  to  reform 
the  world,  than  by  using  all  honest  arts  to  make 
themselves  acceptable  to  the  laity.  This,  no  doubt, 
is  part  of  that  wisdom  of  the  serpent,  which  the 
author  of  Christianity  directs,  and  is  the  very  me- 
thod used  by  St.  Paul,  who  became  all  things  to 
all  men,  to  the  Jews  a  Jew,  and  a  Greek  to  the^ 
Greeks. 

How  to  remedy  these  inconveniences,  may  be 
a  matter  of  some  difficulty  ;  since  the  clergy  seem 
to  be  of  an  opinion,  that  this  humour  of  seque3- 
tering  themselves  is  a  part  of  their  duty  ;  nay  as  I 
remember,  they  have  been  told  so  by  some  of 
their  bishops  in  their  pastoral  letters,  pai*tiqukirly 
J>y  one  among  them  of  great  merit  ai^d  4i9ti]QC-« 
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ttoil*,  who  yet,  in  his  own  practice,  has  all  his 
lifetime  taken  a  course  directly  contrary.  But  I 
am  deceived,  if  an  awkward  shame,  and  fear  of 
ill  usuage  from  the  laity,  have  not  a  greater 
share  in  this  mistaken  conduct,  than  their  own 
inclinations :  however,  if  the  outward  profession 
of  religion  and  virtue,  were  once  in  practice  and 
countenance  at  court,  as  well  as  among  all  men 
in  office,  or  who  have  any  hopes  or  dependance 
for  preferment,  a  good  treatment  of  the  clergy 
would  be  the  necessary  consequence  of  such  a 
reformation  ;  and  they  would  soon  be  wise  enough 
to  see  their  own  duty  and  interest  in  qualifying* 
themselves  for  lay-conversation,  when  once  they 
were  out  of  fear  of  being  choaked  by  ribaldry  ox 
profaneness. 

There  is  one  farther  circumstance  upon  this  oc- 
casion, which  I  know  not  whether  it  will  be  very 
orthodox  to  mention :  the  clergy  are  the  only  set 
of  men  among  us,  who  constantly  wear  a  distinct 
liabit  from  others :  the  consequence  of  which 
(not  in  reason  but  in  fact)  is  this,  that  as  long  as 
^ny  scandalous  persons  appear  in  that  dress,  it 
^ill  continue  in  some  degree  a  general  jnark  of 
contempt.  Whoever  happens  to  see  a  scoundrel 
in  a  gown,  reehng  home  at  midnight,  (a  sighU. 
Xieither  frequent  nor  miraculous)  is  apt  to  enter- 
Tain  an  ill  idea  of  the  whole  order,  and  at  the 
^iame  time  to  be  extremely  comforted  in  his  own 
Alices.  Some  remedy  might  be  put  to  this,  i£ 
Those  straggling  gentlemen,  who  com«  tip  to  town 
To^  seek  their  fortunes,  wer^  fairly  dismissed  to 

•  Supposed  to  be  Pr.  Burnet,  bUhop  pf  Salisbury,    H. 
vol*    III.  V 
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the  West  Indies,  \rbere  thepe  is  work  enough,  and 
where  some  better  provision  should  be  made  for 
them,  than  I  doubt  there  is  at  present.    Or,  what 
if  no  person  were  allowed  to  wear  the  habit,  who 
Jiad  not  some  preferment  in  the  church,  or  at 
least  some  temporal  fortune,    sufficient  to  keep 
him  out  of  contempt  ?  though,   in  my  opinion,  it 
were  infinitely  better,  if  all  the   clergy  (except 
the  bishops)  were  permitted  to  appear  like  other 
men  of  the  graver  sort,  unless  at  those  seasons 
when  they  are  doing  the  business  of  their  func- 
tion. 

There  is  one  abuse  in  this  town,  which  wonder- 
fully contributes  to  the  promotion  of  vice  ;  that 
such  men  are  often  put  into  the  commission  of  the 
p^ace,  whose  interest  it  is,  that  virtue  should  be 
utterly  banished  from  among  us ;  who  maintain, 
or  at  least  enrich  themselves,  by  encouraging  the 
grossest  immoralities  ;  to  whom  all  the  bawds  of 
the  ward  pay  contribution,  for  shelter  and  pro- 
tection from  the  laws.  Thus  these  worthy  ma- 
gistrates, instead  of  lessening  enormities,  are  the 
occasion  of  just  twice  as  much  debauchery  as 
there  would  be  without  them.  For  those  infa- 
mous women  are  forced  upon  doubling  their  work 
^and  industry,  to  answer  double  charges,  of  pay- 
ing the  justice,  and  supporting  themselves.  Like 
thieves  who  escape  the  gallows,  and  are  let  out 
to  stefil,  in  order  to  discharge  the  gaoler's  fees. 

It  is  not  to  be  questioned,  but  tlie  queen  and 
ministry  might  easily  redress  this  abominable 
grievance,  by  enlarging  the  number  of  justices  of 
the  peace  ;  by  endeavouring  to  choose  men  of 
virtuous  principles;  by  admitting  none  who  have 
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not  considerable  fortunes  ;  perhaps,  by  receiving 
into  the  number  some  df  the  most  eminent  cler- 
gy :  then,  by  forcing  all  of  them,  upon  severe 
penalties,  to  act  when  there  is  occasion,  and  not 
permitting  any  who  are  offered,  to  refuse  the  cora- 
nlission ;  but  in  these  two  last  cases,  which  are 
very  material,  I  doubt  there  will  be  need  of  the 
legislature. 

The  reformation  of  the  stage  is  entirely  in  the 
power  of  the  queen ;  and  in  the  consequences  it 
has  upon  the  minds  of  the  younger  people,  does 
very  well  deserve  the  strictest  care.  Beside  the 
tindecent  and  profane  passages  ;  beside  the  per- 
petual turning  into  ridicule  the  very  function  of 
the  priesthood,  with  other  irregularities,  in  most 
modern  comedies,  which  have  been  often  object- 
ed to  them  ;  it  is  worth  observing*' the  distribu- 
tive justice  of  the  authors,  which  is  constantly 
applied  to  the  punishment  of  virtue,  and  the  re- 
ward of  vice;  directly  opposite  to  the  rules  of 
their  best  criticks,  as  well  as  to  the  practice  of 
dramatick  poets,  in  all  other  ages  and  couutries. 
For  example,  a  country  squire,  who  is  represented 
with  no  other  vice  but  that  of  being  a  clown,  and 
having  the  provincial  accent  upon  his  tongue, 
which  is  neither  a  fault,  nor  in  his  power  to  re- 
medy, must  be  condemned  to  marry  a  cast  wench 
or  a  cracked  chambermaid.  On  the  other  side, 
a  rakehell  of  the  town,  whose  character  is  set  off 
with  no  other    accomplishment,    but  excessive 

*  *  It  is  worth  observing,'  &c. — This  arrangement  perplexes 
the  sense,  and  is  un grammatical  ;  it  is  easily  amended  thus—* 
*  the  distributive  justice  of  the  authors  is  worth  observing,  wl^ich 
is  constantly/  &c.     S. 

U   ^ 
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prodigality,  profaneness,  intemperance,  and  hist, 
is  rewarded  with  a  lady  of  great  fortune  to  re-, 
.pair  his  own,  which  his  vices  had  almost  ruined. 
And  as  in  a  tragedy,  the  hero  is  represented  to 
have  obtained  many  victories  in  order  to  raise  his 
character  in  the  minds  of  the  spectators;  so  the 
hero  of  a  cemedy  is  represented  to  have  been 
victorious  in  all  his  intrigues  for  the  same  reason. 
I  do  not  remember  that  our  English  poets  ever 
suffered  a  criminal  amour  to  succeed  upon  the 
stage,  till  the  reign  of  king  Charles  the  second. 
Ever  since  that  time,  the  alderman  is  made  a 
cuckold,  the  deluded  virgin  is  debauched,  and 
adultery  and  fornication  are  supposed  to  be  com- 
mitted behind  the  scenes,  as  part  of  the  action. 
These  and  many  more  corruptions  of  the  theatre, 
peculiar  to  our  age  and  nation,  need  continue  no 
longer,  than  while  the  court  is  content  to  connive 
at  or  neglect  them.  Surely  a  pension  would  not 
be  ill  employed  on  some  men  of  wit,  learning, 
and  virtue,  who  might  have  power  to  strike  out 
every  offensive  or  unbecoming  passage,  from 
plays  already  written,  as  well  as  those  th^t  may 
be  offered  to  the  stage  for  the  future.  By  which, 
and  other  wise  regulations,  the  theatre  might  be- 
come a  very  innocent  and  useful  diversion,  in- 
stead of  being  a  scandal  and  reproach  to  our 
Teligion  and  CQuntry. 

The  proposals  I  have  hitherto  made  for  the  ad-^, 
vancement  of  religion  and  morality,  are  such  as 
come  within  reitbh  of^^  administration :  such  as 
a  pious  active  princei^'fli^ith  a  steady  i^solution, 
•  might  soon  brijag  tcf/jeirect.  Neither  am  I  aware, 
of  any  objections  to  w  raised  against  whtt  I  havjc 
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advanced:  unless  it  should  be  "thought,  that 
making  religion  a  necessary  step  to  interest  and 
favour  might  increase  h)^pocrisy  among  us :  and 
I  readily  believe  it  would.  But  if  one  in  twenty 
should  be  brought  over  to  true  piety  by  this,  or 
the  like  methods,  and  the  other  nineteen  be  only 
hypocrites,  the  advantage  would  still  be  great. 
Besides,  hypocrisy  is  much  more  eligible  than 
open  injfidelity  and  vice ;  it  wears  the  livery  of  re- 
ligion ;  it  acknowledges  her  authority,  and  is 
cautious  of  giving  scandal.  Nay,  a  long  con- 
tinued disguise  is  too  great  a  constraint  upon 
human  nature,  especially  an  English  disposition  : 
men  would  leave  oiF  their  vices  out  of  mere 
weariness,  rather  than  undergo  the  toil  and  ha- 
zard, and  perhaps  the  expense,  of  practising  them 
perpetually  in  private.  And  I  believe  it  is  often 
with  religion,  as  it  is  with  love ;  which,  by  much 
dissembling,  at  last  grows  real. 

All  other  projects  to  this  great  end  have  proved 
hitherto  ineffectual.  Laws  against  immorality 
have  not  been  executed,  and  proclamations  oc- 
casionally issued  out  to  enforce  them  are  wholly 
unregarded,  as  things  of  form.  Religious  socie- 
ties, though  begun  with  excellent  intention,  and 
by  persons  of  true  piety,  are  said,  I  know  not 
.whether  truly  or  not~  to  have  dwindled  into  fac- 
tious clubs,  and  grown  a  trade  to  enrich  little 
knavish  informers  of  the  meanest  rank,  such  aii  - 
common  constables,  and  broken  shopkeepers. 

And  that  some  effectual  attempt  should  be  made 
toward  such  a  reformation,  is  perhaps  more  ne- 
cessary than  people  commonly  apprehend ;  because 
the  ruin  of  a  state  is  generally  preceded  by  a  uni« 
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versal  degeneracy  of  manners,  and  contempt  of* 
religion ;  which  is  entirely  our  case  at  present. 

Diis  te  minorem,  quod  geris,  imperas  *. 

HoR.  3  Od,  yi.  5, 

Neither  is  this  a  matter  to  be  deferred  till  a 
mbre  convenient  time  of  peace  and  leisure ;  be- 
cause a  reformation  in  men's  faith  and  morals,  is 
the  best  natural,  as  well  as  religious  means,  to 
bring  the  war  to  a  good  conclusion.  For,  if  men 
in  trust  performed  their  duty  for  conscience  sake, 
aiFairs  would  not  suffer  through  fraud,  falsehood, 
and  neglect,  as  they  now  perpetually  do.  And 
if  they  believed  a  God,  and  his  providence,  and 
acted  accordingly,  they  might  reasonably  hope 
for  his  divine  assistance^  in  so  just  a  cause  as 
ours. 

Nor  could  the  majesty  of  the  English  crown 
appear^  upon  any  ocpasion,  in  a  greater  lustre 
either  to  foreigners  or  subjects,  than  by  an  ad- 
ministration, which  producing  such  great  effects 
would  discover  so  much  power.  And  power  be- 
ing the  natural  appetite  of  princes,  a  limited 
.  monarch  cannot  so  well  gratify  it  in  any  thing,  as 
a  strict  execution  of  the  laws. 

Besides,  all  parties  would  be  obliged  to  close 
with  so  good  a  work  as  this,  for  their  own  repu- 
tation :  neither  is  any  expedient  more  likely  to 
unite  "them.  For  the  most  violent  party  men,  I 
have  ever  observed,  are  such,  as  in  the  conduct 
of  their  lives  have  discovered  least  sense  of  reli- 

f  **  That  you  the  Power  Divine  obey, 

Boundless  oa  earth  extends  your  sway.''    Frakcis. 
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gion  or  morality  ;  arid  when  all  such  are  laid 
aside,  at  least  those  among  them*  as  shall  be 
found  incorrigible,  it  will  be  a  matter  perhaps  of 
no  great  difficulty  to  reconcile  the  rest. 

The   ^lany    corruptions   at   present  in    every 
branch  of  business  are  almost  inconceivable.     I 
have  heard  it  computed  by  skilful  persons,  that 
of  six  millions  raised  every  year  for  the  service  of 
the  publick,  one  third,  at  least,  is  sunk  and  inter- 
cepted through  the  several  classes  and  subordina- 
tions of  artful  men  in  office,  before  the  remainder 
is  applied  to  the  proper  uses.     This  is  an  acciden- 
tal ill  effisct  of  our  freedom.    And  while  such  mea 
are  in  trust,  who  have  no  check  from  within,  nor 
any  views  but  toward  their  interest,  there  is  no 
other  fence  against  them,  but  the  certainty  of  be- 
ing hanged  upon  the  first  discovery,  by  the  ar- 
bitrary  will   of  an    unlimited    monarch,    or   his 
vizier.     Amdng  us,  the  only  danger  to  be  appre- 
hended is,  the  loss  of  an  employment ;  and  that 
danger  is  to  be  eluded  a  thousand  ways.   Besides, 
when  fraud  is  great,  it  furnishes  weapons  to  de- 
fend itself:  and  at  worst,  if  the  crimes  be  so  fla- 
grant,   that  a  man  is  laid  aside  out  of  perfect 
shame,   (which  rarely  happens)  he  retires  loaded 
with  the  spoils  of  the  nation  g  et  fruitur  diis  ira- 
tis.     I  could  name  a  commission,  where  several 
persons,  out  of  a  salary  of  five  hundred  pounds, 
without  other  visible  revenues,  have  always  lived 
at  the  rate  of  two  thousand,  and  laid  out  forty 

*  It  should  l)e  at  least  *  those'  among  them  *  who'  shall  be 
found  incorrigible;  or,  *  such'  among  them  *  as'  shall  be  found, 
&c. ;  *  who,'  being  the  proper  relative  to  *  those'  and  *  as,'  t# 
"^such.'     S. 
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or  fifty  thousand  upon  purchases  of  land  annuities, 
A  hundred  other  instances  of  the  same  kind  might 
easily  be  produced.  What  remedy  therefore  -can 
be  found  against  such  grievances,  in  a  consti* 
tution  like  ours,  but  to  bring  reUgion  into 
countenance,  and  encourage  those,  who  from 
the  hope  of  future  reward,  and  dread  of  future 
punishment,  will  be  moved  to  act  with  justice  and 
integrity  ? 

This  is  not  to  be  accomplished  any  other  way, 
than  by  introducing  religion,  as  much  as  possible, 
to  be  the  turn  and  fashion  of  the  age ;  which 
only  lies  in  the  power  of  the  administration; 
the  prince  with  utmost  strictness  regulating 
the  court,  the  ministry,  and  other  persons  in 
'^ great  employment:  and  these,  by  their  example 
and  authority,  reforming  all  who  have  dependance 
on  them. 

It  is  certain,  that  a  reformation  successfully 
carried  on  in  this  great  town,  would  in  time 
spread  itself  over  the  whole  kingdom ;  since 
most  of  the  considerable  youth  pass  here  that 
season  of  their  lives,  wherein  the  strongest  im-^ 
pressions  are  made,  in  order  to  improve  their 
education,  or  advance  their  fortune;  and  those 
among  theui,  who  return  into  their  several 
counties,  are  sure  to  be  followed  and  imita- 
ted, as  the  greatest  patterns  of  wit  and  good 
breeding. 

And  if  things  .were  once  in  this  train,  that  is, 
if  virtue  and  religion  were  established  as.  the  ne- 
cessary titles  to  reputation  and  preferment;  and 
if  vice  and  infidelity  were  not  only  loaden  with 
infamy,  but  made  the  infctUible'ruin  of  all  men's 
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pretensions;  our  duty,  by  becoming  our  interest, 
would  take  root  in  our  natures,  and  mix  with  the 
very  geniusT  of 'our  people;  so  that  it  M'ould  Hot 
be  easy  for  the  example  of  onh  wicked  prince,  to 
bring  us  back  to  our  former  corruptions.     ^         ^ 

I  have  confined  myself  (as  it  is  before  observed) 
to  those  methods  for  the  advancement  of  piety^ 
which  are  in  the  power  of  a  prince,  limited  like 
ours,  by  a  strict  execution  of  the  laws  already  ia 
force.  And  this  is  enough  for  a  project,  that 
comes  without  any  name  or  recommendation ;  I 
doubt,  a  great  deal  more  than  will  suddenly 
be  reduced  into  practice.  Though  if  any  dis- 
position should  appear  toward  so  good  a  work,, 
it  is  certain,  that  the  assistance  of  the  legislative 
power  would  be  necessary  to  make  it  more 
complete.  I  will  instancy  only  a  few  partis 
culars. 

In  order  to  reform  the  vices  of  this  town  which. 
as  we  have  said,  has  so  mighty  an  influence  on  the 
whole  kingdom,  it  would  be  very  instrumental 
to  have  a  law  made,  that  all  taverns  and  ale- 
houses should  be  obliged  to  dismiss  their  company 
by  twelve  at  night,  and  shut  up  their  doors ;  and 
that  no  woman  should  be  suffered  to  enter  ^y 
tavern  or  alehouse,  upon  any  pretence  whatsoever* 
It  is  easy  to  conceive,  what  a  number  of  ill  con- 
sequences 9uch  a  law  would  prevent;  the  mis* 
chiefs  of  quarrels,  and  lewdness,  and  thefts,  and 
midnight  brawls,  the  diseases  df  intemperance 
and  venerv,  .and  a  thousand  other  evils  needless 
to  mention.  Nor  would  it  be  amiss,  if  the  mas-' 
ters  of  those  pubhck  houses  were  obliged,  upon 
the  severest  penalties,  to  give  only  a  proportioued 
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quantity  of  drink  to,  evety  company  ;  and  when 
he  ifound  his  guests  disordered  with  excess^  to  re- 
fuse them  any  more. 

'  I  believe  there  is  hardly  a  nation  in^  Christen- 
dom, where  all  kind  of  fraud  is  practised  in  so 
immeasurable  a  degree  as  with  us.  The  lawyer, 
the  tradesman,  the  mechanick,  have  found  so 
many  arts  to  deceive  in  their  several  callings, 
that  they  far  outgrow  the  common  prudence  of 
rtiankind,  which  is  in  no  sort  able  to  fence  against 
them.  Neither  could  the  legislature  in  any  thing 
more  consult  the  publick  good,  than  by  providing 
some  effectual  remedy  against  this  evil,  which, 
in  several  cases  deserves  greater  punishment,  than 
many  crimes  that  are  capital  among  us.  The 
vintner,  who  by  mixing  poison  with  his  wines, 
destroys  more  lives  than  any  one  disease  in  the 
bill  of  mortality  ;  the  lawyer,  who  persuades  you 
to  a  purchase  which  he  knows  is  mortgaged  for 
more  than  the  worth,  to  the  ruin  of  you  and 
your  family;  the  goldsmith  or  scrivener,  who 
takes  all  your  fortune  to  dispose  of,  when  he  has 
beforehand  resolved  to  break  the  following  day, 
do  surely  deserve  the  gallows,  much  better  than 
the  wretch  who  is  carried  thither  for  stealing  a 
horse. 

It  cannot  easily  be  answered  to  God  or  man, 
why  a  law  is  not  made  for  limiting  the  press ;  at 
least  so  far  as  to  prevent  the  publishing  of  such 
pernicious  books,  as  under  pretence  of  freethink- 
ing  endeavour  to  overthrow  those  tenets  in  re- 
ligion, which  have  been  held  inviolable,  almost 
in  all  ages,  by  every  sect  that  pretend  to  be 
christian ;  and  cannot  therefore,  with  any  colour 
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of  reason,  be  called  points  in  controversy,  or  mat- 
tefs  of  speculation,  as  some  would  pretend.  The 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  the  divinity  of  Christ; 
the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  even  the  truth 
of  all  revelation,  are  daily  exploded  and  denied 
in  books  openly  printed ;  though  it  is  to  be  sup- 
posed, neither  party  will  avow  such  principles, 
or  own  the  supporting  of  them  to  be  any  way 
necessarv  to  their  service. 

It  would  be  endless  to  set  down  every  corrup- 
tion or  defect,  which  requires  a  remedy  from  the 
legislative  power.  Senates  are  likely  to  have  little 
regard  for  any  proposals,  that  come  from  with- 
out doors;  though,  under  a  due  sense  of  niy 
own  inabilities,  I  am  fullv  convinced  that  the 
unbiassed  thoughts  of  an  honest  and  wise  man, 
employed  on  the  good  of  his  country,  may  be  - 
better  digested,  than  the  results  of  a  multitude, 
where  faction  and  interest  too  often  prevail ;  as  a 
single  guide  may  direct  the  way  better  than  five 
hundred,  who  have  contrary  views,  or  look  asquint, 
or  shut  their  eyes. 

I  shall  therefore  mention  but  one  more  parti** 
cular,  which  I  think  the  parhament  ought  to  take 
ui)der  consideration ;  whether  it  be  not  a  shame 
to  our  country,  and  a  scandal  to  Christianity,  that 
in  many  towns,  where  there  is  a  prodigious  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  houses  and  inhabitants, 
80  little  care  should  be  taken  for  the  building  of 
churches,  that  five  parts  in  six  of  the  people  are 
absolutely  hindered  from  hearing  divine  service  ? 
particularly   here  in   London*,    where  a  single 

f  This  paragraph  isknowp  to  have  given  the  first  hint  to  certain 
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minister,  with  one  or  two  sorry  curates,  has  the 
care  sometimes  of  above  twenty  thousand  souls 
incumbent  on  him;  a  neglect  of  religion  so 
ignominious,  in  my  opinion,  that  it  can  hardly 
be  equalled  in  any  civilized  age  or  country. 

But,  to  leave  these  airy  imaginations  of  intro- 
ducing new  laws  for  the  amendment  of  mankind; 
what  I  principally  insist  on,*  is  a  due  execution 
of  the  old,  which  lies  wholly  in  the  crown,  and 
in  the  authority  thence  derived  ;  I  return  therefore 
to  my  former  assertion,  that  if  stations,  of  power, 
trust,  profit,  and  honour,  were  constantly  made 
the  rewards  of  virtue  and  piety,  such  an  adminis- 
tration must  needs  have  a  mighty  influence  on 
the  faith  and  morals  of  the  whole  kingdom;  and 
men  of  great  abilities  would  then  endeavour  to 
excel  in  the  duties  of  a  rehgious  Ufe,  in  order  to 
qualify  themselves  for  publick  service. — I  may 
possibly  be  wrong  in  some  of  the  means  I  prescribe 
toward  this  end ;  but  that  is  no  material  objection 
against  the  design  itself.  Let  those  who  are  at 
the  helm  contrive  it  better,  which  perhaps  they 
may  easily  do.  Every  body  will  agree,  that  the 
disease  is  manifest,  as  well  as  dangerous;  that 
some  remedy  is  necessary;  and  that  none  yet  ap- 
plied has  been  effectual ;  which  is  a  sufficient  ex- 
cuse for  any  man,  who  wishes  well  to  his  country, 
to  offer  his  thoughts,  when  he  can  have  no  other 
end  in  view  but  the  publick  good.  The  present 
queen  is  a  princess  of  as  many  and  great  virtues 

prelates,  particularly  to  bishop  Atterbiiry,  in  the  earl  of  Oxford's 
ministry,  to  procure  a  fund  for  building  ^fty  new  churches  ia 
London.     11. 
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as  ever  filled  a  throne  :  how  would  it  brighten 
her  character  to  the  present  and  after  ages,  if 
she  would  exert  her  utmost  authority,  to  instil 
some  share  of  those  virtues  into  her  people,  which 
they  are  too  degenerate  to  learn  only  from  her 
example  *  !  and,  be  it  spoke  with  all  the  venera- 
tion possible  for  so  excellent  a  sovereign,  her  best 
endeavours  in  this  weighty  affair  are  a  most  im- 
portant part  of  her  duty,  as  well  as  of  her  interest 
and  her  honour. 

But  it  must  be  confessed,  that  as  things  are 
now,  every  man  thinks  he  has  laid  in  a  sufficient 
stock  of  merit,  and  may  pretend  to  any  employ- 
ment, provided  he  has  been  loud  and  frequent  in 
declaring  himself  hearty  for  the  government.  It 
is  true,  he  is  a  man  of  pleasure,  and  a  freethinker; 
that  is,  in  other  words,  he  is  profligate  in  his 
morals,  and  a  despiser  of  religion  ;    but  in  point 

*  Is  it  not  strange  that  so  elesant  a  writer  as  the  author  of  the 
"  Observations  on  Lord  Orrery's  Remarks/'  should  exemplify 
the  correctness  of  Swift's  style  from  as  unlucky  a  passage  as  he 
could  have  selected  ?  It  is  this :  "  How  would  it  brighten  her  cha- 
racter to  the  present  and  after  ages  if  she  (the  Queen)  would 
exert  her  utmost  authority,  to  instil  some  share  of  those  virtues 
into  her  people,  which  they  are  too  degenerate  to  learn  only  friom 
her  example!"  With  which  sentence  Dr.  Delany  is  so  enamoured, 
that,  "whoever,"  he  says,  addressing  himself  to  Lord  Orrery, 
"  shall  attempt  to  contract,  or  make  it  clearer,  or  more  correct, 
will  quickly  subscribe  to  your  judgment  of  Swift."  To  Lord 
Orrery's  judgment  I  will  readily  subscribe:  and  yet  will  pretend 
to  make  this  passage  clearer,  by  removing  the  word  only  to  tho 
end  of  it.  As  it  stands  now,  it  is  ambiguous,  and  at  first  view 
you  might  think  it  signified  i/7i/c*«,  nisi;  too  degeherate  to  learn 
unless  from  her  example',  only  then  the  conclusion  of  the  sentence 
Would  contradict  the  beginning  of  it.  Read  then,  which  they 
ux%  too  degenerate  to'  learn  from  her  example  only.     W.  13. 
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of  party,  he  h  one  to  be  confided  rn ;  he  is  an 
assertor  of  liberty  and  property ;  he  rattles  it  out 
against  popery  and  arbitrary  power,  and  priest- 
craft and  high  church.  It  is  enough:  he  is  a 
person  fully  quaUfi^d  for  any  employment,  in  the 
court  or  the  navy,  the  jaw  or  the  revenue;  where 
he  will  be  sure  to  leave  no  arts  untried,  of  bribery, 
fraud,  injustice,  oppression,  that  he  can  practice 
with  any  hope  of  impunity.  No  wonder  such 
men  are  true  to  a  government,  where  liberty  runs 
high,  where  property,  however  attained,  is  so  well 
secured,  and  where  the  administration  is  at  least 
so  gentle :  it  is  impossible  they  could  choose  any 
other  constitution,  without  changing  to  their 
loss. 

Fidelity  to  a  present  establishmeilt  is  indeed 

the  principal  means  to  defend  it  from  a  foreign 

.enemy,    but    without    other  qualifications    will 

not  prevent  corruptions  from  within ;    and   states 

are  more  often  ruined  by  these,  than  the  other. 

To  conclude:  whether  the  proposals  I  have  of- 
fered toward  a  reformation  be  such  as  are  most 
prudent  and  convenient,  may  probably  be  a  ques- 
tion ;  but  it  is  none  at  all,  whether  some  reforma- 
tion be  absolutely  necessary;  because  the  nature 
of  things  is  such,  that  if  abuses  be  not  remedied, 
they  will  certainly  increase,  nor  ever  stop,  till  they 
end  in  the  subversion  of  a  commonwealth.  As 
there  must  always  of  necessity  be  some  corrup- 
tions, so,  in  a  well-instituted  state,  the  executive 
power  will  be  always  contending  against  them  by 
reducing  things  (as  Machiavel  speaks)  to  their 
first  principles ;  never  letting  abuses  grow  invete- 
rate, or  multiply  so  far,  that  it  will  be  hard  to  find 
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remedies,  and  perhaps  impossible  to  apply  them. 
As  he,  that  would  keep  his  house  in  repair,  must 
attend  every  little  breach  or  flaw,  and  supply  it 
immediately,  else  time  alone  will  bring  all  to  ruin; 
how  much  more  the  common  accidents  of  storms 
and  rain  ?  he  must  live  in  perpetual  danger  of  his 
house  falling  about  his  ears ;  and  will  find  it 
cheaper  to  throw  it  quite  down,  and  build  it 
again  from  the  ground,  perhaps  upon  a  new  foun- 
dation, or  at  least  in  a  new  form,  which  may  neither 
be  so  safe,  nor  so  convenient  as  the  old. 
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In  a  confidential  letter  to  Stella,  dated  Nor.  25,  1710,  Dr. 
Swift  says,  **  Here  is  a  damned  libellous  pamphlet  come  out 
against  lord  Wharton,  giving  the  Character  first,  and  then  telling 
some  .of  his  actions :  the  Character  is  very  v^ll,  but  the  facts  in- 
different. It  has  been  sent  by  dozens  to  several  gentlemen's  lodg* 
ings^  and  I  had  one  or  two  of  tliem ;  bt^  nobody  knows  the  author 
or  printer/'  This  is  a  proof  how  cautious  the  Dean  was  in  ac^ 
jcnowlcdging  his  political  productions,  even  to  his  nearest  friends. 

In  a  subsequent  letter,  da(ed  Dec.  23,  he  adds,  "  The  Cha« 
racter  is  here  reckoned  admirable;  but  most  of  the  &cts  ar<$ 
trifles.     It  was  first  printed  privately  here;  and  then  some  boldl 
cur  ventured  to  do  it  publickly,  and  sold  two  thousand  in  two 
days;  who  the  author  is,  must  remain  uncertain.     Do  you  pre- 
tend to  know,  impudence !  how  durst  you  think  so  ?"     See  arch- 
bishop King's  remarks  on  this  Character,  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Swifi^^ 
dated  Jan.  9,  1710. 

It  would  be  no  unentertaining  employment  to  compare  th£.  9 
Character  of  the  Earl^  with  the  deservedly  celebrated  delineatio-^^i 
of  Pope.     N. 
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X  HE  kingdom  of  Ireland  being  governed  by 
deputation  from  hence,  its  annals,  since  the  En- 
glish establishment,  are  usually  digested  under 
the  heads  of  the  several  governors :  but  the  af- 
fairs and  events  of  that  island,  for  some  years 
past,  have  been  either  so  insignificant,  or  so  an- 
nexed to  those  of  England,  that  they  have  not 
furnished  matter  of  any  great  importance  to  his- 
tory. The  share  of  honour,  which  gentlemen  from 
thence  have  had  by  their  conduct  and  employ- 
ments in  the  army,  turns  all  to  the  article  of  "this 
kingdom ;  the  rest,  which  relates  to  politicks,  or 
the  art  of  government,  is  inconsiderable  to  the 
last  degree,  however  it  may  be  represented  at 
court  by  those  who  preside  there,  and  would  value 
themselves  upon  every  step  they  make  toward 
finishing  the  slavery  of  that  people,  as  if  it  were 
gaining  a  mighty  point  to  the  advantage  of  En- 
gland. 

! 

*  "  A  Tale  of  my  Lord  Wharton,  upon  bis  going  for  Irdanci/' 
a  folio  half  sheet  poeoi;  it  may  be  proper  to  say,  was  not  by 
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Generally  speaking,  the  times  which  afford  most 
plentiful  matter  for  story,  are  those  wherein  a  man 
would  least  choose  to  live ;  such  as,  the  various 
events  and  revolutions  of  war,  the  intrigues  of  a 
ruined  faction,  or  the  violence  of  a  prevailing  one: 
and  lastly,  the  arbitrary  unlawful  acts  of  oppress- 
ing governors.  In  the  war,  Ireland  has  no  share 
but  in  subordination  to  us ;  the  same  may  be  said 
of  their  factions,  which  at  present  are  but  imperfect 
transcripts  of  ours:  but,  the  third  subject  for  his* 
tory,  which  is  arbitrary  power  and  oppression,  as 
it  is  that  by  which  the  people  of  Ireland  hav^,  for 
some  time,  been  distinguished  from  all  her  ma; 
jesty*s  subjects,  so,  being  now  at  its  greatest 
height  under  his  excellency  Thomas,  earl  of 
Wharton ;  a  short  account  of  his  government 
may  be  of  some  use  or  entertainment  to  the  pre-\ 
iscnt  age,  though  I  hope  it  will  be  incredible  to 
the  next. 

And  because  tlie  relation  I  am  going  to  make 
may  be  judged  rather  a  history  of  his  excellency, 
than  of  his  government,  I  must  here  declare  that 
1  have  not  the  least  view  toJiis  person  in  any  part 
of  it.  I  have  had  the  honour  of  much  conversa- 
tion with  his  lordship,  and  am  thoroughly  con- 
vinced how  indifferent  he  is  to  applause^  and  how 
insensible  of  reproach :  which  is  not  an  humour 
put  on  to  serve  a  turn,  or  keep  a  countenance,  nor 
arising  from  the  consciousness  of  innocence,  or 
any  grandeur  of  mind,  but  the  mere  unaffected 
bent  of  his  nature. 

He  is  without  the  sense  of  shame,  or  glory,  as 
some  men  are  without  the  sense  of  melling;  an4 
therefore,  a  good  name  to  him,  is  no  more  thau  a. 
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scious  ointment  would  be,  to  these.    Whoever, 
r  the  sake  of  others,  were  to  describe  the  nature 
a  serpent,  a  wolf,  a  crocodile,  or  a  fox,  must  be 
derstood  to  do  it  without  any  personal  love  or 
tred  for  the  animals  themselves. 
In  the  same  manner,  his  excellency^ is  one  whom 
leither  personally  love  nor  hate.     I  see  him  at 
urt,  at  his  own  house,  and  sometimes  at  mine, 
r  I  have  the  honour  of  his  visits;  and  when 
ese  papers  are  publick,  it^  is  odds  but  he  will  tell 
e,  as  h^  once  did  upon  a  like  occasion,  ^'  that 
I   is   damnably   mauled ;"   and  then,  with  the 
siest  transition  in  the  world,   ask   about  the 
gather,  or  time  of  the  day :  so  that  I  enter  on 
le  work  with  more  cheerfulness;  because  I  am 
;re  neither  to  make  him  angry,  nor  any  way  hurt 
s  reputation ;  a  pitch  of  happiness  and  security 
t  which  his  excellency  has  arrived,  and  which  no 
lilosopher  before  him  could  reach. 

I  intend  to  execute  this  performance,  by  first 
iving  a  character  of  his  excellency,  and  then 
elating  some  facts  during  his  government  in  Ire- 
ind,  which  will  serve  to  confirm  it 

I  know  very  well  that  men's  characters  arc  best 
larned  from  their  actions ;  but  these  being  con* 
ned  to  his  administration  in  that  kingdom,  his 
b^racter  may,  perhaps,  take  in  something  more, 
rhich  the  narrowness  of  the  time,  or  the  scene, 
as  not  given  him  opportunity  to  exert. 

Thomas,  earl  of  JVhartony  lord  lieutenant  of  Ire- 
md,  by  the  force  of  a  wonderful  constitution,  has 
ome  years  passed  Ills  grand  climacterick,  without 
.ny  visible  effects  of  old  age,  either  on  his  body 
^r  bis  mind ;  and  in  spite  of  a  continual  prostitu- 
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tion  to  those  vices,  tyhich  usually  wear  out  botliJ 
His  behaviour  is  in  all  the  forms  of  a  young  man 
fit  five  and  twenty.  Whether  he  walks,  or  whi^itles, 
or  swears,  or  talks  bawdy,  or  calls  names,  he  ac- 
quits himself  in  each,  beyond  a  templar  of  three 
years  standing.  With  the  same  grace,  and  in  the 
same  style,  he  will  rattle  his  coachman  in  the 
midst  of  the  street,  where  he  is  governor  of  the 
kingdom;  and  all  this  is  without  consequence, 
because  it  is  in  his  character,  and  what  every  body 
expects.  He  seems  to  be  but  an  ill  dissembler,  and 
an  ill  Har,  although  they  are  the  two  talents  be 
most  practises,  and  most  values  himself  upon. 
The  ends  he  has  gained  by  lying,  appear  to  be 
more  owing  to  the  frequency,  than  the  art  of 
them  :  his  lies  being,  sometimes  detected  in  an 
hour,  often  in  a  daj',  and  always  in  a  week.  He 
tells  them  freely  in  mixed  companies,  although  he 
knows  half  of  those  that  hear  him  to  be  his  ene- 
mies, and  is  sure  they  will  discover  them  the  mo- 
ment they  leave  him.  He  swears  solemnly  he  lovcj^ 
and  will  serve  you;  and  your  back  is  no  sooner 
turned,  but  he  tells  those  about  him,  you  are  a 
dog  and  a  rascal.  He  goes  constantly  to  prayers 
in  the  foniis  of  his  place,  and  will  talk  bawdy  and 
blasphemy  at  the  chapel  door.  He  is  a  presbyte- 
rian  in  politicks,  and  an  atheist  in  religion :  but 
he  chooses  at  present  to  whore  with  a  papist.  Ito 
his  commerce  with  mar>kind  his  general  rule  is, 
to  endeavour  to  impose  on  their  understandings, 
for  which  he  has  but  one  receipt,  a  composition  of 
lies  and  oaths ;  and  this  he  applies  indifferently  to 
a  freeholder  of  forty  shillings,  and  a  privy  coun- 
sellor; by  which  the  easy  and  ike  hoae3t  are  often 
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either  deceived  or  amused,  and  either  way  he  gains 
bis  point  He  will  openly  take  aWay  your  em- 
ployment to-day,  because  you  are  not  of  his  party  j 
to-morrow  h^  \M'iU  meet  or  send  for  you,  as  if 
npthing  at  all  had  passed,  lay  his  hands  with 
much  friendliness  on  your  shoulders,  and  with 
tlie  greatest  ease  and  familiarity,  tell  you,  that 
the  faction  are  driving  at  something  in  the  house; 
that  you  must  be  sure  to  attend,  and  to  speak  to 
all  your  friends  to  be  there,  although  he  knows^: 
at  the  same  time,  that  you  and  your  friends  are 
against  him  in  the  very  point  he  mentions :  and 
however  absurd,  ridiculous,  and  gross  this  may 
appear,  he  has  often  found  it  successful;  some 
men  having  such  an  awkward  bashfulness,  they 
know  not  how  to  refuse  on  a  sudden ;  and  every 
man  having  something  to  fear,  which  often  hin- 
ders them  from  driving  things  to  extremes  with 
persons  of  power,  whatever  provocations  they  may 
have  received.  He  has  sunk  his  fortune  by  en- 
deavouring to  ruin  one  kingdom*,  and  has  raised 
it  by  going  far  in  the  ruin  of  another  f.  With 
a  good  natural  understanding,  a  great  fluency  in 
apeaking,  and  no  ill  taste  of  wit,  he  is  generally 
the  worst  companion  in  the  world ;  his  thoughts 
being  wholly  taken  up  between  vice  and  politicks^ 
so  that  bawdy,  prophaneness,  and  business,  fill  up 
his  whole  conversation.  To  gratify  himself  in  the 
two  first,  he  make$  use  of  suitable  favourites, 
whose  talents  reach  no  higher  than  to  entertain 
him  with  all  the  lewdness  that  passes  in  town. 
As  for  business,  he  is  said  to  be  very  dexteroui^ 
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at  that  part  of  it  which  turns  upon  intrigue ;  and 
he  seems  to  have  transferred  those  talents  of  his 
youth  for  intriguing  with  women,  into  publick 
affairs.  For,  as  some  vain  young  fellows  to  make 
a  gallantry  appear  of  consequence,  will  choose  to 
venture  their  necks  by  climbing  up  a  wall  or  win- 
dow at  midnight  to  a  common  Avench,  where  they 
might  as  freely  have  gone  in  at  the  door,  and  at 
noon  day ;  so  his  excellency,  either  to  keep  him- 
self in  practice,  or  advance  the  fame  of  his  poli- 
ticks, affects  the  most  obscure,  troublesome,  and 
winding  paths,  even  in  the  most  common  affairs, 
those  which  would  be  brought  about  as  well  in  the 
ordinary  forms,  or  would  follow  of  course  whether 
he  intervened  or  not. 

He  bea^s  the  gallantries  of  his  lady  with  the 
indifference  of  a  stoick,  and  thinks  them  well  re- 
compensed, by  a  return  of  children  to  support  his 
family,  without  the  fatigues  of  being  a  father. 
*  He  has  three  predominant  passions,  which  you 
will  seldom  find  united  in  the  same  man,  as  arising 
from  different  dispositions  of  mind,  and  naturally 
thwarting  each  other :  these  are,  love  of  power, 
love  of  money,  and  love  of  pleasure ;  they  ride 
him  sometimes  by  turns,  sometimes  all  together. 
Since  he  went  into  Ireland,  he  seems  most  disposed 
to  the  second,  and  has  met  with  great  success; 
having  gained  by  his  government,  of  under  two 
years,  five  and  forty  thousand  pounds  by  the  most 
favourable  computation,  half  in  the  regular  wiy, 
and  half  in  the  prudential 

He  was  nev^r  yet  known  to  refuse,  or  keep  a 
promise,  as  I  remember  he  told  a  lady,  but  with 
an  exception  to  the  promise  he  then  made  (whic]) 
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was  to,get  her  a  pension) :  yet  he  broke  even  that, 
and,  I  confess,  deceived  us  both.  But  here  I  desire 
to  distinguish  between  a  promise  and  a  bargain ; 
for  he  will  be  sure  to  keep  the  latter,  when  he  has 
the  fairest  offer. 

Thus  much  for  his  excellency's  character :  I 
shall  now  proceed  to  his  actions,  only  during  the 
time  he  was  governor  of  Ireland,  which  were 
transmitted  to  me  by  an  eminent  person  in  busi- 
ness there,  who  had  all  opportunities  of  being 
well  informed,  and  whose  employment  did,  not 
lie  at  his  excellency's  mercy. 

This  intelligence  being  made  up  of  several  facts 
independent  of  each  other^  I  shall  hardly  be  able 
to  relate  them  in  due  order  of  time,  my  corres- 
pondent omitting  that  circumstance,  and  .trans- 
mitting them  to  me  as  they  came  into  his  tnemory ; 
so  that  the  gentlemen  of  that  kingdom  now  in 
town,  I  hope,  will  pardon  me  any  slips  I  shall 
make  in  that  or  ^ny  other  kind,  while  I  keep  ex- 
actly to  the  truth. 

Thomas  Proby,  esq.  chirurgeon  general  of  Ire- 
land, a  person  universally  esteemed,  and  whom  I 
have  formerly  seen  here,  had  built  a  country 
house,  half  a  mile  from  Dublin,  adjoining  to  the 
park.  In  a  corner  of  the  park,  just  under  his 
house,  he  was  much  annoyed  with  a  dogkennel 
which  belonged  to  the  government ;  upon  which 
he  applied  to  Thomas,  earl  of  Pembroke,  then 
lord  lieutenant,  and  to  the  commissioners  of  the 
revenue,  for  a  le  ase  of  about  iive  acres  of  that 
part  of  the  park.  His  petition  was  referred  to 
the  lord  treasurer  here,  and  sent  back  for  a  re- 
port^ which  was  in  \)\$  favour,  and  the  bargain  so 
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hard,  that  the  lord  treasurer  struck  off  some  part 
of  the  rent.  He  had  a  lease  granted  .him,  f6r 
which  he  was  to  build  another  kennel,  provide 
ice  yearl}'^  for  the  government,  and  pay  a  certain 
rent :  the  land  might  be  worth  about  thirty  shil- 
lings an  acre.  His  excellency,  soon  after  his  ar- 
rival in  Ireland,  was  told  of  this  lease,  and  by  his 
abst)lute  authority,  commanded  Mr.  Proby  to  sur- 
render up  the  land;  which  he  was  forced  to  do, 
after  all  the  expense  he  had  been  at,  or  else  must 
have  expected  to  lose  his  employment;  at  the 
same  time  he  is  under  an  obligation  to  pay  his 
Knt,  and  I  think  he  does  it  to  this  day.  There 
me  several  circumsttnces.in  this  story  which  I 
have  forgot,  having  not  been  sent  to  me  with  the 
rest;  but  I  bad  it  from  a  gentleman  of  that  king- 
dom, who  some  time  ago  was  here. 

'IXpon  his' excellency's  being  declared  lord  lieu- 
tenant, there  came  over,  to  make  his  court,  one 
Dr.  Lloyd,  fellow  of  Trinity  college,  Dviblin,  noted 
in  that  kingdom  for  being  the  only  clergymi^  that 
declared  for  taking  off  the  sacramental  test,  ais  he 
did  openly  in  their  convocation  of  whic^  he  'wa^ 
a  member.  The  merit  of  this,  and  some  other 
principles  suitable  to  it,  recommended  by  Tom, 
Broderick,  so  far  ingratiated  him  with  has  excel- 
ieocy,  that  being  provided  of  a  proper  chaplain 
already,  he  took  him  however  into  a  great  degree 
of  favour :  the  doctor  attended  his  excelkncy  to 
Ireland ;  and  observing  a  cast  wench  in  the  fanoily 
to  be  in  much  confidence  with  my  lady,  he  thought, 
by  addressing  there,  to  have  a  short  open  passage 
to  preferment.  Hje  met  with  great  success  in  his 
amour;  and  walkiiig  one  day  with  his  iMStrcw 
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after  my  lord  and  lady  in  the  Castle- garden,  my 
lady  said  to  his  excellency,  *' What  do  you  think? 
we  are  going  to  lose  poor  F6ydy,''  a  name  of  fond- 
ness  they  usually  gave  her.  "  How  do  you  mean?" 
said  my  lord.  Why  the  doctor  behind  us  is  re- 
solved to  take  her  from  us."  *'  Is  he  by  G — ? 
Why  then  (G — d  d— n  me)  he  shall  have  the  first 
bishoprick  that  falls  *." 

The  doctor,  thus  encouraged,  grew  a  most  vio- 
lent lover,  returned  with  his  excellency  for  Eng- 
land, and  soon  after  the  bishoprick  of  Cork  falling 
void,  to  show  he  meant  fair,  lie  married  his  damsel 
publickly  here  in  London,  and  his  excellency  as 
honourably  engaged  his  credit  to  get  him  the 
bishoprick ;  but  the  matter  was  reckoned  so  in* 
famous^  that  both  the  archbishops  here,  jespecially 
his  grace  of  York,  interposed  with  the  queen,  to 
hinder  so  great  a  scandal  to  the  church ;  and  Dr, 
jBrown,  provost  of  Dublin  college,  being  then  ia 
town,  her  majesty  was  pleased  to  nominate  him ; 
so  that  Dr.  Lloyd  was  forced  to  sit  down  with  a 
moderate  deanery  in  the  northern  parts  of  that 
kingdom,  and  the  additional  comfort  of  a  sweet 
lady,  who  brought  this  her  first  husband  no  other 
portion  than  a  couple  of  odive  branches  for  his 
table,  though  she  herself  hardly  knows  by  what 
hand  they  were  planted. 

The  queen  reserves  all  the  great  employments 
of  Ireland  to  be  given  by  herself,  though  often 
by  the  recommendation  of  the  chief  govern<5r,  ac- 
icording  to  his  credit  at  court.    The  provostship 

*  It  was  confidently  reported,  as  a  conceit  of  his  excellency, 
that,  talking  upon  this  subject,  he  once  said,  with  great  pleasure^ 
tbst  bf  hoped  to  QUtke  his  whore  a  bishop.    Original  Note* 
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of  Dubim  college  is  of  this  number,  which  was 
now  vacant,  upon  the  promotion  of  Dr.  Brown. 
Dr.  Benjamin  Pratt,  a  fellow  of  that  college,  and 
chaplain  to  the  house  of  commons  of  that  king- 
dom, as  well  as  domestick  chaplain  to  the  duke 
of  Ormond,  was  at  that  time  here,   in  attendance 
upon  the  duke.     He  is  a  gentleman  of  good  birth 
and  fortune  in  Ireland,  and  lived  here  in  a  yery 
decent  figure :  he  is  a  person  of  wit  and  learning, 
has  travelled  and  conversed  in  the  best  company, 
and  was  very  much  esteiemed  among  us  here  when 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  his  acquaintance :  but  he 
had  the  original  sin  of  being  a  reputed  tory,  and 
a  dependant  on  the  duke  of  Ormond  ;  however, 
he  had  many  friends  among  the  bishops,    and 
other  nobility,  to  recommend  him  to  the  queen. 
At  the  same  time  there  was  another  fellow  of  that 
college,  one  Dr.  Hall,  who  had  the  advantage  of 
Pratt  in  point  of  seniority.     This  gentleman  had 
very  little  introduced  himself  into  the  world,  but 
lived  retired,  though  otherwise  said  to  be  an  ex- 
cellent person,  and  very  deserving  for  his  learning 
and  sense.    He  had  been  recommended  from  Ire- 
land by  several  persons ;  and  his  excellency,  who 
had  never  before  seen  nor  thought  of  him,  after 
having  tried  to  injure  the  college  by  recommend- 
ing persons  from  this  side,  at  last  set  up  Hall, 
with  all  imaginable  zeal  against  Pratt    I  tell  this 
.*tory  the  more  circumstantially,  because  it  is  af- 
firmed  by  his  excellency's  friends,  that  he  never 
made  more  use  of  hrs  court  skill  than  at  this  time^ 
to  hinder  Dr.  Pratt  from  the  provostship*,  oot 

^  See  ^me  honourable  testimonies  of  the  Dean,  respfctin|. 
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only  from  the  personal  hatred  he  had  to  the  man, 
on  account  of  his  patron  and  principles,  but  that 
he  tnight  return  to  Ireland  with  some  little  opi- 
nion of  his  credit  at  court,  which  had  mightily 
suffered  by  many  disappointments,  especially  the 
last,  of  his  chaplain  Dr.  Lloyd.  It  would  be  in- 
credible to  relate  the  many  artifices  he  used  to 
this  end,  of  which  the  doctor  had  daily  intelli- 
gence, and  would  fairly  tell  his  excellency  so  at 
his  levees ;  who  sometimes  could  not  conceal  hi$ 
surprise,  and  then  would  promise,  with  half  a  dozen 
oaths,  never  to  concern  himself  one  way  or  other; 
these  were  broke  every  day,  and  every  day  de- 
tected. One  morning,  after  some  expostulation 
between  the  doctor  and  his  excellency,  and  a  few 
additional  oaths  that  he  would,  never  oppose  him 
more;  his  excellency  went  immediately  to  the 
bishop  of  Ely,  and  prevailed  on  him  to  go  to  the 
queen  from  him,  and  let  her  majesty  know,  that 
he  never  could  consent,  as  long  as  he  lived,  that 
Dr.  Pratt  should  be  provost;  which  the  bishop 
barely  complied  with,  and  delivered  his  message 
though  at  the  same  time  he  did  the  doctor  all  the 
good  offices  he  could.  The  next  day  the  doctor 
was  again  with  his  excellency,  and  gave  him 
thanks  for  so  open  a  proceeding ;  the  affair  was 
now  past  dissembling,  and  his  excellency  owned 
he  did  not  oppose  him  directly,  but  confessed  he 
did.  it  collaterally.  The  doctor,  a  little  warmed, 
said,  "  No,  my  lord,  you  mean  directly  you  did 
not,    but  indirectly  you.  did."     The  conclusion 

Dr.  Pratt,  in  bis  Epistolary  Corr^ftpoudenc*  of  the  yean  lfi6 
and,lfi7.    N. 
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was,  that  the  queen  named  the  doctor  to  ^ 
place :  and  as  a  farther  mortification,  just  upon 
the  day  of  his  excellency's  departure  for  Ireland. 
But  here  Imust  desire  the  reader's  pardon,  if  I 
cannot  digest  the  following  facts  in  so  good  a 
.manner  as  I  intended ;  because  it  is  thought  ex- 
pedient, for  some  reasons,  that  the  world  should 
be  informed  of  his  excellency's  merits  as  soon  as 
possible.  I  will  therefore  only  transcribe  the  se- 
veral passages  as  they  were  sent  me  from  Dublin, 
without  either  correcting  the  style,  or  adding  any 
remarks  of  my  own.  As  they  are,  they  may  serve 
for  hints  to  any  person  who  may  hereafter  have  a 
jnind  to  write  memoirs  of  his  excellency's  life. 


A  RELATION  OF  SEVERAL  FACTS,  EXACTLY  AS 
THEY  WERE  TRANSMITTED  TO  ME  FROM  IRE- 
LAND ABOUT  THREE  MONTHS  AGO,  AND  AT 
SEVERAL  TIMES,  FROM  A  PERSON  OF  QUALI- 
TY,   AND  IN  EMPLOYMENT   THERE. 

THE  earl  of  Rochfort's  regiment  of  dragoons 
was  embarked  for  her  majesty's  service  abroad, 
on  the  27th  of  August,  1709,  and  left  their  horses 
behind  them,  which  were  subsisted  in  order  to 
mount  another  regiment  to  fill  up  their  room  ;  as 
the  horses  of  lieutenant  general  Harvey's  regiment 
had  formerly  mounted  a  regiment  raised,  and  still 
commanded,  by  the  duke  of  Ormond :  on  which 
occasion  the  duke  had  her  majesty's  ordex  ooly^ 
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tor  as  mucK  money  as  would  supply  the  charge  of 
the  horses,  till  the  regiment  was  raised,  which 
was  soon  after,  and  then  it  was  put  on  the  estab- 
lishment as  other  regiments.  But  that  which  was 
to  supply  the  earl  of  Rochfort's,  had  not  a  com- 
mission grafnted  till  the  29th  of  April,  1710,  and 
all  the  pay  from  the  27th  of  August  to  that  time 
(being  above  67001.)  was  taken  under  pretence 
of  keeping  the  horses,  buying  new  ones  in  the 
room  of  such  as  should*  be  wanting  or  unservice- 
able, and  for  providing  accoutrements  for  the 
men  and  horses.  As  for  the  last  use,  those  are 
always  provided  out  of  the  funds  for  providing' 
clothing,  and  the  duke  of  Ormond  did  so  :  as  for 
horses  wanting,  they  are  very  few,  and  the  cap- 
tains have  orders  to  provide  them  another  way ; 
and  the  keeping  the  horses  did  not  amount  to 
7001.  by  the  accounts  laid  before  the  committee 
of  parhament :  so  there  was  at  least  50001.  char- 
ged to  the  nation,  m#re  than  ihe  actual  charge 
could  amount  to. 

Mrs.  Lloyd,  at  first  coming  over,  expected  the 
benefit  of  the  box-money ;  and  accordingly  talked 
of  selling  it  for  about  200 1.  but  at  last  was  told 
she  must  expect  but  part  of  it,  and  that  the 
grooms  of  the  chamber,  and  other  servants,  would* 
-deserve  a  consideration  for  their  attendance.  Ac- 
cordingly his  excellency  had  it  brought  to  him  - 
every  night,  and  to  make  it  worth  his  receiving, 
my  lady  gave  great  encouragement  to  play ;  so 
that,  by  a  moderate  computation,  it  amounted 
to  1000 1.  of  which  a  small  share  was  given  to  the 
grooms  of  the  chamber,  and  the  rest  made  a  per- 
quisite to  his  excellency :  for  Mrs.  Lloyd  having 
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a  husband,  and  a  bishoprick  promised  her,  the 
other  pretensions  were  cut  off. 

He  met  lieutertant  general  Langston  in  the 
court  of  requests,  and  presented  a  gentleman  to 
him,  saying,  "  This  is  a  particular  friend  of  mine; 
he  tells  me  he  is  a  lieutenant  in  your  regiment ;  I 
must  desire  you  will  take  the  first  opportunity  to 
give  him  a  troop,  and  you  will  oblige  me  migh- 
tily.'* The  lieutenant  general  answered,  "  He  had 
served  very  well,  and  had  very  good  pretensions 
to  a  troop,  and  that  he  would  give  him  the  first 
that  felk"  With  this  the  gentleman  was  mighty 
well  satisfied,  returned  thanks  and  withdrew. 
Upon  which  his  excellency  said  immediately, 
"  I  was  forced  to  speak  for  him,  as  a  great  many 
of  his  friends  have  votes  at  elections  ;  but  d — n 
him,  he  is  a  rogue,  therefore  take  no  care  for 
him." 

He  brought  one  May  to  the  duke  of  Ormond, 
and  recommended  him  a»  a  very  honest  gentle- 
man, and  desired  his  grace  would  provide  for 
him ;  which  his  grace  promised  him.  So  May 
withdrew.  As  soon  as  he  was  gone,  his  lordship 
immediately  said  to  the  duke :  "  That  fellow  is 
the  greatest  rogue  in  Christendom." 

Colonel  Cowai'd  having  received  pay  for  some 
time  in  two  or  three  regiments,  as  captain,  but 
never  done  any  other  service  to  the  crown  than 
eating  and  drinking  in  the  expedition  to  Cadiz 
under  the  duke  of  Ormond,  finding  he  had  not 
pretensions  enough  to  rise,  after  he  liad  sold  the 
last  empk)yment  he  had,  applied  to  his  excellency, 
who  represented  him  in  such  a  light,  that  he  got 
above  900 1.  as  an  arrear  of  halfpay,  which  he  had 
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no  title  to,  and  a  pension  of  10  s.  a  day  ;  but  he 
reckoned , this  as  much  too  little  for  his  wants,  as 
every  body  else  did  too  much  for  his  pretensions, 
gave  in  a  second  petition  to  the  queen  for  a  far- 
ther addition  of  10s.  a  day;  which  being  referred 
to  his  excellency,  he  gave  him  a  favourable  re- 
port, by  means  whereof,  it  is  hoped,  his  merit 
will  be  still  farther  rewarded. 

He  turned  out  the  poor  gatekeeper  of  Chapel- 
izod  gate,  though  he  and  his  wife  were  each 
above  sixty  years  old,  without  assigning  any 
cause,  and  they  are  now  starving. 

As  for  the  business  of  the  arsenal,  it  was  the 
product  of  chance,  and  never  so  much  as  thought 
of  by  the  persons  who  of  late  have  given  so  many 
good  reasons  for  the  building  of  it,  till,  upon  in- 
quiring into  the  funds,  they  were  found  to  hold 
out  so  well,  that  there  was  a  necessity  of  destroy- 
ing sixty  or  seventy  thousand  pounds,  otherwise 
his  excellency,  for  that  time,  could  hardly  have 
had  the  credit  of  taxing  the  kingdom.  Upon 
this  occasion,  many  projects  were  proposed,  all 
which  at  last  gave  way  to  the  proposal  of  a  wor- 
thy person,  who  had  often  persuaded  the  nation 
to  do  itself  a  great  deal  of  harm,  by  attempting 
to  do  itself  a  little  good ;  which  was,  that  forty 
thousand  arms  shculd  be  provided  for  the  mili- 
tia, and  ammunition  in  proportion,  to  be  kept  in 
'our  arsenals  to  be  built  for  that  purpose :  this 
/as  accordingly  put  into  the  heads  of  a  bill,  and 
len  this  worthy  patriot,  with  his  usual  sincerity, 

*clared  he  would  not  consent  to  the  giving  of 

OTcy  for  any  other  use  :  as  every  body  thought 

VOL.   III.  Y 
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by  the  wprds  he  spoke,  though  afterward  he 
showed  them  that  his  meaning  was  not  .to  be 
known  by  the  vulgar  acceptation  of  words  ;  far 
he  not  only  gave  his  consent  to  the  bill,  but  used 
all  the  art  and  industry  he  was  master  of,  to  have 
it  pass;  though  the  money  was  applied  in  it  to 
the  building  of  one  arsenal  only,  and  ammunition 
and  other  stores  proportionable,  without  one  word 
of  the  militia.  So  the  arsenal  was  conceived  and 
afterward  formed  in  a  proper  manner ;  but  when 
it  came  to  be  brought  forth,  his  excellency  took 
it  out,  of  the  hands  that  had  formed  it,  as  far  as 
he  could,  and  contrary  to  all  precedents,  put  it 
out  of  the  care  of  the  ordnance  board,  who  were 
properly  to  have  taken  care  of  the  receipt  and 
payment  of  the  money  without  any  farther  charge 
to  the  publick,  and  appointed  his  second  secre- 
tary, Mr.  Denton,  to  be  paymaster,  whose  salary 
was  a  charge  of  above  five  hundred  pounds  in  the 
whole:  then,  thinking  this  was  too  small  a  charge 
to  put  the  publick  to  for  nothing,  he  made  an 
establishment  For  that  work,  consisting  of  one 
superintendant  at  thre^  pounds  per  week,  eight 
'  overseers  at  seven  pounds  four  shillings  a  week, 
and  sixteen  assistants  at  seven  pounds  four  shil- 
lings a  week,  making  in  all  seventeen  pounds 
eight  shillings  a  week  :  and  these  were,  for  the 
greatest  part,  persons  who  had  no  knowledge 
of  such  business;  and  their  honesty  was.  equal 
to  their  knowledge,  as  it  has  since  appeared 
by  the  notorious  cheats  and  neglects  tlia't  have 
been  made  out  against  them ;  insomuch  that  the 
work  they  have  overseen,  which,  with  their  salar 
ries^  has  cost  near  three  thousand  pounds,,  might: 
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have  been  done  for  less  than  eighteen  hundred 
pounds,  if  it  had  be^n  agreed  for  by  the  y vd, 
which  is  the  usual  method,  and  was  so  propose^ 
in  the  estimate :  and  this  is  all  a  certainty,  be- 
cause all  that  has  been  doi^e,  is  only  removing 
earth,  which  has  been  exactly  computed  by  tht 
yard,  and  might  have  been  so  agreed  for. 

Philip  Savage,  esq.,  as  chancellor  of  the   ex- 
chequer, demanded  fees  of  the  commissioners  of 
the  revenue  for  sealing  writs  in  the  queen's  busi- 
ness, and  showed  them  for  it  some  sort  of  prece- 
dents; but  they,  not    being   well    satisfied  with 
them,  wrote  to  Mr.  South,  one  of  the  commis- 
sipners  (then  in  London,)  to  inquire  the  practice 
there.     He   sent  them   word  upon  inquiry,  that 
fees  were  paid  there  upon   the  like  cases;  so  they 
adjudged  it  for  him,  and  constantly  pai/1  him  fees. 
If  therefore  there  was  a  fault,  it  must  lie  at  their, 
door,  for  he  never  offered  to  stop   the  business  j 
yet  his  excellency  knew  so  well  how  to  chodse  au 
attorney  and  solicitor  general,  that  when  the  case 
was  referred  to  them,   they  gave  it  against  the 
chancellor,  and   said  he  had  forfeited  his  place 
by  it,  and  ought  to    refund   the  money,    (being 
about  two  hundred  pounds  j5er  aio/um;)  but  never  • 
found  any  fault  in  the  commissioners,    who  ad- 
judged the  case  for  him,  and  might  liave  refuse4 
him  the  money  if  tliey  had  thought  fit. 

Captain  lloben  Fitzgerald,  father  to  the,present 
earl  of  Kildare,  had  a  grant  from  king  Charles 
the  Second,  of  the  otiice  of  comptroller  of  the 
inusters,  during  the  lives  of  captain  Cliambre  Brar 
bazon,  now  earl  of  Meatti,  and  George  Fita5gerald 
tlder  brother  to  the  present  earl  of  Kildare :  which 

Y  2 
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^he  said  Robert  Fitzgerald  enjoyed  with  a  salary 
of  thre6  hundred  pounds  per  annum  ;    and  after 
his  death,   his  son  George,  enjoyed  it ;    till  roy 
lord  Galway  did,  by  threats,  compel  him  to  sur- 
render the  said  patent  for  a  pension  of  two  hun- 
dred pounds  per  annum  ;  which  he  enjoyed  during 
his  life.    Some  time  ago  the  present  earl  of  Kildare, 
as  heir  to  his  father  and  brother,  looked  upon 
himself  to  be  injured  by  the  surrender  of  the  said 
patent,  which  should  have  come  to  him,  the  earl 
of  Meath  being  still  living  :  therefore,  in  order  to 
right  himself,    did  petition  her  majesty ;    which 
petition,    as  usual,    was  referred  to  the  earl  of 
Wharton,  then  lord  lieutenant,  who  being  at  that 
time  in  London,  referred  it,  according  to  the  com- 
mon ipethod  on  such  occasions,  to  the  lord  chan- 
cellor and  lieutenant  general  Ingoldsby,  the  then 
lords  justices  of  this  kingdom;    who,    for  their 
information,    ordered  the  attorney  general  to  in- 
quire whether  the  earl  of  Kildare  had  any  legal 
.  title  to  the  said  patent,  which  he,  in  a  full  report, 
said  he  had :   and  they  referred  it  to  the  deputy 
,  vice  treasurer  to  inquire  into  the  nature  of.  the 
office,    and  to  give  them  his  opinion,  whether  he 
thought  it  was  useful  or  necessary   for  her  ma- 
jesty's service.     He  gave  in  his  report,  and  said 
he  thought  it  both  useful  and  necessary  ;   and, 
with  more  honesty  than  wit,  gave  the  following 
reasons ;  first,  that  the  muster  master  general  /Com- 
puted the  pay  of  the  whole  military  list,    which 
is  above  200,0001.  per  annum  ;  so  having  no  check 
on  him,  might  commit  mistakes,  to  the  great  pre- 
judice of  the  crown :  and,    secondly,  because  he 
had  himself  found  out  several  of  those,  mistakes^ 
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which  a  comptroller  might  prevent  The  lords  jus- 
tices approved  of  these  reasons,  and  so  sent  over 
their  report  to  my  lord  lieutenant,  that  they 
thought  the  office  useful  and  necessary :  bu( 
colonel  P- — r,  the  muster  master  general,  being 
then  in  London,  and  having  given  my  lord  lieu- 
tenant one  thousand  pounds  for  his  consent  to  en- 
joy that  office,  after  he  had  got  her  majesty's 
orders  for  a  patent,  thought  a  check  upon  his  office 
would  be  a  troublesome  spy  upon  him;  so  he 
pleaded  the  merit  of  his  thousand  pounds,  and 
desired  in  consideration  thereof  that  his  excellency 
would  free  him  from  an  office  that  would  put  it 
out  of  his  power  to  wrong  the  crown ;  and  to 
strengthen  his  pretensions,  put  my  lady  in  mind 
of  what  money  he  had  lost  to  her  at  play  ;  who 
immediately,  out  of  a  grateful  sense  of  benefits 
received,  railed  as  much  against  the  lords  justices 
report,  as  ever  she  had  done  against  the  tories; 
and  my  lord  lieutenant,  prompted  by  the  same 
virtue,  made  his  report,  that  there  needed  no 
comptroller  to  that  office,  because  he  comptrolled 
it  himself;  which  (now  having  given  his  word 
for  it)  he  will  beyond  all  doubt,  eflFectually  for 
the  future :  although  since,  it  has  been  plainly 
made  appear,  that  for  want  of  some  control  on 
that  office,  her  majesty  has  been  wronged  of  many 
hundred  pounds  by  the  roguery  of  a  clerk,  and 
that  during  the  time  of  his  excellency's  govern- 
ment ;  of  which  there  has  been  but  a  small  part^ 
refunded,  and  the  rest  has  not" been  inquired  after, 
lest  it  should  make  it  plainly  appear  that  a  comp- 
L  troller  in  that  office  is  absolutely  necessary. 

His  excellency  being  desirous    for  a  ^uv^X^ 
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rej(3on;  to  provide  for  the  worthless  soa  of  a  worth- 
less father,  who  had  lately  sold  his  company,  and 
of  course  all  pretension  to  preferment  in  the  army, 
took  this  opportunity  :  a  captain  in  the  oldest  re- 
giment in  the  kingdom,  being  worn  out  with  ser? 
vice,  desired  leave  to  sell,  which  was  granted  him; 
and  acc.ordinglj^  for  a  consideration  agreed  upon, 
he  gave  a  resignation  of  his  company  to  a  person 
approved  of  by  the  commander  of  the  regiment, 
who  at  the  same  time  applied  to  his  excellency  for 
leave  for  another  captain  of  his  regiment,  who  is 
an  engineer  in  her  majesty's  service  in  Spain,  and 
absent  by  her  majesty's  license :  his  excellency, 
hearing  that,  said  they  might  give  him  a  company, 
in  Spain,  for  he  would  dispose  ot^-his  here;  and 
so,  notwithstanding  all  the  commanders  of  the 
ycgiment  could  urge,  he  gave  the  company,  which 
was  regularly  surrendered,  to  his  worthy  fa- 
vourite; and  the  other  company,  which  was  a 
disputable  title,  to  the  gentleman  whp  had  paid 
his  modey  for  that  which  was  surrendered. 

Talking  one  morning,  as  he  wa«  dressing,  (at 
least  a  dozen  people  present)  of  the  debates  in 
council  about  the  aifair  of  Trim,  he  said  the  lord 
chief  justice  Dolben^  had  laid  down  as  law  a  thing 
for  which  a  man  ought  to  have  his  gpwn  stripped 
off,  and  be  whipped  at,  t^e  cart's  ^— e ;  and,  in 
less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  repeated  the  ex- 
pression again :  yet,  some  days  after,  sent  Dr. 
Lanibert|  to  assure  his  lordship  he  said  no  such 
thing.     Some  time  after,  while  he  was  in  England; 

*  Sir  William  Dolben,  bart.  lord  chief  justice  of  the  common 
pleas,  1714—1720.     N. 
f  Jlis  principal  chaplain.    N. 
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he  used  his  utmost  efforts  with  the  queen  to  turn 
him  out,  but  could  noi :  so  when  he  came  once 
again,  he  took  an  opportunity  (when  the  judges 
were  to  wait  on  him)  to  say  to  them,  particularly 
to  lord  chief  justice  Dolben,  that  jperhaps  som6 
officious  persons  would  spread  stories  that  he  had 
endeavoured  to  do  some  of  them  a  prejudice  iii 
England,  which  he  assured  them  he  never  had; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  would  always,  w^ithout 
distinction,  show  his  regard  according  to  merit; 
which  the  lord  chief  justice  Broderick  was  pleased 
to  approve  of,  by  saying,  "  that  wais  very  honour- 
able, that  was  very  gracious  ;  "  though  he  kneW 
the  contrary  himself 

In  England  he  bid  Mr.  Deering  assure  all  his 
friends  and  acqaintance  here,  that  they  and  every 
body  without  distinction  might  depend  on  His  fa* 
Vour,  as  they  behaved  themselves ;  with  which 
Mr.  Deering  was  much  pleased,  and  wrote  over 
to  his  friends  accordingly ;  and,  as  soon  as  his 
back  was  turned,  he  jeeringly  said,  "  D — n  me, 
how  easily  he  is  bit  !'* 

When  the  duke  of  Ormond  was  in  the  govern- 
ment, he  gave  to  Mr.  Anderson  Saunders  the  go- 
vernment of  Wicklow  castle,  which  ha«  no  salary, 
but  a  perquisite  of  some  land  worth  about  12  /.  per 
annum,  M^hich  Mr.  Saunders  gave  to  the  free 
$cho6l  of  the  town  ;  but  his  excellency,  not  liking 
either  the  person  or  the  use,  without  any  ceremo- 
pies,  or  reason  given,  superseded  him,  by  giving 
It  commission  for  it  to  Jennings  the  horsecourser, 
who  lies  under  several  odious  and  scandalous  re- 
flections, particularly  of  very  narrowly  escaping 
the  gallows  for  coining. 
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Some  time  after  his  excellency's  landing  the 
second  time,    he  sent  for  Mr.  Saunders  among 
others,  desiring  their  ^ood  offices  in  the  ensuing 
session,  and  that  Mr.^  Saunders  ^would   not  take 
amiss  his  giving  that  place  to  Jennings,    for  he 
assured  him  he  did  not  know  it  belonged  to  him ; 
which  is  highly   probable,  .  because  men  of  his 
knowledge  usually  give  away  things,  without  in- 
quiring how  they  are  in  their  disposal.  Mr.  Saun- 
ders answered,  "  He  \Svas  very  glad  tQ  find  what 
was  done  was  not  out  of  any  particular  displeasure 
to  him;  because  Mr.  Whitshed  has  said  at  Wick- 
low  (by  way  of  apology  for  what  his  excellency 
had  done)  that  it  was  occasioned  by  Mr.  Saun- 
ders's having  it ;   and  seeing  his   excellency  had 
no  ill  intention  against  him,    wsls  glad  he   could 
tell  his  excellency  it  was  not  legally  given  away 
(for  he  had  a  custodiam  for  the  land  out  of  the 
court  of  exchequer)  ;  so  his  excellency's  commisr 
sion  to  Jennings  could  do  him  no  prejudice." 

Lieutenant  general  Echlin  had  pay  on  this  esta- 
blishment as  brigadier,  till  the  middle  of  October, 
170§,  when  he  was  removed  from  it  by  his  excel- 
lency, because  his  regiment  went  away  at  that 
time,  and  lieutenant  general  Gorges-  was  put  in 
his  room.  Some  time  after,  major  general  Rooke, 
considering  the  reason  why  Echlin  was  remoyed, 
concluded  that  Gorges  could  not  come  on  till 
some  time  in  February  after,  because  his  regiment 
also  was  out  of  the  kingdom  till  that  time ;  and 
that  therefore  he,  being  the  eldest  general  officer 
that  had  no  pay  as  such,  was  entitled  to  the 
brigadier's  pay,  from  the  time  Echlin  was  remor 
ved  till   Gorges  was  quahfied  to  receive  it^  hp 
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having  dooe  the  duty.  His  excellency,  upon 
hearing  the  reason,  owned  it  to  be  a  very  good 
one,  and  told  him,  if  the  money  were  not  paid  to 
Gorges,  he  should  have  it,  so  bid  him  go  see ; 
which  he  did,  and  found  it  was;  then  his  excel- 
lency told  him  he  would  refer  his  case  to  a  court 
of  general  officers  to  give  their  opinion  in  it,  which 
'he  said  must  needs  be  in  his  favour,  and  upon 
that  ground  he  would  find  a  way  to  dp  him  right; 
yet,  when  the  general  officers  sat,  he  sent  for  se- 
veral of  them,  and  made  them  give  the  case 
against  Rooke. 

When  the  prosecution  against  the  dissenting 
minister  at  Drogheda  was  depending,  one  Stevens, 
a  lawyer  in  this  town  (Dublin)  sent  his  excellency, 
then  in  London,  a  petition,  in  the  name  of  the 
said  dissenting  minister,  in  behalf  of  himself  and 
others  who  lay  under  an}'^  such  prosecution ;  and 
in  about  a  fortnight's  time  his  excellency  sent  over 
a  letter,  to  the  then  lords  justices,  to  give  the 
;ittorney  and  solicitor  general  orders,  to  enter  a 
noli  prosequi  to  all  such  suits ;  which  was  done  ac* 
cordingly,  though  he  never  so  much  as  inquired 
into  the  merits  of  the  cause,  or  referred  the  peti- 
tion to  any  body,  which  is  a  justice  done  to  all 
men,  let  the  case  be  ever  so  light.  He  said  he 
had  her  majesty's  orders  for  it :  but  they  did  not 
appear  under  her  hand ;  and  it  is  generally  affirm- 
ed he  never  had  any. 

That  his  excellency  can  descend  to  small  gains, 

take  this  instance :  there  were  850K  ordered  by 

her  majesty,    to  buy  new  liveries  for  the  state 

'rumpets,    messengers,  &c.  but  with  great  indus- 

ry  he  got  them  made  cheaper  by  2001.  which  he 
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saved  out  of  that  sum;  and  it,  is  reported,  that 
his  steward  got  a  handsome  consideration  besides 
from  the  undertaker. 

The  agent  to  his  regiment,  being  so  also  to 
others,  bought  a  heutenant's  commission  in  a  re^ 
giment  of  foot,  for  which  he  never  was  to  do  any 
duty ;  which  service  pleased  his  excellency  so 
well,  that  he  gave  hitn  leave  to  buy  a  company, 
and  would  have  had  him  keep  both  ;  but  before 
his  pleasure  was  known,  the  former  was  disposed 
of. 

The  lord  lieutenant  has  no  power  to  remove,  or 
put  in  a  solicitor  general,  without  the  queen's  let- 
ter, it  being  one  of  those  employments  excepted 
out  of  his  commission ;  yet,  because  sir  Richard 
Levinge  disobliged  him  by  voting  according  to 
his  opinion,  he  removed  him,  and  put  in  Mr.  Fos- 
ter *  although  he  had  no  queen's  letter  for  so  do- 
ing :  only  a  letter  from  Mr.  Secretary  Boyle,  that 
her  majesty  designed  to  remove  him. 

The  privy  council  in  Ireland  have  a  great  share 
of  the  administration ;  all  things  being  carried  by 
the  consent  of  the  majority,  and  they  sign  all  or- 
ders and  proclamations  there,  as  well  as  the  chief 
governor.  But  his  excellency  disliked  so  great  a 
share  of  power  in  any  but  himself;  and  when 
matters  were  debated  in  council  otherwise  than  he 
approved,  he  would  stop  them,  and  say,  **  Come, 
my  lords,  I  see  how  your  opinions  are,  and  there- 
fore I  will  not  take  your  votes ;"  and  s6  would  put 
an  end  to  the  dispute, 

*  Afterward  recorder  of  the  city  of  Dublin,  and  lord  chief 
justice  of  the  comniou  pleas.     N. 
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One  of  his  chief  favourites  was  a  scandalous 
clergyman,  a  constant  compamon  of  his  pleasures, 
who  appeared  publickly  with  his  excellency,  but 
never  in  his  habit,  and  who  was  a  hearer  and 
sharer  of  all  the  lewd  and  blasphemous  discourses 
of  his  excellency  and  his  cabal.  His  excellency 
presented  this  worthy  divine  to  one  of  the  bishops, 
with  the  following  recommendation:  **  My  lord, 

Mr, is  a  very  honest  fellow,    and  lias-  no 

fault,  but  that  he  is  a  little  too  iriimoral/'.  He 
made  this  man  chaplain  to  his  regiment,  though 
}je  had  been  so  infamous,  that  a  bishop  in  Eng* 
land  refused  to  admit  hiin  to  a  living  he  had  been 
presented  to,  till  the  patron  forced  him  to  it  by 
law. 

His  excellency  recommended  the  earl  of  Inclit* 
quin  to  be  one  of  the  lords  justices  in  his  absence, 
and  was  much  mortified  when  he  found  Iteute-^ 
nant  general  Ingoldsby  appointed  without  any 
regard  to  his  recommendation  ;  particularly  be- 
cause the  usual  salary  of  a  lord  justice,  in  the  lord 
lieutenant's  absence,  is  100  1.  per  month,  and  he 
had  bargained  with  the  earl  for  401. 

I  will  send  you,  in  a  packet  or  two,  some  par- 
ticulars 'of  his  excellency's  usage  of  the  convoca- 
tion ;  of  his  infamous  intrigues  with  Mrs.  Con- 
ingsby  ;  an  account  of  his  arbitrary  proceedings 
about  the  election  of  a  magistrate  in  Trim  ;  his 
selling  the  place  of  a  privy  counsellor  and  com- 
missioner of  the  revenue  to  Mr.  Conolly ;  his  bar- 
barous injustice  to  dean  Jephson  and  poor  Will 
Crow  ;  his  deciding  a  case  at  hazard  to  get  my 
lady  twenty  guineas,  but  in  so  scandalous  and 
j^qf^ir  a  manner,  that  the  arrantest  sharper  would 
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be  ashamed  of ;  the  common  custom  of  playing 
on  Sunday  in  my  lady's  closet ;  the  partie  quarrie 

between  her  ladyship  and  Mrs.  Fl d  and  two 

young  fellows  dining  privately  and  frequently  at 
Clontarf,  where  they  used  to  go  in  a  hackney- 
coach  ;  and  his  excellency  making  no  scruple  of 
dining  in  a  hedge  tavern  whenever  he  was  invi- 
ted ;  with  some  other  passages,  which  I  hope  you 
"will  put  into  some  method,  and  correct  the  style, 
and  publish  as  speedily  as  you  can. 

Note,  Mr.  Savage,  beside  the  prosecution  about 
his  fees,  was  turned  out  of  the  council  for  giving 
his  vote  in  parliament,  in  a  case  where  his  excel^^ 
lency's  own  friends  were  of  the  same  opinion,  till 
they  were  wheedled  or  threatened  out  of  it  by  his 
excellency. 

The  particulars  before  mentioned  I  have  not 
yet  received.  Whenever  they  come,  I  shall  pub- 
lish them  in  a  second  part. 
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"  Yesterday  was  sent  mc  a  narrative  printed, 
with  all  the  circumstances  of  Mr.  Harley's  stab- 
bing. I  had  not  time  to  do  it  myself:  so  I  sent 
my  hints  to  the  author  of '  the  Atalantis*  ;  and 
she  has  cooked  it  into  a  sixpenny  pamphlet,  in 
her  owti  style;  only  the  first  page  is  left 
AS  I  WAS  BEG  I  y  NX  NO  IT.  But  I  am  afraid  of 
disobliging  Mr.  Harley  or  Mr.  St.  John  in  one 
critical  point  about  it,  and  so  would  not  do  it 
myself.  It  is  worth  your  reading,  for  the  circum- 
stances ARE  ALL  TRUE."  Joumal  to  Stella,  April 
16,  1711. — *' Guiscard,  and  what  you  will  read 
in  the  Narrative,  I  ordered  to  be  written."  Ibid. 
April  28. — The  facts  in  this  Narrative  are  con- 
firmed by  several  other  passages  in  the  Dean's 
works;  particularly  in  the  Examiner,  No.  XXXIII. 
(in  the  fifth  volume  of  this  collection)  ;  and  the 
share  he  had  in  it  is  acknowledged  in  "  Memoirs 
relating  to  the  Change  in  the  Queen's  Ministry;" 
vol  VI ;  and  in  the  Journal  to  Stella,  Nov.  3,  1711. 

•  Mrs.    Manley  was  also  employed   by  Dr.  Swift,    in  "  A 
Learned  Comment  upon  Dr.  Hare's  excellent  Sermon,  preached 
before  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,,  on  the  Surrender  of  Bouchain;" 
"  A  true  Relation  of  the  several  Facets  and  Circumstances  of  the 
intended  Riot  ^nd  Tumult  on  Q.  -Elizabeth's  Birthday  ;"  and  in 
"  A  modest  Inquiry  into  the  Reasons  of  the  Joy  expressed  by  a 
certain  Set  of  People,  upon  the  spreading  a  Report  of  her  Ma- 
jesty's Death ;"  and  wrote  "  A  new  Vindication  of  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough,  &c. ;"  See  Journal  to  Stella,  Nov.  3,    1711. — 
Beside  these  four  tracts  (which  are  all  inserted  in  this  edition), 
she  was  supposed  to  have  written  "  A  Letter  to  the  Examiner, 
concerning  the  Barrier  Treaty  vindicated    [by  Dr.  Ilare];"  and 
**  An  Answer  to  Baron  Bothraar's  Memorial ;"  from  hints  sug- 
gested by  the  Dean. ,    N. 
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1  HERE  is  nothing  received  witli  more  pleasure 
in  historj%  than  the  minute  passages  and  circum- 
stances of  such  facts  as  are  extraordinary  and 
surprising.  We  often  lament  to  see  an  important 
accident  nakedly  told,  stripped  of  those  particu- 
lar! lies  which  are  most  entertaining  and  instruc- 
tive in  such  relations.  This  defect  is  frequent  in 
all  historians,  not  through  their  own  fault,  but  for 
want  of  information.  For  while  facts  arc  fresh  in 
memory,  nobody  takes  care  to  record  them,  as 
thinking  it  idle  to  inform  the  world  in  what  they 
know  already  ;  and  by  this  means  the  accounts 
we  have  of  them  are  only  traditional,  the  circum- 
stances forgotten,  and  perhaps  supplied  with  false 
ones,  or  formed  upon  probabilities,  according  to 
the  genius  of  the  writer. 

But,  beside  the  informing  posterity  on  such  00*- 
casions,  there  is  something  due  to  the  present  age. 
People  at  distance  are  curious  and  concerned  to 
know  the  particulars  of  great  events,  as  well  as 
those  in  the  metropolis ;  and  so  are  the  neighbour- 
ing nations.  And  the  relations  they  receive  are 
usually  either  very  imperfect,  or  misrepresented 
on  purpose  by  the  prejudice  of  party  in  the  rela-i 
torfi,  ^      .^ 
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I  shall  endeavour  to  avoid  both  these  errours, 
in  the  fact  I  am  going  to  relate  ;  and,  having 
made  use  of  some  good  opportiinities,  to  be  in- 
formed from  the  first  hands  of  several  passages 
not  generally  known,  I  hope  it  will  be  in  my 
power  to  give  some  satisfaction  tothe  publick. 

About  six  years  ago  there  came  into  England  a 
French  papist,  the  younger  brother  of  a  noble 
family  in  that  kingdom,  called  Antoine  de  Guis- 
card,  abbot  de  Borly,  near^the  Cevennes  in  Franqe. 
\And  as  it  is  the  usual  custom  for  cadets  of  quality 
there  to  betake  themselves  to  the  army  or  the 
church  ;  Guiscard  chose  the  latter,  and  had  an 
abbey  given  him  of  a  considerable  revenue ;  but, 
being  of  a  vicious  and  profligate  nature,  he  fell 
into  the  most  horrible  crimes  that  a  man  cap  com- 
mit. Among  other  instances,  it  is  said^  that  he 
seduced  a  nun.  It  is  likewise  reported  that  he 
and  his  younger  brother,  suspecting  their  recei^ 
ver  had  cheated,  got  the  poor  man  to  their  house, 
and  put  him  to  the  torture  to  force  a  discovery 
from  him.  Beside  keeping  a  serrail  in  his  abbey, 
when  he  used  to  receive  a  sum  together  from  bis 
revenue,  bis  custom  was,  to  go  to  Tholouse,  and 
lavish  it  in  all  §orts  of  excesses.  A  ydung  lady 
of  a  good  family  was  so  unhappy  to  be  prevailed 
on,  to  her  dishonour,  by  his  brother.  Monsieur 
de  Guiscard  was  afterwards  employed  to  steal  her 
from  her  father ;  but,  falling  in  love  with  her 
himself,  he  carried  her  off  from  his  rival  into 
Switzerland.  Satiety  not  long  after  succeeding, 
he  was  so  inhuman  to  poison  the  poor  unfortunate 
lady.  After  his  flight,  he  was  hanged  in  effigy 
by  the  magistrates  at  the  principal  town  in  Royer-^ 
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gue,  for  his  intended  rebellion.     It  is  agreed  on 
all  hands,  that  upon  account  of  his  many  enor- 
mities (but,    as  himself  terms  them  in  his  Me- 
taoirs*,    "  private  domestick  concerns,  and  the 
crying  injustice  done  his  family,")  he  withdrew 
to  his  own  lands  in   the  province  of  Rouergue, 
contiguous  to  that  part  of  Languedoc  called  The 
Cevennes ;  where  he  endeavoured  to  raise  insur- 
rections among  the  discontented  people,  of  which 
he  has  published  a  very  foolish  account:   but, 
having  neither  credit  nor  ability  for  such  an  un- 
dertaking, his  success  was  answerable.     He  was 
forced   to  fly  into   Switzerland,   without  taking 
any  measures  for  the  safety  of  those  poor  wretches 
involved  with  him,  and  who  had  been  so  unhappy 
to  be  wrought  by  his  insinuations.    Thirty  of  the 
roman  catholick  persuasion  (seduced  by  Guiscard 
into  the  design  of  rebelling  for  liberty,  not  reli- 
gion) fell  under  the  sentence  of  the  magistrate, 
and  were  broken  upon  the  wheel ;  though  it  is 
said,  if  monsieur  de  Guiscard,- upon  whom  they 
depended  for  intelligence,  had  but  delayed  his 
flight  only  so  long  as  to  send  notice  to  those  gen- 
tlemen of  the  danger  impending,  they  might  all, 
or  at  least  the  greater  number  of  them,    have 
escaped  as  well  as  himself. 

The  marquis  de  Guiscard  had  an  early,  an  un- 
doubted, propensity  to  mischief  and  villany,  but 

•  Published  in  1707,  under  the  following  title  :  "  Authentick 
Memoirs,  being  Secret  Transactions  in  the  Southern  Provinces 
)f  France,  to  rescue  that  Nation  from  Slavery.  Dedicated  to 
he  Queen  of  Great  Britain.  By  the  Marquis  de  Guiscard,  Lieu- 
eoant  General  of  the  Forces  gone  upon  the  present  Descent." 
rhe  Dedication  is  dated,  liague,  May  10,  1705.     N. 
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without  those  fine  parts  useful  in  the  cabinet ;  he 
had  not  capacity  to  conduct  a  design,  though 
he  might  have  brain  enough  to  form  one;  was 
wholly  unacquainted  with  war,  had  never  been  in 
the  army,  a  profligate  abbot,  who  knew  nothing 
of  the  soldier.  Yet  this  man  we  find  immediately 
made  a  colonel  of  a  regiment  of  horse,  and  lieute- 
nant general,  M'ith  a  pension,  as  it  is  said,  from 
Holland,  as  well  as  from  us.  To  do  all  this  for 
one  wholly  ignorant  of  a  camp,  was  foolish  as 
well  as  scandalous. 

Nor  had  adversity  made  any  impression  upon 
his  manners.  His  behaviour  here  was  expensive, 
luxurious,  vicious ;  lavishing  at  play,  and  upon 
women,  what  was  given  him  for  his  own  support 
Beside  his  continual  good  fortune  with  other  la- 
dies, he  kept  two  in  constant  pay,  upon  whom  he 
made  a  profuse  and  regular  expense :  one  of  those 
creatures  was  married ;  whom  that  he  might  pos- 
sess with  the  greater  ease,  he  procured  Her  husband 
to  be  pressed  ;  and  sent  away  into  the  service :  a 
transcript  of  that  state  cunning  sometimes  prac- 
tised by  great  politicians  (when  they  would  dis* 
encumber  themselves  of  an  incommode)  in  affairs 
of  the  like  emergency. 

At  first  there  was  none  more  caressed  than  our 
foreign  favourite.  A  late  minister  seldom  saw  a 
levee  without  him;  though  we  admit  that  is  not 
always  a  proof  of  being  a  favourite  of  those  tp 
whom  they  make  their  court.  There  are  who 
crowd  themselves  where  they  have  done  the  most 
sensible  injuries,  and  against  whom  they  have 
been  guilty  of  the  highest  offence :  but  want  of 
shame  is  one  part  of  an  ill  man's  character:  as 
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another  branch  is,   thit  he  can  submit  to  the 
meanest  things. 

Monsieur  de  Guiscard  had  the  misfortune  to 
sink  under  his  character,  even  to  those  great  men 
who  at  first  had  most  indulged  him.  His  parts 
were  too  mean  to  balance  or  uphold  him  against 
a  just  contempt :  he  was  found  a  useless  villain, 
whose  inferiour  understanding  could  not  answer 
expectation.  Proving  unserviceable,  he  was  con- 
sequently discountenanced,  dropped  by  degrees, 
and  afterward  totally  neglected;  his  pension  ill 
paid,  and  himself  reduced  to  extremity  *.  This 
put  him  upon  making  his  peace  with  France :  a 
common  practice  of  such  villains ;  whose  only 
business  being  to  support  an  infamous  life  in  ful- 
ness of  luxury,  they  never  weigh  what  stands 
between  them  and  the  end. 

The  marquis  de  Guiscard  had  no  religion,  knew 
nothing  of  principles,  or  indeed  humanity:  brutish, 
bold,  desperate,  an  engine  fit  for  the  blackest  mis- 
chief; revengeful,  busy  to  design,  though  full  of 
inconsistencies,  and  preposterous  in  his  manage- 
ment: his  schemes  impracticable  to  any  less  rash 
and  inconsiderate,  as  may  be  seen  at  large  in  those 
his  ill  formed  projects  of  rebellion  against  hi* 
prince ;   his,  aspect  gloomy  and  forbidding,    no 
false  indication  of  the  malignancy  within.     Nor 
could  the  evil  in  his  nature  be  diverted  by  benefits. 
The  present  ministry,  regarding  him  as  a  man  ef 
family,  one  who  had  been  caressed  in  England; 
though  they  liked  neither  his  principles  nor  his 

*  At  this  period  Guiscard  derived  a  temporary  support  from 
fraudulent  dexterity  at  the  billiard-table,  a  game  in  vvhich  h% 
appears  to  have  excelled.    N. 

9  % 
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practice,  thought  it  against  the  glory  of  the  queen 
(who  is  the  sanctuary  of  distressed  foreigners)  to 
kt  a  gentleman  of  such  birth  want  the  supports 
of  life ;  and  therefore  entered  upon  measures  to 
pay  him  four  hundred  pounds  a  year,  as  part  of 
that  pension  which  at  first  was  granted  him,  and 
had  been  for  some  time  discontinued.  He  could 
no  longer  with  any  pretence  be  a  malecontent : 
but  he  would  not  forego  his  treacherous  design, 
nor  his  desire  to  make  his  peace  at  home.  Mr. 
Harley  discovered  his  correspondence :  he  knew 
he  had  wrote  three  letters  to  France,  with. ad  vice 
of  our  affairs.  This  discovery  was  made  a  fort- 
night before  monsieur  de  Guiscard's  seizure.  Mr. 
Harley  was  willing  to  convict  him  under  his  own 
hand ;  and  accordingly  took  all  necessary  precau- 
tion, to  have  what  letters  he  should  write  brought 
to  the  secretary's  office.  In  the  mean  time,  persons 
were  employed,  that  should  give  an  account  of  all 
his  motions;  such  who  played  with  him,  drank 
with  him,  walked  with  him;  in  a  word,  those  who^ 
under  the  pretence  of  diversion  and  friendship, 
should  never  lose  sight  of  him,  till  that  day,  when 
he  went  to  a  merchant  of  his  acquaintance  to  the 
city,  and  gave  him  a  letter,  with  this  request, 
"  that  he  would  be  pleased  to  forward  it,  and  let 
it  be  sent  away  with  his  own  foreign  letters." 

This  letter  was  brought  to  Mr.  Harley;  wher« 
he  read  monsieur  Guiscard's  advice  to  the  minis- 
ters of  France,  "  that  they  should  invade  England 
as  soon  as  possible,  whether  they  succe^^d  or  no ; 
l>ecause  the  mischief  it  would  do  us  would  be 
irreparable :  it  would  disconcert  and  divide^  us, 
ruin  our  credit,  and  do  us  a  vast  deal  of  hurt,  &c." 
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On  the  eighth  of  March,  the  queen's  inaugura- 
tion day,  monsieur  de  Guiscard,  between  two  and 
three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  was  seized  in  the 
Mall,  in  St.  James's  park,  by  a  warrant  of  high 
treason  from  Mr.  secretary  St.  John,  and  carried 
by  the  queen's  messengers  to  the  Cockpit.  He 
seemed  then  to  have  taken  his  resolution,  and  to 
determine  that  his  ruin  should  be  fatal  to  those 
persons  who  occasioned  it,  by  desiring  leave  to 
send  for  a  glass  of  sack,  some  bread  and  butter, 
and  a  knife.  The  woman  of  the  coffeehouse  sent 
him  all  but  the  knife,  which  was  accidentally 
omitted.  He  was  brought  into  the  clerks'  room, 
and  kept  there  till  the  cabinet  council  was  as- 
sembled ;  in  that  room  he  found  a  penknife^  and 
took  it  away  unperceived ;  which,  as  it  is  sup- 
posed, he  hid  in  his  sleeve ;  for  there  was  none 
found  in  his  pockets,  which  were  searched  before 
his  examination. 

There  were  present,  at  the  committee  of  cabinet 
council,  the  lord  keeper,  lord  president*,  duke  of 
Ormond,  duke  of  Newcastle,  duke  of  Bucking- 
ham, duke  of  Queensberry,  earl  Poulet,  lord  Dart- 
mouth, Mr.  Harley,  Mr.  secretary  St.  John. 

[Mr.  Tilson,  Mr.  Hare,  undersecretaries,  sat  at 
a  table  by  themselves.] 

Monsieur  de  Guiscard  being  brought  in  to  be 
examined,  Mr.  secretary  St.  John,  whose  business 
it  was  to  interrogate  him,  asked  him  some  ques- 
tions about  his  corresponding  with  France ;  and 
whether  he  had  not  sent  letters  thither?  Monsieur 
de  Guiscard  denied  it  boldly ;  mean  time  his  co- 

*  Laurence  Hyde,  earl  of  Rochester,  was  appointed  lord  presi* 
dieat  io  September  1710;  and  died  May  2,  1711.     N. 
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lour  came  and  went.  Earl  Poulet,  before  he  was 
Brought  in,  had  desired  Mr.  St.  John  to  change 
places  with  Mr.  Harley,  thatGuiscard's  face  might 
be  full  in  the  light,  and  his  countenance  better 
perceived,  in  any  alteration  that  nrtight  happen  at 
the  questions  that  should  be  asked  him. 

The  presence  of  that  august  assembly;  the  obli- 
gations the  criminal  had  to  some  in  particular,  who 
had  honoured  him  with  their  favour;  and  to  all 
in  general,  as  they  were  of  the  first  rank  among  a 
people  who  had  so  generously  refuged  him  in  his 
misfortunes;  his  own  guilt,  and  dread  of  being 
detected;  might  well  cause  an  emotion  in  the 
mind  and  face  of  the  most  resolved,  most  har- 
dened person.  He  flushed  and  turned  pale,  the 
posture  of  his  feet  restless  and  unassured,  his 
bands  in  perpetual  motion,  fumbling  in  his  poc- 
ket; which  some  of  that  noble  assembly  reflecting 
on,  could  yet  well  account  for,  by  remembering 
it  was  his  usual  manner:  a  French  air,  which  has 
been  long  since  received  in  England^  among  some 
of  our  fine  gentlemen,  to  a  great  degree  of  imita- 
tion. 
*  Could  one  have  looked  into  Guiscard's  guilty 
,  soul,  how  terrible  at  that  moment  had  been  the 
prospect  I  his  dread  of  conviction,  his  ingrati- 
tude, his  treachery,  his  contempt  or  desire  of 
death,  his  despair  of  Heaven,  his  love  of  his  na- 
tive country,  his  spirit  of  revenge,  embroiled  his 
thoughts,  fermented  his  blood,  roused  his  shame^ 
and  worked  up  his  resolution  to  a  pitch  of  doing 
all  the  service  to  France,  and  mischief  he  could 
to  jEngland.  Like  falling  Sampson,  to  involve  in 
his  fate  the  strength  of  the  eiieisy :  yet  he  would 
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make  one  push  for  life,  and,  till  proof  were  pro- 
duced, not  give  up  a  cause  he  could  defend  so 
easily  as  by  denying  the  crime  he  was  charged 
with ;  which  he  did  with  an  undaunted  assurance, 
till  Mr.  Secretary  asked  him,  "  If  he  knew  such 
a  gentleman?"  naming  the  merchant  with  whom 
he  had  left  the  letter?  At  that,  Guiscard  rolled 
his  eyes,  assured  of  his  ruin,  yet  surprised  and 
shocked  at  the  approach.  The  same  questiori 
being  repeated,  he  answered,  *'  Yes,  what  of 
that  ?"  Being  pressed  again  to  discover  what  he 
knew  of  his  corresponding  with  France,  he  con- 
tinued obstinate  in  his  pretended  ignorance;  when 
Mr.  secretary  St.  John  produced  his  letter,  and, 
with  a  force  of  eloquence  inseparable  from  what 
he  speaks,  represented  to  monsieur  de  Guiscard 
the  baseness,  the  blackness,  of  his  crime ;  **  to 
betray  the  queen,  his  benefactress;  Britain,  the 
country  that  had  refuged,  supported,  trusted, 
honoured  him  by  the  command  of  her  troops 
with  such  noble  confidence,  that  made  it  double 
villainy  in  him  to  be  a  villain;"  exhorting  him, 
*^  yet  to  be  sincere,  and  give  up  to  their  informa- 
tion what  he  knew  of  the  treacherous  design  he 
had  formed." 

Whilst  the  secretary's  words  were  making  an 
irresistible  impression  upon  every  mind  but  his  to 
whom  they  were  addressed ;  the  criminal  formed 
to  himself  the  destruction  of  those  two  dreadful 
enemies  of  France,  Mr.  Harley  and  Mr.  St,  John. 
It  seemed  to  him  too  hazardous  to  attempt  the 
design  at  the  fulf  board  ;  not  in  regard  of  his  own 
life  (that  was  already  devoted),  but  lest  they 
should  not  be  both  involved.    It  appeared  reasoLi- 
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able  to  him,  that  if,  upon  the  pretence  of  disco- 
very, he  could  get  Mr.  St.  John  to  withdraw, 
Mr.  Harley  might  possibly  be  of  the  party,  and 
he  have  a  chance  to  murder  both  before  they 
could  be  assisted.     Accordingly,    when  he  was 
pressed  to  discover,  he  desired  to  speak  with  Mr. 
St  John  apart.     The  secretary  told  him,   "That 
was  impracticable :  he  was  before  the  whole  com? 
mittee  as  a  criminal ;    and  what  he  had  to  say, 
must  be  said  to  all."    Upon  Guiscard's  persisting 
to  speak  only  to  the  secretary,  they  went  to  ring 
the  bell,  to  call  in  the  messengers,  to  carry  hira 
away;  which  he  observing,  cried  out,  "That  is 
hard  !  not  one  word  !  pas  un  mot  /"   and,  stoopr 
ing  down,  said,  ^^  J'en  veuxdoncd,  toL   Then  have 
at  thee ! "   so  stabbed  Mr.  Harley,    Redoubling 
the  stroke,    t,he  penknife  broke,  which   he  was 
not  sensible  of;    but  rushing  on  toward  Mr.  St. 
John,  overthrew  the  clerks'  table   that  stood  be- 
tween.    Mr.  St.  John  saw  !^r.  Harley  fall ;    and 
cried  out,  "The  villain  has  killed  Mr.  Harley!" 
Then  he  gave  him  a  wound,  as  did  the  duke  of 
Ormond  and  the  duke  of  Newcastle.     Mr.  St 
John  was  resolved   to  have  killed  him,  but  that 
he  saw  Mr.  Harley  got  up  and  walking  about,  and 
heard  earl  Poulett  cry  out,  "not  to  kill  Guis- 
card."    The  messengers   laid  hold  of  him,  and 
tore  his  coat     He  raged,  he  struggled,  he  over- 
threw several  of  them,  with  the  strength  of  one 
desperate  or  frantick,  till  at  last  they  got  him 
down,   by  pulling  him  backward  by  the  cravat 
Like  a  lion   taken   in   the   toils,  he   foamed,  he 
grinned,  his  countenance  seemed  despoiled  of  the 
aspect  of  any  thing  human ;    his  eyes  gleamed 
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fire,  despair,  and  fury*.  He  cried  out  to  the 
duke  of  Oi  mond,  whilst  they  were  binding  hini, 
amid  his  execrations  and  his  raving,  '*  My  Lord 
Ormond,  Pourquoine  moi  depSchez  vous  ?  Why 
do  you  not  dispatch  met?"  The  noble  duke 
made  this  memorable  answer,  ^^  Ce  n'est pas  faffair 
46S  honnites  gens ;  c'cst  r affair  d'un  autre.  It  is 
not  the  work  of  gentlemen;  it  is  the  work  of 

Otl>CJ»/' 

*  ^f  In  one  great  JVbir,  superior  to  an  age. 

The  full  extremes  of  Nature's  force  we  find ; 
How  heavenly  virtue  can  exalt,  or  rage 
Infernal  can  degrade,  the  human  mind. 

While  the  fierce  monk  does  at  his  trial  stand ; 

tje  chews  revenge,  abjuring  his  offence; 
Guile  in  his  tongue,  and  murder  in  his  hand, 

He  stabs  his  judge,  to  prove  his  innocence. 

The  guilty  stroke,  and  torture  of  the  steel 

InfixM,  our  dauntless  Briton  scarce  perceives : 

The  wounds  his  country  from  his  death  must  feel. 
The  Patriot  views ;  for  these  alone  he  grieves." 

pRjoR,  Verses  to  Mr.  Harley. 

t  Mons.  Mesnager  says,  Mr.  Harley  was  stabbed,  ^*  by  tm 
scSUrat  FrangoiSf  a  French »  miscreant,  at  the  council-board, 
where  that  wretch  >yas  brought  to  be  examifled;"  and  adds,  in  a 
strain  of  national  vanity,  "They  may  take  notice  in  England, 
how  good  judges  we  are  of  men  in  France  ;  and  believe  they  have 
reasonr  to  be  wary  how  they  entertain  any,  whom  the  wisest 
prince  on  earth,  than  whom  none  sees  farther  into  the  merits  o( 
men,  has  di!termined  to  be  worthless,  and  not  fit  to  be  employed/' 
See  Minutes  of  the  Negotiations  of  Mons.  Mesnager  at  the  Court 
of  England,  during  the  four  last  Years  of  the  Reign  of  her  late 
Majesty  Queen  Anne,  containing  many  curious  Particulars  of 
Jhose  Times;  transluied  from  t^jC  French  in  1717?  and  published! 
^  second  time  in  \JS6,    N. 
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Let  us  turn  our  eyes  from  so  detestable  an  ob* 
ject,  to  another  not  iess  surprising,  thoUgh  of  a 
quite  different  kind ;  where  we  shall  behold  a  gen- 
tleman, arrived  by  long  practice  to  that  difficult 
attainment  of  possessing  his  soul  in  all  conditions, 
in  all  accidents,  whether  of  life  or  death,  with 
moderation.  This  is  the  man  that  may  truly  be 
said  to  know  himself,  whom  even  assassination 
cannot  surprise ;  to  whom  the  passions  are  in 
such  obedience,  they  never  contend  for  sway, 
nor  attempt  to  throw  him  from  his  guard,  Mr. 
Harley,  falling  back  in  his  chair,  by  the  re- 
doubled stroke  that  was  given  him,  and  seeing 
them  busy  about  taking  Guiscard,  by  whom  he 
imagined  himself  killed,  did  not  call  or  cry  for 
help :  but,  getting  up  as  well  as  he  could  of  him* 
self,  applied  his  handkerchief  to  the  wound,  to 
stop  the  blood,  and  keep  out  the  air,  walking 
about  the  room  till  they  had  time  to  come  to  him, 
not  complaining  nor  accusing,  nor  encouraging 
them  to  revenge  him  upon  Guiscard  ;  his  counte- 
nance serene,  unaltered ;  so  that,  from  his  own 
behaviour,  all  his  friends,  particularly  his  tenderest 
Mr.  St.  John,  hoped  he  was  but  slightly  hurt. 
When  Busiere,  the  surgeon,  searched  the  wound, 
they  were  all  surprised  to  find  it  so  dangerous ; 
the  penknife  was  struck  aslant  and  buried  in  the 
wound,  which  Mr.  Harley  himself  took  out, 
wiped,  called  for  the  handle,  and  said,  "  They 
belong  to  me."  He  asked  *'  if  the  wound  were 
mortal,  as  he  had  aifairs  to  settle."  Even  in  our 
incredulous  age,  we  may  term  his  escape  a  mira- 
cle :  the  blow  was  struck  exactly  upon  his  breastr 
bone,  which  broke  the  knife ;  had  it  been  an 
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nch  lower,  it  had  touched  the  diaphragma,  and 
ill  the  world  could  not  have  saved  his  life  :    or  a 
laiPs  breadth  deeper  it  would   have   reached  his 
leart.     I  have  heard  it  affirmed,  "  that,   if  one 
should  attempt  a  thousand  times   at  an  imitatiqn 
>f  Guiscard's  design,  without  his  rage  and  force; 
aot  once  in  that  thousand  times  would  it  be  proba- 
ble that  a  life  could  escape  the  blow,  as  Mr,  Harley's 
has  done."     He  had  a  double  deliverance,  first 
From  the  knife  striking  upon  the  breastbone,  and 
then  from  its  breaking  there ;    he  must  else  have 
infallibly  been  murdered  by  the  repetition  of  the 
blow.     Neither  was  the  cure  less  doubtful ;  the 
contusion  was  more  dans:erous  than  the  wound 
itself:  about  a  week  after,  thfe  bruised  blood  feU 
down,  which  held  his  life  in  suspense.     He  had 
been  ill  for  some  time  before,  and  was  not  as  yet 
recovered. 

As  soon  as  Mr.  Harley  was  dressed,  he  ordered 
the  surgeon  to  take  care  of  mons.  de  Guiscard ; 
and  was  himself  carried  home  in  a  chair,  followed 
by  the  lamentations  and  prayers  of  the  people  for 
his  recovery,  who  attended  him  to  his  own  door 
with  their  sighs  and  sorrows. 

The  bold  marquis,  though  subdued,  was  still 
untamed :  his  fury,  despair,  and  desire  of  instant 
Jeath,  made  him  use  his  efforts  to  prevent  the 
good  intentions  of  the  surgeon  and  the  assistants. 
They  were  forced  to  keep  him  down  by  strength 
of  hand,  whilst  his  wounds  were  searched  and 
dressed ;  after  which,  he  was  sent  to  Newgate, 
where  he  continued  in  the  same  violence  of  mind. 
He  begged  to  die,  he  strove  to  die,  by  rubbing 
4iie  plasters  from  his  wounds ;  to  prevent  which, 
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there  were  persons  perpetually  employed  to  watch 
on  each  side  the  bed. 

If  we  read  hh  sentiments  in  his  own  Memoirs, 
we  may  find  they  were  always  disposed  to  violence. 
Speaking  to  those  whom  he -would  draw  into  a 
confederacy  against  the  king,  "  That  it  was  bet- 
ter to  die  once  for  all,  than  to  die  in  a  manner  a 
thousand  times  a  day,  always  at  the  mercy  of 
men  who  made  it  their  business  to  embitter  their 
life,  and  make  it  insupportable,"  p.  8. — In  another 
place,  **  How  can  we  better  spend  some  few  and 
uncertain  days,  which  every  momQfit  are  ended 
by  some  disease,  by  misfortune,  or  old  age,  than 
by  making  our  name  famous  and  immortal?'' 
p.  14. — And  thus,  "Pusillanimous  men,  who,  for 
want  of  courage,  dare  not  attempt  any  thing  at 
their  peril,  will  never  see  an  end  of  their  misfor*- 
tune."  p.  46. 

These  being  his  avowed  tenets,  may  give  us 
some  light  into  a  design  so  execrable,  that  it 
were  sin  to  look  into  it  with  any  other  eyes  but 
detestation.  Mons.  de  Guiscard  was  to  reconcile 
himself  to  France ;  which  could  not  probably  be 
done,  but  by  something  more  notorious  than  hia 
disaffection.  Upon  his  deathbed  examination, 
be  told  the  lords,  "  There  was  something  horrible 
lie  h^d  to  tell  them  ! — for  which  he  ought  to  be 
torn  in  pieces! — something  inconceivable  !— ex- 
ceeding all  barbarity !" — there  he  stopped,  as  if 
for  breath,  a  reanjmation  of  spirits,  or  to  recoU 
lect  what  he  had  to  say.  After  a  while,  seeing 
he  did  not  proceed,  they  reminded  him  to  go  on. 
He  repeated  tliose  and  many  more  such  expres- 
sions.     Being  pressed   to  proceed,  he  fell  inti^ 
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something  very  trifling,  which  he  knew  they  knew 

already;    said,    *'  It  was   no  matter — content — 
content — ^"  meaning  to  die. 

Upon  their  examination  of  him  in  Newgate,  he 
«eemed  to  boa^t  his  resolution  ai\d  performance; 
bad  them  **judge  what  he  was  able  to  do  in  a 
good  cause,  had  they  thought  fit  to  employ  and 
trust  him,  since  he  could  go  so  far  in  an  ill  one." 
The  vanity  of  his  nation  kept  him  company  to 
the  last :  he  valued  himself  upon  his  intrepidity, 
his  contempt  of  death,  and  thirst  of  honour,  &c. 
The  last  time  the  lords  were  with  him,  he  desired 
Mr.  St.  John's  hand,  and  said  '^  Pardonne,  par^ 
donne''  Mr.  St.  John  replied,  ^'  Je vous pardonne 
' — Dieu  vous  pardonne  !  " — Guiscard  repeating 
V*  Content — content" — he  became  delirious. 

The  roughness  of  his  nature  seems  to  have 
hindered  him  from  encouraging  that  remorse 
which  approaching  death  might  occasion ;  else 
we  should  doubtless  have  had  disclosed  the 
blackest  scene  that  any  age  has  shown.  It  is  very 
well  known  the  eager  desire  he  had  for  some  time 
expressed  to  see  the  queen  alone ;  the  pretence  of 
that  audience  he  so  earnestly  importuned  was, 
*'To  get  his  pension  assured."  He  was  of  late 
often  found  in  the  anti-chamber,  and  at  the  back 
stairs.  He  generally  carried  a  bottle  of  poison 
about  him,  supposed  to  answer  the  disappoint- 
ment of  some  foreseen  event.  This,  compared 
with  his  own  words,  and  several  letters  from 
France  and  Holland  at  that  time  mentioning  it 
was  expected  they  should  hear  of  a  coup  d'Mat  en 
Angleterre^  makes  it  almost  past  doubt  that 
hi  did  design  to  kill  the  queen ;  and  failing  of  his 
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attempt  there,  stabbed  Mr.  Harley,  as  by  his  own 
confession  he  would  have  done  Mr.  St.  John, 
because  they  were  the  two  important  hves  that 
gave  dread  and  anguish  to  that  monarch,  who 
has  so  long  and  often  been  the  terrour  of  others. 

The  queen,  all  merciful  and  saintlike  as  she  is, 
had  herself  the  goodness  (notwithstanding  ap- 
pearances were  against  him,  in  the  supposition  of 
his  horrible  intentions  to  destroy  her)  to  appoint 
two  surgeons,  and  two  physicians  to  attend  him 
in  Newgate,  with  whatever  was  befitting  a  n)an 
of  family.  This  gracious  treatment  could  de- 
part only  from  a  mind  so  conversant  with 
Heaven,  so  near  of  kindred,  as  that  of  our  pious 
queen. 

Her  cares  and  prayers  *  were  the  balm  that 
healed  Mr.  Harley's  wound.  The  honour  that 
was  done  him  by  the  address  of  parliament  will 
never  be  forgotten ;  nor  her  majesty's  gracious 
answer.  It  is  remarkable,  that  when  it  was 
brought  into  the  house  of  lords  f,  the  whigs  all 
went  out,  except  one,  who  raised  a  weak  objec- 

*  "  Mean  tirae  thy  pain  is  gracious  Anna's  care ; 
Our  queen,  our  saint,  with  sacrificing  breath, 
Softens  thy  anguish :  in  her  powerful  prayer 
She  pleads  thy  service,  and  forbids  thy  death. 

Great  as  thou  art,  thou  canst  demand  no  more, 
A  breast  bewailed  by  earth,  preserved  by  Heaven! 

No  higher  can  aspiring  virtue  soar : 

Enough  to  thee  of  grief  and  fame  is  given." 

t  It  was  a  joint  address  of  both  houses;  but  was  first  moved 
in  the  house  of  commons  March  9,  and  immediately  agreed  to 
by  the  lords.    Guiscard  is  called  in  it  "  a  French  papist.^    N. 
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tioti,    '*  that  monsieur  de  Guiscard    was   not  a 
papist  convict."- 

Notwithstanding  the  surgeons  and  physicians 
art    and   care,    monsieur   de   Guiscard    died   in 
Newgate.     His   wounds,    of  which   he  received 
four,    in  the  forepart  of  his  body,   were  cured; 
the  fifth*  was  in  his  back,  which,  the  surgeons 
deposed,  was  not  mortal.     The  jury  gave  in  their 
verdict,  "  That  his  bruises  wxre  the  cause  of  his  • 
death."    It  appeared,  upon   the  examination   of 
Mr.  Wilcox,  the  queen's  messenger,  that  it  was 
he  that  wounded  the  marquis  in  the  back,  and 
gave  him  those  bruises  of  which  he  died.     Mon- 
sieur de  Guiscard,    in  struggHng    with  Wilcox, 
threw    him    against    a   window,    which    caused 
him   to  void  above  a  quart  of  blood  the   same 
night. 

His  resolution,  or  rather  obstinacy,  continued 
to  the  last:  he  would  not  permit  his  wounds  to 
be  dressed,  nor  accepted  of  any  nourishment  but 
what  was  forced  upon  him :  he  made  no  profession 
of  religion,  had  no  show  of  remorse  or  con- 
trition, nor  desired  the.  assistance   of  a  priestfr 

*  This  wound-  Guiscard  never  discovered  to  the  surgeons  till  it 
had  festered  to  the  most  amazing  degree.  Two  quarts  of  old 
clotted  blood  came  out  of  his  side  two  dayb  before  he  died.     N. 

t  The  author  of  the  "Political  State"  (who  never  failed 
catching  at  every  opportunity  of  abusing  Dr.  Swift)  has  severely 
reprehended  this  "  Narrative,"  though  he  has  copied  from  it  very 
liberally.  The  above  passage,  in  particular,  he  has  taken  upoa 
him  to  censure;  and  asserts,  that  Guiscard  desired  Mr.  Busiere 
to  send  for  a  priest;  who  told  .him,  "he  was  acquainted  with 
none ;  his  business  was  only  to  dress  him :  and  if  he  wanted  a 
{>riesty    he  must  apply  himself    to  others." — It  is  amusing  to 
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He,  was  privately  interred  *,  by  order  from  tbc 
court — a  mercy  no  nation  but  ours  would  have 
conferred  upon  a  spy,  a  traitor,  and  an  assassinf  ! 
Isit  not  obvious  to  all  England,  what  had  been 
our  distress,  in  the  confusion  wherein  so  long  a 
run  of  mismanagement  has  plunged  us,  if  Heaven 
had  permitted  the  knife  of  a  barbarous  foreignei 
to  have  robbed  us  of  a  minister,  whose  conduct, 
wise,  stedfast,  vigorous,  extrioates  our  affairs, 
and  embroils  the  enemy  J?  Does  not  the  flourish- 
ing church  of  England  OM^e  him  all  things  for 
her  deliverance  from  presbytery  and  atheism ;  a 
miracle  no  less  seasonable,  than  M^hen  she  was  as- 
saulted by  all  the  force  of  Rome  ?  Were  he  not  a 
if  nceie  worshipper  at  our  increasing  altars,  would 


observe  with  what  dignity  our  author  maintained  his  just  supe- 
riority over  the  swarm  of  scribblers  who  continually  infested 
him.  They  were  treated  by  him,  as  they  deserved,  with  the  most 
sovereign  contempt.  Of  the  writer  of  the  "  Political  State/' 
he  says,  *'  One  Boyer,  a  French  dog,  has  abused  me  in  a  pamphlet 
(*An  account  of  the  State  and  Progress  of  the  present  Negocia- 
tion  of  Peace,'  &c.)  ;  and  I  have  got  him  in  a  messenger's  hands ; 
the  secretary  promises  me  to  swinge  him.  Lord  treasurer  told  me 
last  night  that  he  had  the  honour  to  be  abused  with  me  in  a 
pamphlet.  I  must  make  that  rogue  an  example,  for  a  warning 
to  others/'    Journal  to  Stella,  Oct.  i6,  IJ 1 1.     N. 

*  He  died  in  the  fifty-second  year  of  his  age,     N. 

t  In  the  "  Comitia  Philologica  Academiae  Oxoniensis,  1713/' 
is  a  prose  oration  by  H.  Muxloe,  A.  B.  under  the  title  of  "  Furor 
Guiscardinus/'  where  the  circumstances  of  this  horrid  trans- 
action are  properly  enlarged  upon.     N. 

I  This  great  minister  was,  in  the  following  year,  in  danger  of 
losing  his  life  by  another  scene  of  treachery ;  which  is  mentioned 
^  by  Dr.  Swift,  in  his  Journal  to  Stella^  Nov.  15,  J7i2.    N. 
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he  not  reduce  rather  than  multiply*  ?  Is  not  even 
our  gracious  sovereign  indebted  to  him,  for  scat- 
tering those  persons  from  about  her,  whose  ex- 
cessive tyranny  strove  to  rilin  all  those  who  aimed 
to  come  at  the  queen  but  by  them  ?  Does  he  not 
sacrifice  his  quiet  to  the  good  of  his  country, 
without  enriching  his  own  family  with  her  trea- 
sure, or  decking  himself  with  her  honours  ;i 
though  she  has  none  but  what,  with  pride  and 
joy,  she  is  ready  to  bestow  upon  him  ?  Was  not 
his  blood  (even  now  devoted  to  the  restless 
genius  of  France)  spilt  in  dread  of  his. pursuits 
and  endeavours  to  reduce  that  monarch  to  huma- 
nity and  reason  ?  Is  not  his  modtjsty  so  excessive, 
that  he  conceals,  from  those  persoiis'  who  have 
treated  him  as  a  traitor,  the  extent  of  his  power, 
lest  he  should  seem  to  insidt  their  disgrace  ? 
Free  from  that  false  delicacy  which  so  often 
jnakes  people  uneasy  at  what  either  the  mistaken 
or  our  enemies'  say  of  us ;  his  actions  have  their 
foundation  on  solid  judgment,  propped  by  a  most 
extensive  genius,  unlimited  foresight,  and  im- 
movable prudence.  France  records  her  Richelieu, 
Mazarin,  and  Louvois :  we  talk  with  veneration 
of  the  Cecils.  But  posterity  shall  boast  of  Har- 
ley,  as  a  prodigy,  in  whom  the  spring  is  pure  as 
the  stream ;  not  troubled  by  ingratitude  or 
avarice,  nor  its  beauty  deformed  by  the  feature 
of  any  vice.  The^  coming  age  will  envy  ours  a 
minister  of  such  accumulated  worth;  they  will 
see  and  know  how  happy  we  were.     Why  theii 

'    ♦  Alluding  to  his  patronizing  the  bill  for  building  fifty  new 
churches.     N. 

VOL  III,  A   a 
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should  we  ourselves  be  wilfully  blind,  or  wil- 
fully ignorant  of  it?  Is  it  not  his  distress  to  be 
born  among  a  people  so  divided?  could  be  in 
any  other  country  have  failed  of  universal  love 
and  veneration?  How  long  shall  our  divisions 
make  us  the  sport  and  proverb  of  the  neighbour- 
ing nations  ?  Monsieur  Quillet,  by  the  purity  of 
his  Latin,  has  diffused  our  character  throughout 
the  world ;  and  when  the  curious  would  be  in- 
formed  of  the  genius  the  British  people,  the 
learned  refer  to  him  * :  It  is  thought  the  most 
beautiful  part  of  his  Callipcedia;  and,  however 
the  spirit  of  the  author  may  have  suffered  by  the 
change,  I  will  present  it  to  the  reader  in  tbe^ 
English  translator's  words  f  • 

**  If  then  from  Calais  you  design  to  land 
On  England's  vile,  unhospitable  strand, 
There  you  shall  find  a  race  of  monstrous  men, 
Where  mangled  princes  strew  the  cyclups'  den. 
A  false,  ungrateful,  and  rebellious  brood, 
New  from  aslaughter'd  monarch's  sacred  blood. 
They  break  all  laws,  all  fancies  they  pursue, 
And  follow  all  religions  but  the  true. 
All  there  are  priests,  each  differently  prays. 
And  worships  Heaven   ten  thousand  different 
M'ays. 

*  Lib.  iv.  ver.  S — 25.  It  is  but  common  justice  to  Qbsenre, 
vnth  Mr.  Rowe,  that  this  character  of  our  Nation  was  given  in 
the  time  of  the  civil  war;  which  makes  .the  severe  censure  agret 
very  well  with  those  days  of  confusion  and  villany.     N. 

t  We  have  not  scrupled  to  substitute  Mr.  Rowe's  translatioDi 
in  which  the  original  has  suffered  less  by  the  change.     ^« 
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I 

If  by  the  mob  the  canting  fool's  admir'd, 
The  brother's  gifted,  and  the  saint  inspir'd. 
Hence  the  fanaticks  rave,  and  wildly  storm, 
Convert  by  pistol,  and  by  pike  reform. 
Nor  are  th'  enthusiasts  so  abhorrent  growu 
To  holy  ceremonious  rites  alone : 
An  Enghshman  on  all  extremes  will  run, 
And  by  consent  be  wilfully  undone. 
If  an  opinion  thwart  what  ancients  wrofe, 
He  catches  it,  and  bosoms  up  the  thought. 
Alcides  would  his  club  as  soon  resign, 
As  he  a  darling  heresy  decline. 

*'  Yet  we  must  do  the  sons  of  England  right : 
Some  stars  shinie  through  the  hormur  of  the 

night. 
For  navigation,  and  for  skill  renown'd 
In  sailing  the  terraqueous  globe  around. 
'    To  them  no  shore's  untried,  no  sea's  unknown^ 
Where  waves  have  npurmur'd,  and  where  wind9 

have  blown. 
Typhis  and  Jason,  who  in  Argo  came,  ^ 

Lay  no  pretensions  to  so  just  a  fame,  f 

As  Ca'endish,  Willoughby,  and  Drake's  im-  i 

mortal  name."  J 

Is  it  not  time  to  redeem  our  character,  that  the 
world,  in  applauding  our  courage,  may  no  longer 
object  our  divisions  ?  Though  we  disagree  in  re- 
ligion ;  yet,  for  common  good,  we  should, 
methinks,  be  glad ,  to  unite  in  politicks.'  Oup 
ceremonies  may  differ,  but  our  essentials  are  thcr 
same;  and  to  people  of  reason,  one  Avould 
imagine,  there  needed  not  much  persuasion,    to 

A  a  2 
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join  in  those  advantageous  particulars,  reputation 
and  interest. 

Parties  break  their  force  against  one  another, 
do  the  work  of  ouf  foei,  are  weakened  by  perpe- 
tual animosities,  hate  their  adversary  at  home 
much  more  strenuously  than  a  foreign  enemy,  in- 
^capacitate. themselves  from  doing  all  the  injury 
they  should  to  France,  all  the  good  they  ought 
to  England.  Our  piques  and  distastes  for  trifles 
have  run  us  up  to  frenzy ;  the  world  beholds  the 
hatred  and  aversion  among  us  as  lunacy  in  our 
blood,  incurable  but  by  letting  forth  ;  they  fore- 
see and  long  for  a  civil  war,  to  reduce  us  to  misery 
and  reason ;  they  flatter  themselves^  that  our  dis- 
sensions tend  that  way,  and  prophecy  they  can 
have  no  end  but  \\^ith  our  ruin. 

It  is  ourselves  only  can  disappoint  the  hopes  of 
our  enemies,  and  extricate  ourselves.  The  very 
Mahometans  claim  our  pity,  for  being  misled  by 
the  grand  impostor;  and  shall  a  fellow  christian 
be  hated  ?  Have  we  no  arguments  but  bitterness 
and  reproach?  must  we  continue  as  violent 
against  our  neigbour  at  home,  as  brave  in  the 
field  abroad  ?  If  we  were  not  all  Britons,  or 
had  different  interests,  something  might  be  said 
for  that  eager  desire  af  ruin,  so  conspicuous  in 
the  contending  parties. 

How  ridiculous  it  appears  to  a  reasonable  man, 
who  reflects  how  greatly  our  happy  constitution. 
is  envied  by  our  enemies,  and  how  Uttle  valued 
or  enjoyed  by  ourselves } .  We  boaet  of  liberty, 
and  yet  do  all  jve  can  to  enslave  others  to  our  opi- 
nions;   meanwhile  the  common  interest  of  thft 
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island   is  lost  or  forgotteil,  in  the  desire  of  grati- 
fying our  particular  revenge  and  aversions. 

We  have  now  a  queen  and  ministry  of  consum-  "^ 
mate  piety,  prudence,  and  abilities,  who  kno^v 
the  true  interest  of  England,  and  will  pursue  it. 
The  church  is  delivered  fi*om  oppression  arid 
fears ;  religion  secured,  according  to  every  En- 
glishman's heart's  desire.  What  should  we  next 
consider,  but  the  interest  of  the  body  politick? 
Which  way  can  that  be  so  eflfectually  carried  on, 
as  by  calming  our  heats  and  animosities,  by  taking 
off  the  veil  of.  prejudice  and  party  which  so  long 
has  blinded  us ;  to  have  every  individual  consider 
what  would  be  for  the  good  of  the  whole,  and 
sincerely  to  give  into  it?  Were  these  measures 
faithfully  pursued,  France  could  never  be  for- 
midable  to  England  ;  nor  the  protestant  religion 
here  be  under  any  apprehension  from  the  restless 
and  encroaching  spirit  of  the  Roman, 


THE  CONGRATULATORY  SPEECH  OF  WILLIAM 
'  BROMLEY,  ESQ.  SPEAK^ER  OF  THE  HONOUR- 
ABLE HOUSE  OF  COMMONS,  TO  THE  RIGHT 
HONOURABLE  ROBERT  HARLEY,  ESQ.  CHAN- 
CELLOR OF  HER  majesty's  EXCHEQIUER,  UPON 
HIS  ATTENDING  THE  SERVICE  OF  THE  HOUSE 
OF  COMMONS,  ON  THURSDAY,  THE  SStH  01* 
APRIL,  1711;  TOGETHER  WITH  THE  CHAN- 
CELLOR OF  THE  exchequer's  ANSWER*, 

Mercuriiy  11  DieAprilis^  1711. 

Resolved,  Nemine  Contradicente, 
That  when  the  Right  Honourable  Robert  Har^ 
ley,  Esq.  Chancellor  of  her  Majesty's  Exchequer, 
attends  the  service  of  this  House,  the  Speaker  do, 
in  the  name  of  this  House,  congratulate  the  said 
Mr.  Harley's  escape  and  recovery,  from  the  bar- 
barous and  villanous  attempt  made  upon  him  by 
the  Sieur  de  Guiscard. 

m 

Veneris^  27  Di€  Jprilis^  1711. 

Oi;dered, 

That  Mr.  Speaker  be  desired  to  print  his  con- 
gratulatory Speech  to  Mr.  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, yesterday,  with  the  Answer  of  Mr.  Chan* 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  the  same. 

Mr.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
When  the  barbarous  and  villanous  attempt  made 
upon  you   by  the  Sieur  de  Guiscard,   a  French 

*  See  in  vol.  iv.  Examiner,  No.  XLI.     N. 
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Papist,  was  communicated  to  this  House,  they 
immediately  declared,  they  were  most  deeply  afr 
fected  to  find  such  an  instance  of  inveterate  ma- 
lice  against  you.  And,  observing  how  you  h^ve 
been  treated  by  some  persons,  they  concluded, 
they  had  reason  jto  believe,  That  your  fidelity  to 
her  Majesty,  and  zeal  for  her  service,  had  drawn 
upon  you  the  hatred  of  all  the  abettors  of  popery 
and  faction. 

In  this  opinion  they  must  be  abundantly  cqn- 
firmed,  since  the  Lords  and  the  Queen  have  con- 
curred with  them. 

Sir,    If  your  fidelity  to  her  Majesty,  and  zeal 
for  her  service,  could  ever  be  doubted,  and  wanted 
any  testimonials  to  prove  them,  you  have  now  the 
^Tiost  honourable,  the  most  ample,  and  the  most 
undeniable,  that  can  be  given;  and  after  these,  it 
would  be  an  unpardonable  presumption  in  me,  to 
imagine  I  could  add  to  them,  by  saying  any  thing 
of  ypur  faithful  discharge  of  those  grpat  trusts 
you  have  been  honoured  with.     To  which  your 
eminent  abilities  at  first  recommended  you,  and 
your  distinguishing  merits  have  since  justified  her" 
•Majesty's  wise  choice. 

Your  very  enemies,  Sir,  acknowledge  this,  by^ 
their   unwearied  and  restless  endeavours  as:ains 
your  person  and  reputation. 

God  be  thaiiked,  they  have  been  hithprto  dis 
appointed ;  and  have  not  been  able  to  accomplisl 
what  their  inveterate,  but  impotent,  malice  ha 
designed  against  both. 

And  niay  the  game  Providence,  that  has  won 
derfuUy  preserved  you  from  some  unparallele 
attempts ;  and  that  has  raised  you  up  to  be  a:?^ 
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instrument  of  great  good  in  a  very  critical  junc- 
ture, when  it  was  much  wanted,  continue  still  to 
.preserve  so  invaluable  a  life,  for  tlie  perfecting  of 
what  is  so  happily  begun^  that  we  may  owe  to 
your  counsels,  and  to  your  conduct  (under  her 
Majesty)  the  maintenance  and  firm  establishment 
of  our  Constitution  in  Church  and  State. 

These  expectations,  Sir,  have  filled  this  House 
with  an  inexpressible  satisfaction  for  your  escape 
^nd  recovery,  which  they  have  unanimously  com- 
manded me  to  congratulate.  I  do  therefore,  in 
the  name  of  this  House,  congratulate  your  escape 
and  recovery  from  the  barbarous  and  villanous 
jattcmpt  made  upon  you  by  the  Sieurde  Guiscard, 


The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequefs  Answer. 

Mr.  Speaker, 

The  honour  this  House  has  done  me,  which  you 
have  expressed  in  so  obliging  a  manner,  is  a  suf- 
ficient reward  for  the  greatest  merit.  I  am  sure, 
it  so  far  exceeds  my  deserts,  that  all  I  can  do  or 
suffer  for  the  Publick,  during  the  whole  course  of 
my  life,  will  still  leave  me  in  debt  to  your  goodr 
pess. 

By  the  acceptance  you  have  vouchsafed  my 
poor  service,  how  noble  an  encouragement,  worthy 
of  you,  has  this  House  given  all  our  fellow  sub- 
jects, to  exert  themselves  in  the  glorious  cause  of 
preserving  the  Constitution  in  Church  and  State,  ' 
^pd  in  loyalty  to  the  best  of  Sovereigns ! 
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This,  without  doubt,  was  your  view;  and  this 
may  conviace  all  who  are  not  designedly  obsti- 
nate, how  dear  the  true  interest  of  the  Nation  is 
to  this  Honourabk  Assembly. 

Sir,  The  undeserved  favour  I  have  received  thh 
day,  is  deeply  imprinted  in  my  heart ;  and  when- 
ever I  look  upon  my  breast,  it  will  put  me  in  mind 
of  the  thanks  due  to  God,  my  duty  to  the  Queen, 
and  that  debt  of  gratitude  and  service  I  must  al- 
ways owe  to  this  Honourable  House,  to  you, 
Mr*  Speaker,  and  to  every  particular  Member. 


THE 

REASONS 

WHICH  INPUCED 

HER     MAJESTY 

TO  CEEATE  THE 

RIGHT  HONOURABLE 

jROBERT    PARLEY,     ESQ. 

A  PEER  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 


V. 


PREAMBLE  TO  THE  :PATENT  FOR  CREATING  THB 
RIGHT  HONOURABLE  ROBERT  HARLEY,  ESQ. 
EARL   OF    OXFORD,  ^TC; 

VcUANTAM  ab  2equ6  Principe  gratiam  prome^^ 
reri  potuit  Vir  illustri  et  pcrantiqua  gente  ortus,. 
ingenio  ad  magna  natus,  ad  m^ora  eruditione 
^mnigena  institutus,  diuturno  reruni  civilium  usu 
€xercitus,  in  diversissimis  administrandsp  Reipub- 
licas  nmneribus  sunima  cuaji  laude,  et  suo  satis  cum 
periculo  versatus :  Tantam  perdilectus  et  perquajgoi 
fidelis  Consiliarius  noster  Robeitus  Harley  merito. 
a  nobis  consequi  debet,  Hie,  unus  a  fiequentis* 
simo  communium  consilio  per  tres  cpntinuo  vicesj, 
orator  evocatus  est,  immo  unus,  et  illam  Catbe- 
dram  tenuit,  et  nobis  eodem  tempore  ab  Epistolis 
fuit,  utrique  baud  quaquam  impar  provinciae,  of- 
ficia  enim  adeo  inter  se  visa  dissidere,  illi  facile 
erat  conciliare  qui  hominum  animos  temperare  at- 
que  inflectere  pari  prudentia  et  authoritate  potuit, 
qui  populi  jura  sac  tueri  novit  ut  nihil  interim  M a- 
jestati  Regise  decederet,  quique  penitus  intellexit 
quam  pulchre  consistere  posset  cum  Libertate  Im- 
perium.  Gemino  hoc  munere  decurso,  cum  respi- 
rasset  paululum,  iErarii  nostri  curam  Quoestor  sus- 
tinuit,  late  grassanti  peculatus  pesti  coercendae, 
novisque  ad  alterum  orbem  commercii  instituendis 
consuluit  et  m\rh  sagax  laborantibus  fisci  rebus 
tam  opportune  nuper  succurrit  ut  liberatani  ab  eo 
fidem  publicam  laudet  Senatus  gaudeant  cives  nos 
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etiam  (a  commanibus  enim  commodis  nostra  nun- 
quam  devellimus)  baud  parum  loetemur,  quare 
viro  de  nobis  nostrisque  omnibus  praeclare  merito 
honores,  et  ipsi  et  ipsius  genti  jam  diu  debitos  de- 
cernimus.  Ad  hoc  et  nostra  nos  voluntas  ducit^  et 
totius  Britanniae  vox  hortatur.  Quern  enim  ob  sua 
in  nos  fidissima  studia  perditorum  hominum  odils 
obnoxium  comniemorant,  quern  a  nefarii  parricids 
furore  servatum  gratulantur  Regni  nostri  ordincs, 
is  ne  frustra  servatus  sit,  admonent.  Eorum  lu- 
bentur  favemus  votis,  qui  ad  nos  tam  honesto 
utriusque  Domus  Senatorial  sufFragio  commen- 
datus  accedit,  suum  inter  proceres,  quibus  jam- 
pridem  nobili  majorum  sanguine  et  multijuga  ge- 
neris serie  conjunctus  6st,  habeat  locum,  et  kb 
ilia  urbe  ubi  egregie  vigent  literae  literarum  ipse 
sciens  et  literatorum  fautor,  titulos  suos  feliciter 
fausteque  auspicetun 
Sciatis,  &c. 


Whatever  favour  may  be  merited  from  a  just 
Prince,  by  a  man  born  of  an  illustrious  and  very 
ancient  family  *,  fitted  by  nature  for  great  things^ 
and  by  all  sorts  of  learning  qualified  for  greater; 
constantly  employed  in  the  study  of  state  affairs, 
and  with  the  greatest  praise,  and  no  small  dasger 

*  This  noble  family  is  descended  from  the  ancient  house  of 
the  de  Harlais  in  France.  Their  common  ancestors  were  proba- 
bly a  family  of  that  namq  resident  in  Shropshire  lon|{  before  ilM 
Conquest.     N. 
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exercising  variety  of  offices  in  the  government ; 
so  much  does  our  well- beloved  af  ittteiy  faithful 
counsellor  Robert  Harley  *,:  ,j  ?^ft!tr8en»toov-i 
hands :  he,  who  in  thrt^  suCk;^>^  rv'^rliaiBenti 
was  unanimously  chosen  Speaker;  and,  at  the 
same  time  that  he  filled  the  chair,  was  our  Prin- 
cipal Secretary  of  State!  in  nowise  unequal  to 
either  province.  Places,  so  seemingly  disagree- 
ing, were  easily  reconciled  by  one,  who  knew 
how  with  equal  weight  and  address  to  moderate^ 
and  govern  the  minds  of  men  :  one  who  coiikl 
preserve  the  rights  of  the  People,  without  in- 
flinging  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown ;  and  who 
thoroughly  understood  how  beautifiilly  Govern-^ 
ment  could  consist  M'ith  Liberty.  This  double 
task  being  performed :  after  some  respite,  he  bore 
the  weight  of  our  Exchequer  as  Chancellor,  and 
thereby  prevented  the  farther  plundering  of  the 
Nation ;  and  also  provided  for  the  settling  of  a 
new  trade  to  the  South  Seas;  and  (by  rescuing 
public  credit)  so  opportunely  relieved  the  lan- 
guishing condition  of  the  Treasury,  as  to  deserve 
thanks  from  the  Parliament,  blessings  from  the 
Citizens,  and  from  Us  (who  never  separate  our 
own  interests  from  the  publick)  no  small  approba- 
tion. Therefore  we  decree  to  the  man  that  has 
so  eminently  deserved  of  us  and  of  all  our  sub- 

*  Robert  Harley,  esq.  eldest  son  of  sir  Edward  Harley,  was 
born  in  London,  Dec.  5,  1661.  He  was  educated  at  Shilton,  a 
private  school  in  Oxfordshire,  remarkable  for  producing,  at  the 
^ame  time,  a  lord  high  treasurer  (the  earl  of  Oxford),  a  lord 
high  chancellor  (lord  Harcourt),  a  lord  chief  justice  of  the  com- 
mon please  (lord  Trevor),  and  ten  members  of  the  house  of  com- 
mons, who  were  all  contemporaries  as  well  at  school  as  in  par- 
liament.   N. 
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jects,  those  honours  which  were  long  since  due 
to  him.ai^d')!!^^  family ;  being  induced  thereto  by 
Qtti^ojm^gVSDid  ^pleasure,  and  the  suffrage  of  all 
Great  Britain  r/ifor  we  take  it  as  an  admonition, 
that  he  should  not  in  vain  be  preserved,  whom 
the  states  of  our  realm  have  testified  to  be  ob- 
Boxious  to  the  hatred  of  wicked  men,  upon  ac- 
count of  his  most  faithful  services  to  us,  and  whom 
they  have  congratulated  upon  his  escape  from  the 
rage  of  a  flagitious  parricide*.  We  gladly  indulge 
their  wishes,  that  he,  )vho  comes  thus  rccom- 
n>ended  to  us  by  so  honourable  a  vote  of  both 
houses  of  parliaipent,  should  have  his  seat  among 
the  peers,  to  many  of  whom  his  family  has  been 
long  allied  ;  and  that  he,  who  is  himself  learned, 
and  a  patron  of  learning,  should  happily  take  his 
title  from  that  city,  where  letters  so  gloriously 
flourish.     Now  know  ye,  &c. 

4 

•  See  the  Speaker's  Speech,  p.  359.    N. 


SOME 

REMARKS  UPON  A  PAMPHLET, 

ENTITLED, 

A  LETTER  TO  THE  SEVEN  LORDS  OJP 

THE   COMMITTEE*   APPOINTED 

TO    EXAMINE    GREGG. 

BY    THE    AUTHOR    OF    THE    EXAMINER. 
riRST  PRINTED^  IN  AUGUST  171  !>  FOK  JTOHN  MORPHEW. 


*  The  committee  consisted  of  tfie  dukes  of  Devonshire,  Somer- 
set, and  Bolton  ;  the  earl  of  Wharton  ;  lord  viscount  Townsend ; 
lord  Somers,  and  lord  Halifax.  Gregg  was  tried  at  the  Old 
Bailey,  Jan.  19,  17D7-8,  and  condemned  for  high  UMUion;  but 
^as  not  executed  till  April  28,  17O8.     N. 
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%*  "  The  Ekamh^er  has  been  down  this  month,  and  was  very 
silly  the  five  or  six  last  papers ;  bat  there  is  a  pamphlet  come 
out,  in  aBSwer  to  a  letter  to  the  seven  lords  who  examined  Gregg. 
The  answer  is  by  the  real  author  of  the  Ejcaminer,  as  I  believe, 
for  it  is  very  well  written/'  Journal  to  Stella,  Aug.  24,  171  !• 
— ^Even  to  this  lady,  to  whom  he  usually  writes  with  unreserved 
confidence,  Dr.  Swift  had  not  yet  acknowledged  himself  to  be 
the  author  of  the  Examiner. 

A  volume  of  tracts  in  the  library  of  Isaac  Reed,  esq.  which 
formerly  belonged  to  Charles  Ford,  esq.  the  confidential  friend 
of  Swift,  contains  the  following  articles,  which  Mr.  Ford  attests 
to  be^^  all  writ  by  Dr.  Swift,  now  Dean  of  St.  Patrick's:" 

1  Conduct  of  the  Allies,  4th  edition* 

2  Remarks  on  the  Barrier  Treaty. 

3  Letter  to  the  Lord  Treasurer. 

4  Advice  to  the  Members  of  the  October  Club. 

5  Prior's  Journey  to  Paris. 

6  Letter  to  the  Seven  Lords  of  the  Committee,  &c. 

7  Letter  to  a  Whig  Lord  (Lord  Ashburnham). 

8  Importance  of  the  Guardian. 

9  Preface  to  the  Bishop  of  Sarum's  Introduction,  &c. 

10  Abstract  of  Collins.    ' 

,Oiily  four  of  the  above  tracts  were  published  in  Dr.^  Hawkes* 
worth's  collection.  The  other  six  were,  from  internal  eviden<^ 
first  ftdded  to  the  Dean's  Works  by  the  present  Editor.    N. 


REMARKS,  &c. 


• ) 


JL  HOSE  who  have  given  themselves  the  trouble 
to  write  against  me,  either  in  single  papers  or 
pamphlets,  (and  they  are  pretty  numerous)  do  all 
agree  in  discovering  a  violent  rage,  and  at  the 
same  time  affecting  an  air  of  contempt  toward 
their  adversary  ;  which,  in  my  humble  opinion, 
are  not  very  consistent :  and  therefore  it  is  plain, 
that  their  fury  is  real  and  hearty,  their  contempt 
only  personated.  I  have  pretty  well  studied  this 
matter,  and  would  caution  writers  of  their  stand- 
ard, never  to  engage  in  that  difficult  attempt  of 
despising ;  which  is  a  work  to  be  done  in  cold 
blood,  and  only  by  a  superior  genius,  to  one  at 
some  distance  beneath  him.  s  I  can  truly  affirm, 
I  have  had  a  very  sincere  contempt  for  many  of 
those  who  have  drawn  their  pens  against  me ;  yet 
I  rather  chose  the  cheap  way  of  discovering  it  by 
jBilence  and  neglect,  than  be  at  the  pains  of  new 
terms  to  express  it :  I  have  known  a  lady  value 
herself  upon  a  haughty  disdainful  look,  which 
very  few  understood,  and  nobody  alive  regarded. 
Those  commonplace  terms  of  infamous  scribbler, 
prostitute  libeller,  and  the  like,  thrown  abroad 
without  propriety  or  provocation,  do  ill  personate 
the  true  spirit  of  contempt,  because  they  are  such 
ks  the  meanest  writtr,  whenever  he  pleases,  may 
iise  toward  the  best.    I  remember  iudeed  ^  ^m^ 
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fool,  who,  with  a  great  deal  of  deformity,  car- 
ried the  most  disdainful  look  I  ever  observed  in 
any  countenanpe :  and  it  was  the  most  prominent 
part  of  his  folly  ;  but  he  was  thoroughl]^  in  earn- 
est, which  these  writers  are  not:  for  there  is 
another  thing  I  would  observe,  that  my  antago- 
nists are  most  of  them  so,  in  a  Uteral  sense ; 
breathe  real  vengeance,  and  extend  their  threats 
to  my  person,  if  they  knew  where  to  find  it ; 
wherein  they  are  so  far  from  despising,  that  I  am 
sensible  they  do  me  too  much  honour.  The  au- 
thor of  the  "  Letter  to  the  Seven  Lords,'*  takes 
upon  him  the  three  characters  of  a  despiser,  a 
threatener,  and  a  railer ;  and  succeeds  so  well  in 
the  two  last,  that  it  has  made  him  miscarry  in 
the  first  It  is  no  unwise  proceeding,  which  the 
writers  of  that  side  have  taken  up,  to  scatter  their 
menaces  in  every  paper  they  publish  ;  it  may  per- 
haps look  absurd,  ridiculous,  and  impudent,  in 
people  at  mercy  to  assume  such  a  style ;  but  the 
design  is  right,  to  endeavour  persuading  the 
world  that  it  is  they  who  are  the  injured  party^ 
that  they  are  the  sufferers,  and  have  a  right,  to 
be  angry. 

However,  there  is  one  point,  wherein  these  gea- 
tlemen  seem  to  stretch  this  wise  expedient,  a  little 
farther  than  it  will  allow.  I,  who  for  several 
months  undertook  to  examine  into  the  late,  n^a- 
nagement  of  persons  and  things,  was  content 
sometinies  to  give  only  a  few  hints  of  certain 
matters,  which  1  had  charity  enough  to  wish 
niight  be  buried  for  ever  in  oblivion,  if  the  cofi$r 
dence  of  these  people  had  not  forced  them  from^ 
xife.     Out  instance  whereof^  aifliong^aiainy^  43.  jtbet^ 
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business  of  Gregg,  the  subject  of  a  letter  I  am 
now  considering.  If  this  piece  has  been  written 
by  direction;  as  I  should  be  apt  to  suspect ;  yet> 
I  am  confident,  they  would  not  have  us  think 
so,  because  it  is  a  sort  of  challenge,  to  let  the 
world  into  the  whole  secret  of  Gregg's  affair.  But 
I  suppose  they  are  confident,  it  is  what  I  am  not 
master  of,  wherein  it  is  odds  but  they  may  be 
mistaken ;  for  I  believe  the  memorials  of  that 
tmnsaction  are  better  preserved,  than  they  seem 
to  be  aware  of,  as  perhaps  may  one  day  appear. 

This  writer  is  offended,  because  I  have  said  so 
many  severe  things  with  application  to  particular 
persons.  The  Medley  has  been  often  in  the  same 
story  :  if  they  condemn  it  as  a  crime  in  general, 
I  shall  not  much  object ;  at  least  I  will  allow  it 
should  be  done  with  truth  and  caution  :  but,  by 
what  argument  will  they  undertake  to  prove  that 
it  is  pardonable  on  one  side,  and  not  on  the  other  ? 
Since  the  late  change  of  ministry,  I  have  observed 
many  of  that  party  take  up  a  new  style,  and  tell 
us,  **That  this  way  of  personal  reflection  ought 
not  to  be  endured ;  they  could  not  approve  of 
it;  it  was  against  charity  and  good  manners.'* 
When  the  whigs  were  in  power,  they  took  special 
care  to  keep  their  adversaries  silent ;  then  all  kind 
of  falsehood  and  scurrility  was  doing  good  service 
to  the  cause,  and  detecting  evil  principles.  Now 
that  the  face  of  things  is  changed,  and  we  havfe 
liberty  to  retort  upon  them,  they  are  for  calling 
down  fire  from-  Heaven  upon  us;  though,  by  a 
sort  of  indulgence  which  they  were  strangers  t6, 
we  allow  them,  equal  liberty  of  the  pres^  with 
ourselves ;  and  they  even  now  make  grefater  uSe 
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of  it,  against  persons  in  the  highest  power  and 
credit,  than  we  do  against  those  who  have  been 
discarded,  for  the  most  infamous  abuse  of  both. 

Who  encouraged  and  rewarded  the  Observator 
and  Review,  for  many  years  together,  iti  charging 
the  whole  body  of  the  clergy  with  the  most  odious 
crimes  and  opinions;  in  declaring  all  who  took 
oaths  to  the  government,  and  called  themselves 
tories,  to  be  worse  than  papists  and  nonjurors; 
ifl  exposing  the  universities,  as  seminaries  of  the 
most  pernicious  principles  in  church  and  state;  in 
defending  the  rebellion,  and  the  murder  of  king 
Charles  I.  which  they  asserted  to  be  altogether  as 
justifiable  as  the  late  revolution?  Is  there  a  great 
man  now  in  power,  or  in  any  credit  with  the 
queen,  whom  those  worthy  undertakers  have  not 
-treated,  by  name,  in  the  most  ignominious  man- 
ner? Even  since  this  great  change  of  affairs,  with 
what  amazing  licentiousness  has  the  writer  of  the 
Medley  attacked  every  person  of  the  present 
ministry,  the  speaker  of  the  house  of  commons, 
and  the  whole  senate  !  He  has  turned  into  ridicule 
the  results  of  the  council  and  the  parliament,  as 
well  as  the  just  and  generous  endeavours  of  the 
latter,  to  paj'  the  debts,  and  restore  the  credit  of 
the  nation,  almost  ruined  by  the  corruption  and 
.management  of  his  own  party. 

And  are  these  the  people  who  complain  of  per- 
sonal reflections ;  who  so  confidefitly  invoke  the 
men  in  power  (whom  they  have  so  highly  obliged) 
to  punish  or  silence  me  for  reflecting  on  their  ex* 
plod^d  heroes  ?  Is  there  no  difference  between  men 
chosen  by  the  prince,  reverenced  by  the  people 
for  their  virtue,  and  others  rejected  by  both  for 
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tlie  highest  demerits  ?  Shall  the  Medley  and  his 
brothers  fly  out  with  impunity  against  those  who 
preside  at  the  helm  ?.  and  am  I  ;to  be  torn  in  pieces, 
because  I  censure  others,  who,  for  endeavouring 
to  split  the  vessel  against  a  rock,  are  put  under 
the  hatches  ? 

I  now  proceed  to  the  pamphlet  which  I  intend 
to  consider.  It  is  a  letter  written  to  seven  great 
men,  who  were  appointed  to  examine  GrCgg  in 
Newgate.  The  writer  tells  their  lordships,  that 
the  Examiner  has  charged  them  with  endeavoui*- 
i^g>  by  bribery  and  subornation  of  that  criminal)  to 
takeaway  Mr.  Harley's  hfe.  If  there  be  any  thing 
among  the  papers  I  have  writ,  which  may  be  ap- 
plied to  these  persons,  it  would  have  become  this 
author  to  have  cleared  them  fully  from  the  accu- 
sation, and  then  he  might  at  leisure  have  fallen 
upon,  me  as  a  liar  and  misrepresenter ;  but  of  that 
he  has  not  offered  a  syllable :  the  weight  of  his 
charge  lies  here ;  that  such  an  author  as  the  Ex- 
aminer, should  presume,  by  certain  innuendoes, 
to  accuse  any  great  persons  of  such  a  crime.  My 
business,  in  those  papers,  was  to  represent  facts ; 
aud  I  was  as  sparing  as  possible  of  reflecting  upon 
particular  persons :  but  the  mischief  'is,  that  the 
readers  have  always  found  names  to  tally  with 
those  facts ;  and  I  know  no  remedy  for  this.  As 
for  instance,  in  the  case  here  before  us.  An  un- 
der clerk  in  the  secretary's  office,  of  fifty. pounds 
a  year,  is  discovered  to  hold  correapondenc6  with 
France,  and  apprehended  by  his  master's  order, 
before  he  could  have  opportunity  to;imake  his 
escape  by  the  private  warning  of  a  certain  person, 
a  pro&ssed  enemy  to  the  secretary.  .  The  criminal 
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is  condemned  to  die.  It  is  found,  upon  hi&  trial, 
.  that  he  was  a  poor  profligate  fellow :  the  secretary, 
at  that  time,  was  under  the  mortal  hatred  of  a 
violent  prevailing  party,  who  dreaded  him  for  his 
great  abilities,  and  his  avowed  design  to  break 
their  destructive  measures. 

It  was  very  well  known,   that  a  secretary  of 
state  has  little  or  no  intercourse  with  the  low^r 
i clerks,  but  with  the  under  secretaries,    who  are 
.^the  more  immediate  masters  of  those  clerks,  and 
are,  and  ought  to  be,  as  they  then  were,  gentle- 
iipen    pf  worth:    however,    it  would  pass  well 
enough  in  the  world,  that  Gregg  was  employed 
in  Mr.  secretary  Harley's  office,  and  was  conse- 
quently one  of  his  clerks,  which  would  be  ground 
enough  to  build  upon  it  what  suggestions  they 
(pleased.     Then  for  the  criminal,  he  was  needy  and 
"vicious:   he   owed   his  death  to  the   secretary's 
watchful  pursuit  of  him,  and  would  therefore  prd- 
bably  incline  to  hearken  to  any  offtrs  that  would 
save  his  lifcj  gratify  his  revenge,  and  make  him 
easy  in  his  fortune : .  so  that,  if  a  work  of  darkness 
were  to  be  done,  it  must  be  confessed,  here  were 
proper  motives,    and  a  proper  instrument.      But 
ought  we  to  suspect  any  persons  of  such  a  diabo- 
Jical  practice?  can  all  faith  and  honour  and  jus- 
tice be  thus  violated  by  men  ?   questions  proper 
for  a  pulpit,  or  well  becoming  a  philosopher  :  but 
what  if  it.  were  regnandi  causae    and  that  perhaps 
in  a  literal  sense  ?    Is  this  an  age  of.tlie  workl  to 
think  crimes  improbable  because  they  are  great  ? 
iPerhaps  it  i^;  but  what  shall  we  say  to  some  of 
those  circumstances  which  attended   this  feet? 
who  gave  rise  to  this  report  against  Mn  Harley  ? 
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will  any  of  his  enemies  confess,  in  cold .  blood, 
that  they  did  either  believe,  suspect,  '  or  imagine, 
the  secretary,  and  one  of  his  under  clerks,  to  be 
joined  in  corresponding   with   France?  Some  of 
them,  I  should  think,  knew  better  what  belonged 
to  such  a  correspondence,  and  how  it  ought  to  be 
jiiapaged.     The  nature  of  Gregg's  crime  was  such, 
as  to  be  best   performed  without  any  accomplices 
at  all;  it  was,  to  be  a  spy  liere  for  the  French, 
and  to  tell  them  all  he  knew  ;  and  it  appears,  by 
'  liis  letters,  that  he  never  had  it  in  his  power  to  let 
them  into  any  thing  of  impbrtance.     The  copy  of 
the  queen's  letter  to  the  emperor,  which  he  sent 
to  the  enemy,  and  has  made  such  a  noise,  was 
only  to  desire  that  prince  Eugene  might  be  em?- 
ployed   to   command  in  Spain ;    which,    for  six 
weeks  before,  had  been  mentioned  in^all  the  Ga- 
zettes of  Europe.     It  was  evident,  from  the  mat- 
ter of  his  letters,    that  no  man  of  consequence 
x^Quld  have  any  share  in  them.     The  whole  affair 
Iiad  been  examined  in  the  cabinet  two  months 
tefore,  and  there  found  and  reported  as  only  af- 
fecting the  person  of  Gregg,    who,  to  supply  his 
vices  and  his  wants,  was  tempted  to  engage  irv 
that  correspondence;  it  is  therefore  hard  to  con*- 
ceive,  how  that  examination  should  be  resumed, 
after  such  ^  distance  of  time,    with  any  fair  or 
houou]rable  intention.     Why   were   not   Greggs 
€xaminatioi)is  published,  which  were  signed  by  his 
own  hand,  and  had   been  taken   in  the  cabinet 
two  months  before  the  pommittee  of  the  house  wa§ 
appointed  to  re-examine  Ijim?  vfhy  was  he  press- 
ed so  close,  to  cry  out  with  borroinr,  "  Good  (LJml ! 
jrould  you  have  nie  accuse  Mr.  Harley,  when  he 
•|S  wholly  ianpcent?"  why  weie  «\V\3i\t  m^>^«»^ 
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returned  to  the  queries  sent  him,  knmediatcly 
buraed  ?  I  cannot,  in  my  conscience,  but  think 
that  the  party  was  bound  in  honour  to  procure 
Gregg  a  pardon,  which  was  o[>enly  promised  him 
upon  condition  of  making  an  ingenuous  confessioo, 
unless  they  had  some  other  notions  of  what  is  m- 
genuous,  than  is  commonly  meant  by  that  word 
A  confession  may  be  nevertheless  ingenuous,  for 
not  answering  the  hopes  or  designs  of  those  whi» 
take  it:  but,  though  the' word  was  puWickly 
used,  the  definition  of  it  was  reserved  to  private 
interpretation,  and  by  a  capricious  humour  of 
fortune,  a  most  flagitious,  though  repenting  vil- 
lain^ was  hanged  for  his  virtue.  It  could  uflt 
indeed  consist  with  any  kind  of  prudence  then 
in  fashion,  to  spare  his  life ;  and  thereby  have  ft 
in  his  power,  at  any  time,  to  detect  their  practr- 
ces^  which  he  might  afterward  do  at  any  time^ 
with  so  much  honour  to  himself. 

But  I  have  the  luck  to  be  accused  by  this  au^ 
thor  in  very  good  company ;  the  two  houses  of 
jKiriiament  in  general,  and  the  speaker  of  the 
house  of  commons  in  particular ;  whom  he  taxes 
•with  falsehood  and  absurdity,  as  well  as  myself, 
though  in  a  more  respectful  manner,  and  by  a 
sort  of  irony.  The  whole  kingdom  had  given  the 
same  interpretation  that  I  had  done,  ta-  sonr^ 
certain  passages  in  the  address  from  both  houses, 
vpon  the  attempt  of  Guiscard;  friends  and  ene* 
mies  agreed  in  applying  the  word  faction.  But 
the  speaker  is  much  clearer;  talks  (as  I  have  men« 
tioned  another  place)  of  some  unparalleled  at- 
tempts, and  uses  other  terms  that  come  pretty  home 
to  the  point.  As  to  what  the  parliament  affirms^ 
this /SLixihoi.  makes  it  &x^t.  ^^  ^h%\\£d  and  impractir^ 
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cable  as  he  can ;  and  then  pretends  to  yield,  as 
pressed  by  so  great  an  authority ;  and  explains 
their  meaning  into  nonsense,  in  order  to  bring 
them  off  from  reflecting  upon  his  party.  Then 
for  the  speaker,  this  writer  says,  he  is  but  a  sin- 
gle man  ;  and,  because  his  speech  was  in  words 
too  direct  to  avoid*,  he  advises  him  to  save  his 
honour  and  virtue,  by  owning  a  solecism  in  speech; 
and  to  write  less  correctly,  rather  than  mean  ma- 
liciously. What  an  expedient  this  advocate  has 
found  to  remove  the  load  of  an  accusation !  He 
answers,  "  The  crime  is  horrible ;  that  great  men 
ought  not  to  be  thus  insolently  charged."  I  re- 
ply, "  That  the  parliament  and  speaker  appear, 
in  many  points,  to  be  of  the  same  opinion." — He 
rejoins,  "  That  he  is  pressed  by  too  great  an  au- 
thority ;  that  perhaps  those  wise  assemblies,  and 
that  honourable  gentleman  (who  besides  is  but  a 
single  man)  may  probably  speak  nonsense;  they 
must  either  deliver  a  solecism,  or  be  malicious ; 
and,  in  good  manners,  he  rather  thinks  it  may  be 
the  former." 

The  writer  of  the  letter,  having  thus,  dispatched 
the  Examiner,  falls  next  upon  a  paper  called  Se- 
cret Transactions,  &c.  written,  as  he  tells  us,  by 
one  Francis  Hoffman,  and  the  ordinary  of  New- 
gate, persons  whom  I  have  not  the  honour  to  be 
known  to,  (whatever  my  betters  may  be)  nor 
have  yet  seen  their  productions:  but,  by  what 
is  cited  from  them  in  the  letter,  it  should  seem, 
they  have  made  some  untoward  observations ; 
however,  the  same  answer  still  serves :  not  a  word 

*  This  word  is  improperly  used  here,  both  in  point  of  sense 
and  grammar.    It  should  be-^oo  direct  to  be  evaded.    S. 
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to  cotitrol  what  they  say ;  only  they  are  a  couple 
of  daring,  insolent  wretches,  to  reflect  upon  the 
greatest  and  best  men  in  England ;  and  there  is 
an  end.  I  have  no  sort  of  regard  for  that  same 
Hoffman,  to  whose  character  I  am  a  perfect 
stranger;  but  mcthinks  the  ordinary  of  Newgate 
should  be  treated  with  more  respect,  considering 
what  company  he  has  kept,  and  what  visitors  he 
may  have  had.  However,  I  shall  not  enter  into  a 
point  of  controversy,  whether  the  lords  were  ac- 
quainted with  the  ordinary,  oi:  the  ordinary  With 
the  lords,  since  this  author  leaves  it  undecided. 
Only  one  thing  I  take  to  be  a  little  hard.  It  is 
now  confessed  on  all  hands,  that  Mr.  Harley  was 
most  unjustly  suspected  of  joining  with  an  under 
clerk,  in  corresponding  with  France:  the  suspi- 
cion being  in  itself»unreasonable,  and  without  the 
least  probable  grounds,  wii^e  men  began  to  consi- 
der what  violent  enemies  that  gentleman  had: 
they  found  the  report  most  industriously  spread ; 
the  whigs  in  common  discourse,  discovering  their 
wishes,  that  he  might  be  found  guilty:  the 
management  of  the  whole  affair  was  put  into  the 
hands  of  such  as,  it  is  supposed,  would  at  least 
not  be  sorry  to  find  more  than  they  expected. 
The  criminal's  dying  speech  is  unfortunately  pub- 
lished, whei*ein  he  thanks  God  he  was  not  tempt- 
ed to  save  his  life  by  falsely  accusing  his  master; 
with  more  to  the  same  purpose :  from  all  this  put 
together,  it  was  no  very  unnatural  conjecture,^ 
that  there  might  have  been  some  tampering.  Now, 
I  say,  it  is  a  little  hard,  that  Mr.  Harley's  friends 
nmst  not  be  allowed  to  have  their  suspicions,  as 
iveJl  as  his  enemies ;  and  this  author,  if  he  inteqdec} 
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to  deal  fairly,  should  have  spent  one  paragraph  ia 
railing  at  those  who  had  the  impudence  and  villany 
to  suspect  Mn  Harley,  and  then  proceeded  in 
due  method  to  defend  his  committee  of  examiners: 
but  that  gentleman  being,  as  this  author  says  of 
the  speaker,  but  a  single  man,  I  suppose  his  re- 
putation and  life  were  esteemed  but  of  Uttle  con-* 
sequence, 

There  is  one  state  of  the  case  in  this  fetter,  ^ 
which  I  cannot  well  omit,  because  the  author,  I 
suppose,  conceives  it  to  be  extremely  cunning  and 
malicious;  that  it  cuts  to  the  quick,  and  is  won- 
derfully severe  upon  Mr.  Harley,  without  exposing 
the  writer  to  any  danger.  I  say  this  to  gratify 
him,  to  let  him  know  I  take  his  meaning,  and 
discover  his  inclinations.  His  parallel  case  is  this: 
"Supposing  Guiscard  had  been  intimate  with  some 
grea[t  officer  of  state,  and  had  been  suspected  to 
communicate  his  most  secret  affairs  with  that  mi- 
nister; then  he  asks,  *  Whetlier  it  would  haie 
been  subornation,  or  seeking  the  life  and  blood 
•  of  that  officer,  in  these  great  lords  of  the  council, 
if  they  had  narrovvly  examined  this  affisiir,  inquired 
with  all  exactness  what  he  knew  of  this  great  of- 
ficer, what  secrets  he  had  imparted  to  him,  and 
whether  he  were  privy  to  his  corresponding?"  &c. 
Ia  this  paraMel,  Gaiscard's  case  is  supposed  to  be 
the  same  with  Gregg  s :  and  that  of  the  great  of- 
ficer, with  Mr.  Harlev'^.  So  that  here  he  kvs  down 
a«  a  thing  granted,  th^t  Gregg  was  intimate  with 
Mr.  Harley,  and  suspected  to  communicate  his 
most  secret  affairs  to  him.  Now  did  ever  any 
mticmal  noan  suspect,  that  Mr.  Harley^  fiist  prin- 
cipal jieccetary  of  state,   was'  iotiinat^  with  ai\ 
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under  clerk,  or  upon  the  foot  of  having  most 
secret  affairs  communicated  to  him  from  such  a 
counsellor,  from  one  in  so  inferiour  a  station,  whom 
perhaps  he  hardly  knew  by  sight?  why  was  that 
report  raised,  but  for  the  uses  which  were  after- 
wards made  of  it  ?  or,  why  should  we  wonder 
that  they,  who  were  so  wicked  as  to  be  authors 
of  it,  would  be  scrupulous  in  applying  it  to  the 
only  purpose  for  which  it  could  be  raised  ? 

Having  thus  considered  the  main  design  of  this 
letter,  I  shall  make  a  few  remarks  upon  some  par- 
ticular passages  in  it 

First,  Though  it  be  of  no  consequence  to  this 
dispute,  I  cahnot  but  observe  a  most  evident  false- 
hood, which  he  repeats  three  or  four  times  in  his 
letter,  that  I  make  the  world  believe  I  am  set  on 
work  by  great  people.  I  remember  myself  to  have 
several  times  affirmed  the  direct  contrary,  and  so 
I  do  still ;  and  if  I  durst  tell  him  my  name,  which 
he  is  so  desirous  to  know,  he  would  be  convinced 
that  I  am  of  a  temper  to  think  no  man  great  enough 
to  set  me  on  work  ;  nay,  I  am  content  to  own  all 
the  scurrilous  titles  he  gives  me,  if  he  be  able  to 
find  one  innuendo  through  all  those  papers  that  can 
any  way  favour  this  calumny :  the  malice  of  which 
is  not  intended  against  me,  but  the  present  minis- 
try; to  make  the  world  believe,  that  what  I  have 
published  is  the  utmost  effort  of  all  they  can  say 
or  think  against  the  last :  whereas  it  is  nothing 
more  than  the  common  observations  of  a  private 
man,  deducing  consequences  and  effects  from  very 
natural  and  visible  causes. 

He  tells  us,  with  great  propriety  of  speech,  tha^T 
the  seven  lords  and  their  friends,  are  treated  as 
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• 

subverters  of  the  constitution,  and  such  as  have 
been  long  endeavouring  to  destroy  both  church  , 
and  state.  This  puts  me  in  mind  of  one,  who  first 
murdered  a  man,  and' afterward  endeavoured  to 
kill  him :  and  therefore  I  here  solemnly  deny  them 
to  have  been  subverters  of  the  constitution ;  but 
that  some  people  did  their  best  endeavours,  I  con- 
fidently believe. 

He  tells  me  particularly,  that  I  acquit  Guiscard, 
by  a  blunder,  of  a  design  against  Mr.  Harley's  life. 
I  declare  he  injures  me;  for  I  look  upon  Guiscard 
to  be  full  as  guilty  of  the  design,  as  even  those 
were  who  tampered  with  the  business  of  Gregg ; 
and  both  (to  avoid  all  cavilling)  as  guilty  as  ever 
any  man  was  that  suffered  death  by  law. 

He  calls  the  stabbing  of  Mr.  Harley,  a  sore 
blow;  but  I  suppose  he  means  his  recovery :  that 
indeed  was  a  sore  blow  to  the  interests  of  his 
party:  but  I  take  the  business  of  Gregg  to  have 
been  a  much  sorer  blow  to  their  reputation. 

This  writer  wonders  how  I  should  know  their 
lordships'  hearts,  because  he  hardly  knows  his  own* 
I  do  not  well  see  the  consequence  of  this :  perhaps 
he  never  examines  into  his  own  heart,  perhaps  it 
keeps  no  correspondence  with  his  tongue  or  his 
pen :  I  hope,  at  least,  it  is  a  stranger  to  those  foul 
terms  he  has  strewed  throughout  his  letter;  other- 
wise I  fear  I  know  it  too  well :  for  out  of  the  abun* 
dance  of  the  heart,  the  mouth  speaketh.  But,  how* 
ever,  actions^are  pretty  good  discoverers  of  the 
heart,  though  words  are  not;  and  whoever  has 
once  endeavoured  to  take  away  my  life,  if  he  has 
stiU  the  satne,  or  rather  much  greater  cause, 
whether  it  he  a  just  one  or  not,  and  has  ti^v^t 
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shown  the  least  sign  of  remorse;  I  may  venture, 
without  being  a  conjurer,  to  know  so  much  of  his 
heart,  as  to  believe  he  would  repeat  his  attempt, 
if  it  were  in  his  power.  I  must  needs  quote  some 
following  lines  in  the  same  page,  which  are  of  an 
extraordinary  kind,  and  seem  to  describe  the 
blessed  age  we  should  live  in,  under  the  return 
of  the  late  administration.  "  It  is  very  well,"  says 
he,  *'  that  people's  heads  are  to  stand  on  tjieir 
shoulders  as  long  as  the  laws  will  let  them ;  if  it 
depended  upon  any  thing  besides,  it  may  be  your 
lordships  seven  heads  might  be  as  soon  cut  off,  as 
that  one  gentleman's,  were  you  in  power.**  Then 
he  concludes  the  paragraph  with  this  charitable 
prayer,  in  the  true  moderation  style,  and  in  Italtck 
letter:  "  May  the  head  that  has  done  the  kingdom 
the  greatest  mischief,  fall  first,  let  it  be  whose  it 
will!"  The  plain  meaning  of  which  is  this:  If  the 
late  ministry  were  in  power,  they  Mrould  act  just 
as  the  present  ministry  would  if  there  were  no  law, 
which  perhaps  may  be  true :  but  I  know  not  any 
ministry  upon  earth  that  I  durst  confide  in,  with- 
out law ;  and  if,  at  their  coming  in  iagain,  they 
design  to  make  their  power  the  law,  they  may  as 
easily  cut  off  seven  heads  as  one.  As  for  the  head 
that  has  done  the  greatest  mischief'  to  the  king- 
dom, I  eafinot  consent  it  should  fall,  till  he  and  I 
liave  settled  the  meaning  of  the  word  nuschief. 
Neither  do  I  much  approve  this  renewing  an  old 
fashion  of  whipping  off  heads  by  a  prayer;  it 
began  from  what  some  of  us  tliink  an  ill  prece- 
djent.  Then  that  unlimited  daiifie,  let  it  be  whose 
it  will,  perplexes  me  not  a  lititle :  I  wish  iaf  eoirr- 
plknce  with  ai)  pld  fwm^  hcrhjad  tfxc^fUidiay' 
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lord  mayor:  otherwise,  if  it  were  to  be  determined 
by  their  vote,  whose  head  it  was  that  had  done 
the  greatest  mischief;  which  way  can  we  tell  how 
far  their  predecessors  principles  may  have  influ- 
enced them  ?  God  preserve  the  queen  and  her 
ministers  from  such  undistinguishing  disposers  of 
heads ! 

His  remarks  upon  what  the  ordinary  told  Hoff- 
man, are  singular  enough.  The  ordinary's  words 
are,  "  That  so  many  endeavours  were  used  to  cor- 
rupt Gregg's  conscience,  &c.  that  he  felt  as  much 
uneasiness  lest  Gregg  should  betray  his  master,  as 
if  it  had  been  his  own  case."  The  author  of  the 
letter  says  to  this,  **  That  for  aught  the  ordinary 
knew,  he  might  confess  what  was  exactly  true  of 
his  master :  and  that  therefore  an  indifferent  per- 
son might  as  well  be  uneasy,  for  fear  Gregg  should 
discover  something  of  his  master,  that  would  touch 
his  life,  and  *  yet  might  have  been  true."  But,  if 
these  were  really  the  ordinary's  thoughts  at  that 
time,  they  were  honest  and  reasonable.  He  knew 
it  was  highly  improbable  that  a  person  of  Mr.  Har- 
ley's  character  and  station,  should  make  use  of 
sudh  a  confederate  in  treason :  if  he  had  suspected 
his  loyalty,  he  could  not  have  suspected  his  un- 
derstanding. And  knowing  how  much  Mr.  Har- 
ley  was  feared  and  hated  by  the  men  in  power, 
and  observing  that  resort  to  Gregg  at  unseason- 
able hours,  and  that  strange  promises  were  often 
made  him  by  men  of  note ;  all  this  put  together, 
might  naturally  incline  the  ordinary  to  think,  the 

*  It  ought  to  be—*  Vfhkh  yet  might  haye  been  true/    S. 
VOL.  III.  C  C 
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design  could  be  nothing  else,  but  that  Mr.  Harley 
should  be  accused  in  spite  of  his  innocence. 

This  charge  of  subornation  is,  it  seems,  so  ex- 
traordinary a  crime,  that  the  author  challenges  all 
the  books  in  the  new  lord's  library  (because  he 
hears  it  is  the  largest)  to  furnish  us  with  an  in- 
stance like  it.   What  if  this  charge  should  be  true  ? 
Then  I,  in  my  turn,  would  challenge  all  the  books 
in  another  lord's  library,  which  is  ten  times  larger 
(though  perhaps  not  so  often  disturbed)  to  furnish 
us  with  an  instance  like  this.    If  it  be  so  monstrous 
a  thing  to  accuse  others  of  subornation,  what  epi- 
thet is  left  to  bestow  upon  those  who  were  really 
guilty  of  the  crime  itself?   I  think  it  beyond  con- 
troversy,  that  subornation  was  practised  in  the 
business  of  Gregg.    This  manifestly  appears  from 
those  few  facts  I  have  mentioned  :  let  the  whigs 
agree  among  them  where  to  fix  it.  Nay,  it  is  plain, 
by  the  great  endeavours  made  to  stifle  his  last 
speech,  that  they  would  have  suborned  the  poor 
man  even  after  he  was  dead :  and  is  this  a  matter 
now  to  be  called  in  question,  much  less  to  be 
denied  ? 

He  compares  the  examination  of  Guiscard  with 
that  of  Gregg;  talks  of  several  great  persons  who 
examined  the  former  in  prison,  and  promised  him 
the  queen's  pardon,  if  he  would  make  a  full  dis- 
covery. Then  the  author  puts  the  case,  "  How 
wicked  it  would  be  to  charge  these  honourable 
counsellors  with  suborning  Guiscard  by  promises 
of  life,  &c.  to  accuse  the  innocent,  and  betray  his 
fii(  nds !"  Does  it  any  where  appear,  that  those 
nubie  persons  who  examined  Guiscard,  put  lead- 
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ing  questions  to  him,  or  pointed  out  where  they 
would  have  him  fix  an  accusation?  did  they  name 
«ome  mortal  enemy  of  their  own,  and  then  drop 
words  of  pardon  and  reward,  if  be  would  accuse 
him?  did  Guiscard  leave  any  paper  behind  him, 
to  justify  the  innocence  of  some  great  person 
whom  he  was  tempted  to  accuse  ?  Yet  perhaps  I 
could  think  of  certain  people,  who  were  much 
more  likely  to  act  in  concert  with  Guiscard,  thau 
ever  Mr.  Harley  was  to  be  confederate  with  Gregg. 
I  can  imagine  several  who  wished  the  penknife  ia 
Mr.. Harley 's  heart,  though  Guiscard  alone  was 
desperate  enough  to  attempt  it.  Who  were  those, 
that  by  their  discourses,  as  well  as  countenances,  * 
discovered  their  joy  when  the  blow  was  struck  ? 
who  were  those,  that  went  out,  or  stood  silent, 
when  the  address  and  congratulation  were  voted? 
and  who  were  those  that  refined  so  far,  as  to  make 
Mr.  Harley  coi^federate  with  his  own  assassin  ? 

There  is  one  point,  which  this  author  aiSirms 
more  than  once  or  twice  in  a  transient  way,  as 
if  he  would  have  us  suppose  it  a  thing  granted ; 
but  is  of  such  a  weight,  that  it  wants  nothing  but 
truth  to  make  the  late  change  of  ministry  a  very 
useless  and  dangerous  proceeding :  for,  so  it  must 
be  allowed,  if,  as  he  affirms,  "Affairs  are  still 
under  the  like  management,  and  must  be  so,  be- 
cause there  is  no  better ;  that  this  set  of  men  must 
take  the  same  courses  in  their  ministration,  with 
their  predecessors,  or  ten  times  worse;  that  the 
new  servants  go  on  in  the  old  methods,  and  give 
the  same  council  and  advice,  on  the  like  occa- 
sions, with  the  old  ones :  '*  with  more  to  the  same 
purpose.    A  man  may  affirm,  without  being  of 

c  c  2 
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the  cabinet,  that  every  syllable  of  this  is  abso- 
lutely false ;  unless  he  means  that  money"  is  still 
raised  by  parliament,    and   borrowed  upon  new 
funds ;  that  the  duke  of  Marlborough  still  com- 
niands  the  army ;  that  we  have  a  treasurer,  keeper, 
president,  and  secretaries  as  we  had  before;  and 
that  because  the  council  meets  much  about  the 
same  times  and  places  as  formerly,  therefore  they 
give  the  same  advice,  and  pursue  the  same  mea-' 
sures.     What  does  he  think  of  finding  funds  to 
pay  the  old  unprovided-for  debt  of  the  navy, 
and  erecting  a  company  for  the  South  Sea  trade  ? 
what  does  he  think  of  Mr.  HilFs  expedition  to  pre- 
serve our  trade  in  the  West  Indies?  what,  of  the  me- 
thods taken  to  make  our  allies  pay  their  quotas  to 
the  war,  which  was  a  thing  so  scandalously  either 
neglected,  cpnnived  at,  or  encouraged  ?  what,  of 
the  care  to  retrench  the  exorbitant  expenses  of  the 
Spanish  \irar  ?  what,  of  those  many  abuses  and  cor- 
ruptions at  home,  which  have  been  so  narrowly  in- 
qui;'ed  into,  and  in  a  good  part  redressed?  Evils, 
so  deeply   radicated,  must  require  some  time  to 
remedy  them,  and  cannot  be   all  set  right  in  a 
few  months.      Besides,  there  are  some  circum- 
stances known  by  the  names  of  honour,   probity, 
good  sense,  great  capacity  for  business;    as  like- 
wise, certain  principles  of  religion  and  loyalty, 
the  want,  or  possession  of  all  which,  will  makcf 
a  mighty  difference  even  in  the  pursuit  of  the 
same  measures.     There  is  also  one  characteristick^ 
which  will  ever  distinguish  the  late  ministry  from 
the  present ;    that  the  former,  sacrificing  all  other 
regards,   to    the   increase   of  their  wealth    and 
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power,  found  those  were  no  *  otherwise  to  be 
preserved,  but  by  continuance  of  the  war; 
whereas  the  interests,  as  well  as  inclinations  of 
the  present,  dijsipose  them  to  make  use  of  the 
first  opportunities  for  a  safe  and  honourable 
peace. 

The  writer  goes  on  upon  another  parallel  ca^, 
which  is  the  modern  way  of  reflecting  upon  a 
prince  and  ministry.  He  tells  us,  *'That  the 
queen  was  brought  to  discard  her  old  officers, 
through  the  multitude  of  complaints,  secrfet 
teasings,  and  importunate  clamours,  of  a  rout 
of  people,  led  by  their  priests,  and  spirited  un- 
derhand by  crafty  emissaries."  Would  not  any 
one  who  reads  this,  imagine,  that  the  whole 
rabble,  with  the  clergy  at  their  head,  were  whis- 
pering in  the  queen's  ear,  or  came  in  4isguise  to 
desire  a  word  with  her  majesty,  like  the  army  of 
the  two  king's  of  Brentford?  The  unbiassed 
majority  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  the  king- 
dom, are  called,  by  this  son  of  obscurity,  a  rout 
of  people,  and  the  clergy  their  leaders.  We 
have  often  accused  that  party  for  their  evil  talent 
of  railing  perpetually  against  the  clergy,  which 
they  discovered  at  first  without  any  visible  reason 
or  provocation,  as  conscious  of  the  designs  they 
had  in  view,  and  therefore  wisely  began  by  vili- 
fying those  whom  they  intended  to  destroy.  I 
have  observed  formerly,  that  the  party  malice 
against  the  clergy  has  been  so  blind  and  furious, 

*  This  is  ungramatical.  No,  is  here  au  adjective,  and  can- 
not, with  propriety,  be  connected  with  the  adverb,'  otherwise — It 
fibould  be — 'not  otherwise, — or— *by  no  other mcms^  &c.     S, 
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as  to  charge  them  with  crimes  wholly  inconsistent. 
I  find  they  are  still  in  the  same  disposition,  and 
that  this  writer  has  received  direction  from  his 
superiors,  to  pursue  the  old  style  upon  that  ar- 
ticle. Accordingly,  in  the  paragraph  I  am  now 
upon,  he  represents  that  reverend  body  as  leaders, 
cullies,  and  tools.  First,  he  says,  "That  rout 
of  secret  teasers  (meaning  the  nobility  and  gen- 
try of  the  kingdom)  were  led  by  the  priests." 
Then  he  assures  us,  "  That  the  queen  will,  in  a 
year  or  two,  begin  to  consider,  who  it  was  that 
cheated  those  poor  priests."  And  in  case  her 
majesty  should  have  a  mind  to  bring  in  the  old 
ministry  again,  he  comforts  his  party,  "  That 
the  priests  are  seldom  wanting,  to  become  the 
tools  of  cunning  managers."  I  desire  to  know  in 
what  sense  he  would  have  us  to  understand,  that 
these  poor  priests  have  been  cheated.  Are  they 
cheated  by  a  fund  established  for  building  fifty 
churches  ?  or  by  the  queen's  letter  empowering 
them  to  proceed  on  the  business  proper  for  a  con- 
vocation ?  what  one  single  advantage  could  they 
possibly  loose  by  this  change  ?  They  are  still 
indeed  abused  every  day  in  print,  but  it  is  by 
those  who  are  without  the  power  to  hurt  them; 
the  serpent  has  lost  his  sting,  is  trodden  under 
foot,  and  his  hissing  is  contemned.  But  he  con- 
fidently affirms,  '*  That,  when  it  shall  be  thought 
fit  to  restore  the  old  ministry,  the  priests  will  not 
be  wanting,  to  become  the  tools  of  their  cunning 
managers."  This  I  cannot  by  any  means  allow, 
unless  they  have  some  hidden  reserve  of  cunning, 
which  has  never  yet  been  produced.  The  cun- 
ningest  managers  I  ever  knew  among  them,  are, 
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of  all  others,  most  detested  by  tlie  clergy: 
neither  do  I  remember  they  have  been  ever 
able  to  make  any  of  them  tools,  except  by 
making  them  bishops;  even  those  few  they  were 
able  to  seduce,  would  not  be  their  tools  at  a 
lower  rate. 

But,   because  this  author,    and  others  of  his 
standard  affect  to  make  use  of  that  word   tool, 
when  they  have  a  mind  to  be  shrewd  and  satiri- 
cal ;  I  desire  once  for  all  to  set  them  right.     A 
tool  and  an  instrument,  in  the  metaphorical  sense, 
differ  thus :  the  former  is  an  engine  in  the  hands 
of  knaves ;  the  latter  in  those  of  wise  and  honest 
men.     The  greatest  ministers  are  instruments  in 
the  hands  of  princes,  and    so  are  princes  them- 
selves in  the  hands  of  God  ;  and  in  this  sense,   the 
clergy  are  ready  to  be  instruments  of  any  good  to 
the  prince  or  people.      But  that   the  clergy  of 
England,  since  the  reformation,  have  at  any  time 
been  the  tools  of  a  party,  is  a  calumny  which 
history  and  constant  experience  will  immediately 
confute.      Schismatick    and    fanatick    preachers 
have  indeed  been  perpetually  employed  that  way, 
with  good  success ;    by  the  faction  against  king 
Charles  I.  to  murder  their  prince,  and  ruin  the 
monarchy  ;  by  King  James  II.  to  bring  in  popery : 
and  ever  since  the  revolution,   to  advance  the  un- 
measurable  appetite  of  power  and  wealth,  among 
a  set  of   profligate  upstarts.      But  in  all  these 
three  instances,  the  established  clergy  (except  a 
very   few,    like   tares  among  wheat,    and   those 
generally  sown  by  the  enemy)  were  so  far  fromi 
being  tools,  that  in  the  first,  they  were  persecuted, 
imprisoned,  and  deprived ;  and  in  the  two  others, 
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they  were  great  instruments,  under  God,  for  pre- 
serving our  religion  and  liberty. 

In  the  same  paragraph,  which  contains  a  pro- 
ject tor  turning  out  the  present  ministry,  and 
restoring  the  last ;  he  owns,  that  the  queen  is 
now  served  with  more  obsequious  words,  more 
humble  adorations,  and  a  more  seeming  resignation 
to  her  will  and  pleasure,  than  she  was  before. 
And  indeed,  if  this  be  not  true,  her  majesty  has 
the  worst  luck  of  any  prince  in  Christendom. 
The  reverse  of  these  phrases  I  take  to  be  rude  ex- 
l)ressions,  insolent  behaviour,  and  a  real  opposi- 
tion to  her  majesty's  most  just  and  reasonable 
commands,  which  are  the  mildest  terms  that  the 
demeanour  of.  some  late  persons  toward  their 
prince,  can  deserve,  in  return  of  the  highest 
favours  that  subjects  ever  received,  whereof  a 
huntlred  particulars  might  be  produced.  So  that, 
according  to  our  author's  way  of  reasonings  I 
will  put  a  parallel  case  in  ray  turn.  I  have  a 
servaVit  to  whom  I  am  exceedingly  kind ;  I  re- 
ward him  infinitely  above  his  merit :  beside 
which,  he  and  his  family  snap  every  thing  they 
can  Jay  their  hands  on ;  they  will  let  none  come 
near  me,  but  themselves  and  dependants ;  they 
misrepresent  my  best  friends,  as  my  greatest  ene- 
mies; besides,  they  are  so  saucy  and  malapart, 
there  is  no  speaking  to  them  ;  so  far  from  any  re- 
spect that  they  treat  me  as  an  inferiour.  At  last  1 
pluck  up  spirit,  turn  them  all  out  of  doors,  and  take 
in  new  ones ;  who  are  content  with  what  I  allow 
them,  though  I  have  less  to  spare  than  formerly ; 
give  me  their  best  advice  when  I  ask  it,  are  con- 
stantly in  the  way,  do  what  I  bid  them,   make  a 
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bow  when  they  come  in  and  go  out,  and  always 
give,  me  a  respectful  answer.  I  suppose  the  wri- 
ter of  the  letter  would  tell  m^,  that  my  present 
domesticks  were  indeed  a  little  more  civil,  but  the 
former  were  better  servants. 

There  are  two  things  wherewith  this  author  is 
peculiarly  angry :  first  at  the  licentious  way  of 
the  scum  of  mankind  treating  the  greatest  peers 
in  the  nation:  secondly,  that  these  hedge- 
writers  (a  phrase  I  unwillingly  lend  him,  be- 
cause it  cost  me  some  pains  to  invent)  seldom 
speak  a  word  against  any  of  the  late  ministry, 
but  they  presently  fall  to  compliment  my  lord 
treasurer,  and  others  in  great  places.  On  the 
first,  he  brings  but  one  instance :  but  I  could 
produce  a  good  many  hundred.  What  does  he 
think  of  the  Observator,  the  Review,  and  the 
Medley?  in  his  own  impartial  judgment,  may 
not  they  as  fairly  bid  for  being  the  scum  of  man- 
kind, as  the  Examiner  ?  and  have  they  not 
treated  at  least  as  many,  and  almost  as  great 
peers,  in  as  infamous  a  manner?  I  grant  indeed, 
that  through  the  great  defect  of  truth,  genius, 
learning,  and  common  sense,  among  the  libellers 
of  that  party,  they  being  of  no  entertainment  to 
the  world,  after  serving  the  present  turn,  were 
immediately  forgotten.  But  this  we  can  remem- 
ber in  gross,  that  there  was  not  a  great  man  in 
England,  distinguished  for  his  love  to  the  mo- 
narchy or  the  church,  who,  under  the  appella- 
tions of  tory,  Jacobite,  high-flier,  and  other 
cant  words,  was  not  represented  as  a  publick 
enemy,  and  loaden  by  name  with  all  manner  of 
obloquy.    Nay,  have  they  not  even  disturbed  the 
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ashes^y  and  endeavoured  to  blast  the  memories  of 
the  dead,  and  chiefly  of  those  who  lost  their  lives 
in  the  service  of  the  monarchy  and  the  church? 
His  other  quarrel  is  at  our  flattering  my  lord  trea- 
surer, and  other  great  persons  in  power.  To  which 
I  shall  only  say,  for  every  line  written  in  praise 
of  the  present  ministry,  I  will  engage  to  furnish 
the  author  with  three  pages  of  the  most  fulsome 
panegyricks  on  the  least  deserving  members  of 
the   last ;    which  is  somewhat  more  than  by  the 
proportion  of  time,  while   they  were   in   power, 
could  fall  to  their  share.     Indeed,    I  am  apt  to 
think,  that  the  men  of  wit  at  least,   will  be  more 
sparing  in  their  incense  of  this  kind  for  the  future, 
and  say  no  more  of  any  great  man,    now  at  the 
lielm,  than  they  believe  he  deserves.     Poems,  de- 
dications, and  other  publick  encomiums,  might 
be  of  use  to  those  who  were  obliged  to  keep  up 
an  unnatural  spirit  in  the  nation,  by  supplying  it 
with  art;  and  consequently  the  authors  deserved, 
and  sometimes  met,  encouragement  and  reward. 
But  those  great  patriots  now  at  the  head  of  affairs, 
are  sufficiently  supported  by  the  uncompelled  fa- 
vour of  the  queen,  and   the  natural   disposition 
of  the  people.     We  can  do  them  no  service   by 
our  applauses,  and  therefore  expect  no  payment: 
so  that  I  look  upon  this  kind  of  stock  to  have 
fallen  at  least  ninety  per  cent,  since   the   great 
changes  at  court. 

He  puts  a  few  questions,  which  I  am  in  some 
pain  to  answer.  **  Cannot,"  says  he,  "  the  suc- 
cessors be  excellent  men,  unless  the  predecessors 
be  villains  ?  cannot  the  queen  change  her  mini- 
sters, but  they  must  presently  be  such  as  neither 
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God  nor  man  can  endure  ?  do  noblemen  fall  from 
jjl  honour,  virtue,  and  religion,  because  they  are 
so  unhappy  as  to  fall  from  their  prince's  favour?'* 
I  desire  to  say  something,  in  the  first  place,  to 
this  last  question  ;  which  I  answer  in  the  nega- 
tive.    However,  he  will  own,  that  "  men  should 
fall  from  their  prince's  favour,  when  they  are  so 
unhappy  as  to  fall  from  all  honour,  virtue,  and 
religion ;"  though  I  must  confess  my  belief  at  the 
same  time,  that  some  certain  persons  have  lately 
fallen  from  favour,    who  could  not,    for  a  very 
manifest  reason,   be  said,  properly  speaking,  to 
fall  from  any  of  the  other  three.     To  his  other 
questions  I  can  only  say,  that  the  constant  lan- 
guage of  the  whig  pamphleteers  has  been,  this 
twelvemonth  past,  to  tell  us,  how  dangerous  a 
step  it  was  to  change  the  ministry  at  so  nice  a 
juncture;  to  shake  our  credit,  disoblige  our  allies, 
and  encourage  the  French.    Then  this  author  tells 
us,    that   those   discarded    pohticians   were   the 
greatest  ministers  we  ever  had  :  his  brethren  have 
said  the  same  thing  a  hundred  times.     On  the 
other  side,    the  queen,    upon  long  deliberation, 
was  resolved  to  part  with  them  :   the  universal 
voice  of  the  people  was  against  them  :  her  ma- 
jesty is  the  most  mild  and  gracious  prince  that  ever 
reigned  :  we  have  been  constantly  victorious,  and 
are  ruined ;  the  enemy  flourishes  under  his  per- 
petual losse3.     If  these  be  the  consequences  of 
an  able,  faithful,  diligent,    and  dutiful  admini- 
stration;   of  that   astonishing   success,  he  says, 
Providence  has  crowned  us  with;  what  can  be 
those  of  one<lirectly  contrary  !     But,  not  to  en- 
ter into  a  wide  field  at  present,  I  faithfully  pro* 
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mise  the  author  of  the  letter,  his  correspondents, 
bis  patrons,  and  his  brethren,  that  this  mystery 
of  iniquity  shall  be  very  shortly  laid  open  to  the 
view  of  the  world  :  when  the  most  ignorant  and 
prejudiced  reader  will,  I  hope,  be  convinced,  by 
facts  not  to  be  controlled,  how  miserably  this  poor 
kingdom  had  been  deluded  to  the  very  brink  of 
destruction. 

He  would  have  it,  that  the  people  of  England 
have  lost  their  senses  ;  are  bewitched  and  cheated, 
mad   and  without  understanding :    but   that  all 
this  will  go  off  by  degrees,  and  then  his  great 
men  will  recover  their  esteem  and  credit.     I  did, 
ia  one  of  my  papers,  overthrow  tliis  idle  affected 
opinion,  which  has  been  a  thousand  times  urged 
by  those  who  most  wished,  and  least  believed  it : 
I  there  showed  the  difference  between  a  short 
madness  of  the  people  and  their  natural  bent  or 
genius.     I  remember,   when  king  James  IL  went 
from  England,  he  left  a  paper  behind  him,  with 
expressions  much  to  the  same  purpose ;  hoping^ 
among  other  things,  that  God  would  open  the 
^  eyes  of  the  nation.     Too  much  zeal  for  his  reli* 
gion  brought  us  then  in  danger  of  popery  and 
arbitrary  power;  too  much  infidelity,  avarice,  and 
ambition,  brought  us  lately  into  equal  danger  of 
atheism  and  anarchy.     The  people  have  not  yet 
opened  their  eyes,  to  see  any  advantage  in  the 
two  former ;   nor,  I   hope,    will  ever  find   their 
senses  enough  to  discover  the  blessings  of  the  two 
latter.    Cannot  1  see  things  in  another  light  than 
this   author  and   his   party   do,    without  being 
blind  ?  is  my  understanding  lost  when  it  differs 
from  theirs  ?  am  I  cheated,  bewitched,  and  out 
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of  my  senses,  because  I  think  those  to  have  been 
betrayers  of  our  country,-  whom  they  call  pa- 
triots ? 

He  hopes  his  seven  correspondents  will  never 
walit  their  places;  but  is  in  pain  for  the  poor 
kingdom,  lest  their  places  should  want  them. 
Now  I  have  examined  this  matter,  and  am  not 
at  all  discouraged.  Two  of  them  *  hold  their 
places  still,  and  are  likely  to  continue  in  them ; 
two  more  were  governors  of  islands  f :  I  believe 
the  author  does  not  imagine  those  to  be  among 
the  places  which  will  want  men  to  fill  them. 
God  be  thanked,  a  man  may  command  the 
beefeaters  X  without  being  a  soldier  ;  I  will  at  any 
time  undertake  to  do  it  myself  Then  it  would 
be  a  little  hard,  if  the  queen  should  be  at  a  loss 
for  a  steward  §  to  her  family.  So  that,  upon  the 
whole,  I  see  but  one  great  employment  which  is 
in  any  danger  of  wanting  a  sufficient  |>erson  to 
execute  it.  We  must  do  as  well  as  we  can  :  yet 
I  have  been  told,  that  the  bare  business  of  pre^ 
siding  in  council  ||  does  not  require  such  very 
transcendent  abilities ;  and  I  am  mistaken,  if,  till 
within  these  la»te  years,  we  have  not  been  some 
ages  without  that  office.     So  that  I  hope  things 

*  The  duke  of  Somerset,  master  of  the  horse,  and  the  earl  of 
Halifax,  auditor  of  the  receipt  of  the  Exchequer.     N.  • 

t  The  earl  of  Wharton,  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and  the 
4uk'e  of  Bolton,  governor  of  the  Isle  of  Wight.     N. 

X  Charles  lord  viscount  Townsend,  captain  of  the  yeomen  of 
the  guard.     N. 

%  William  Cavendish  duke  of  Devonshire.    N. 
.  II  John  lord  Somers.    See  the  Journal  to  Stella,    Jan.  24, 
1710-U.     N. 
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may  go  well  enough,  provided  the  keeper,  trea- 
surer, and  both  the  secretaries,  will  do  their  du- 
ties;  and  it  is  happy  for  the  nation,  that  none  of 
their  seven  lordships  left  any  of  those  places  to 
want  them. 

The  writer  of  the  letter  concludes  it  with  "  an 
appeal  to  all  the  princes  and  states  of  Europe, 
friends  and  enemies,  by  name,  to  give  their  judg- 
ment, whether  they  think  the  late  ministry  were 
wanting  in  faithfulness,  abilities,  or  diligence,  to 
serve  their  prince  and  country?"  Now,  if  he 
speaks  by  order  of  his  parly,  I  am  humbly  of 
opinion,  they  have  incurred  z,  pramunirey  for  ap- 
pealing to  a-  foreign  jurisdiction ;  and  her  majesty 
may  seize  their  goods  and  chattels  whenever  she 
pleases.  In  the  mean  time,  I  will  not  accept  his 
appeal,  which  has  been  rejected  by  the  queen 
and  both  houses  of  parliament.  But,  let  a  fair 
jury  be  empinnelied  in  any  county  of  England, 
and  I  will  be  determined  by  their  verdict.  Firsl^ 
he  names  the  king  of  France  and  all  his  counsel- 
lors, with  the  pretender  and  all  his  favourers  and 
abettors.  These  I  except  against :  I  know  they 
will  readily  judge  the  late  ministry  to  be  faithful^ 
able,  and  diligent,  in  serving  their  prince  and 
country.  The  counsels  of  some  people  have,  in 
their  way,  served  very  much  to  promote  the  ser- 
vice of  the  pretender,  and  to  enable  the  French 
king  to  assist  him  ;  and  is  not  he,  in  that  mon- 
arch's opinion  as  well  as  his  own,  their  lawful 
prince }  I  except  against  the  emperor  and  the 
states  ;  because  it  can  be  proved  upon  them,  that 
the  plaintiffs  and  they  have  an  understanding  to- 
gether.^   I  except  against  any  prince  who  makes 
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unreasonable  demands,  and  threatens  to  recall 
his  troops  if  they  be  not  complied  with  ;  because 
they  have  been  forced  of  late  to  change  their 
language,  and  may  perhaps  be  shortly  obliged  to 
observe  their  articles  more  strictly.  I  should  be 
sorry,  for  the  appealers  sakes,  to  have  their  case 
referred  to  the  kings  of  Sweden  and  Denmark, 
who  infallibly  would  decree  them  to  be  all  hanged 
up  for  their  insolence  to  their  sovereign.  But, 
above  all,  the  king  of  Spain  would  certainly  be 
against  them,  when  he  considers  with  how  scan- 
dalous a  neglect  his  interests  have  been  managed ; 
and  that  the  full  possession  of  his  kingdom  was 
made  a  sacrifice  to  those,  whose  private  or  party 
interest  swayed  them  to  the  continuance  of  the 
war.  The  author  had  reason  to  omit  the  grand 
fieignior  and  czar  in  the  list  of  his  judges :  the  de- 
crees  of  those  princes  are  too  sudden  and  sanguis 
nary ;  and  their  lessons  to  instruct  subjects  in 
behaviour  to  their  princes,  by  strangling  them 
with  a  bowstring,  or  flinging  them  to  be  devoured 
alive  by  hogs,  were  enough  to  de^r  them  from 
submitting  to  their  jurisdiction. 
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"  l  had  rather  be  thought  a  good  Englishman,  than  the  best 
Poety  or  the  greatest  Scholar,  that  ever  wrote/' 

Prior,  Preface  ^^^Li^^oif/' 


VOL  III.  P  ^ 


"  I  have  just  thought  of  ft  project  to  bite  the  town.  I  have 
told  you,  that  it  is  now  known  that  Mr.  Prior  has  been  lately  in 
France.  I  will  make  a  printer  of  my  own  sit  by  me  one  day ; 
and  I  will  dictate  to  hitn  a  formal  telatioa  of  PHor's  journey vwitK 
several  particulars,  all  pure  invention ;  and  I  doubt  not  but  it  wil! 
take."     Journal  to  Stella,  Aug.  31,  1711. 

"  This  morning  the  printer  sent  me  an  account  of  Pfior's  jour- 
ney;  it  makes  a  twopenny  pamphlet:  I  suppose  you  will  see  it, 
for  I  dare  say  it  will  run.  It  is  a  formal  grave  lie,  from  the  be- 
ginning to  the  end.  I  wrote  all  but  the  last  page ;  that  I  dictated, 
and  the  printer  wrote,  Mr.  Secretary  sent  to  me,  to  dine  where 
he  did ;  it  was  at  Prior's,  When  I  came  in,  Prior  showed  m« 
the  pamphlet,  seemed  to  be  angry,  and  said  *  Here  is  our  Eng-< 
lish  Liberty  !'  I  read  some  of  it ;  said,  '  I  liked  it  mightily,  and 
envied  the  rogue  the  thought ;  for,  had  it  come  into  my  head,  ^ 
should  have  certainly  done  ii  myself.  Prior  owned  his  having, 
been  in  France  ;  for  it  was  past  denying.  It  /seems  he  was  dis- 
covered by  a  rascal  at  Dover,  who  had  positive  orders  to  let  him 
pass." — Ibid.  Sept.  11. 

"  The  printer  told  me  he  sold  yesterday  a  thousand  of  Priori 
Journey,  and  had  printed  five  hundred  more.  It  \yill  do  rarely, 
I  believe,  ai^d  is  a  pure  bite. — Ibid.  Sept.  12. 

*'  Prior's  Journey  sells  still ;  they  have  sold  two  tliousand,  air 
though  the  town  is  empty." — Ibid.  Sept.  24. 

"  There  came  out  some  time  ago  an  account  of  Mr.  PriorV 
journey  to  France,  pretended  to  be  a  translation ;  it  is  a  pure  in- 
vention from  the  beginning  to  the  end.  I  will  let  your  Grac6' 
into  the  secret  of  it.  The  clamours  of  a  party  against  AnJ^  p^ce^ 
Mrithout  Spaih,  and  railitig  at  th6  Ministry  as  if  they  designed  to 
ruin  us,,  occdsioned  that  production,  out  of  indignity  and  con- 
tempt, by  way  of  furnishing  fools  with  something  to  talk  of;  and 
it  has  had  a  very  great  eflfcct."  Litter  ta  Abp.  King,  Oct.  1> 
17H. 


THE    TRANSLATOR 


TO 


THE  READER. 


1  HE  original  of  the  followingdiscourse  was  trans- 
mitted to  me  three  days  ago  from  the  Hague,  to 
which  town  it  was  •  sent  from  France  ;  but  in  the 
titlepage  there  was  no  mention  of  the  place  where 
it  was  printed,  only  the  author's  name  at  length, 
and  the  year  of  our  Lord.     That  the  tract  is  ge- 
nuine, I  believe  no  person  will  doubt.     You  see 
all  along  the  vanity  of  that  nation,  in  a  mean  man 
giving  himself  the  airs  of  a  secretary,  when  it  ap- 
pears, by  several  circumstances,  that  he  was  re- 
ceived only  as  a  menial  servant.     It  were  to  be 
wished,  the  author  had  been  one  of  more  import- 
ance,  and  farther  trusted  in  the  secrets  of  his 
master's  negotiation  ;  but,  to  make  amends,  he 
informs  us  of  several  particulai*s,  which  one  of 
more  consequence  would  not  have  given  himself 
the  trouble  about :  and  these  particulars  are  such, 
as  we  at  home  will  perhaps  be  curious  to  know ; 
not  to  mention  that  he  gives  us  much  light  into 
some  things  that  are  of  great  moment ;  and  by  his 
not  pretending  to  know  more,  w^  cannot  doubt 
the  truth  of  what  he  relates. 

D  d  d 
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It  is  plain,  he  waited  at  table,  carried  his  mas^- 
ter's  valise^  and  attended  in  his  bedchamber: 
though  he  takes  care  .to  teU  us,  that  monsieur 
Prior  made  many  excuses  and  apologies,  because 
these  mean  offices  appear  very  inconsistent  with 
the  character  of  secretary,  which  he  would  seem 
to  set  up  for. 

I  shall  make  no  reflections  on  this  important 
affair,  nor  upon  the  consequences  we  may  expect 
.from  it.  To  reason  upon  secrets  of  state,  without 
knowing  all  the  springs  and  motrons  of  them,  is 
too  common  a  talent  among  us,  and  the  founda- 
tion of  a  thousand  errours.  Here  is  room  enough 
for  speculations ;  but  I  advise  the  reader  to  let 
them  serve  for  his  own  entertainment,  without 
troubling  the  world  with  his  remarks. 


TO 


MONSIEUR  MONSIEUR  ******, 


AT  ESTAPLE*. 


Sir, 

±  DOUBT  not  but  you  are  curious,  as  many 
others  are,  to  know  the  secret  of  monsieur  Prior 
an  English  gentleman's  late  journey  from  London 
to  Paris.  Perhaps  living  retired  as  you  do,  you 
may  not  have  heard  of  this  person,  though  some 
years  ago  he  was  very  much  distinguished  at 
Paris,  and  in  good  esteem  even  with  our  august 
monarch.  I  must  let  you  so  far  into  his  charac- 
ter, as  to  tell  you,  that  monsieur  Prior  has  sig- 
naHzed  himself,  both  as,  an  eminent  poet,  and 
man  of  business ;  was  very  much  valued  by  the 
late  king  William,  who  employed  him  in  important 
affairs,  both  in  England  and  Holland.  He  was 
secretary  to  the  English  embassy,  at  the  treaty  of 
Ryswick ;  and  afterward,  to  my  lords  the  counts 
of  Portland  and  Jersey  ;  and  in  the  absence  of 
the  latter,  managed  for  some  time  the  affairs  of 
England  at  our  court  by  himself.  Since  the  reign 
of  queen  Anne,  he  was  employed  as  commissioner 
of  trade;  but  the  ministry  changing  soon  after 
queen  Anne's  coming  to  the  crown,  monsieur 
Prior,  who  was  thought  too  much  attached  tQ 

^  A  sea  port  town  in  the  Boulonnois.    Swift. 
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the  Rigides  *,  was  laid  aside ;  and  lived  privately 
at  Cambridge'!',  where  he  is  a  professor,  till  he 
was  recalled  by  the  present  ministry. 

About  two  months  ag9,  our  king  :j;,  resolving 
once  more  to  give  peace  to  Europe,  notwithstand- 
ing the  flourishing  condition  of  his  fleets  and  ar- 
mies, the  good  posture  of  his  finances,  that  his 
grandson  was  almost  entirely  settled  in  the  quiet 
possession  of  Spain,  and  that  the  aflfairs  of  the 
north  were  changing  everyday  to  his  advantage; 
offered  the  court  of  England  to  send  a  minister 
as  far  as  Boulogne,  who  should  be  there  met  by 
some  person  from  England,  to  treat  the  overtures 
of  a  peace.  Upon  the  first  notice  that  this  was 
agreed  to,  the  king  immediately  dispatched  mon- 
sieur de  Torcy,  in  whom  he  Very  much  confides, 
to  Boulogne,  where  he  took  lodging  at  a  private 
house  in  the  Fauxbourg,  at  one  Mr.  de  Marais,  a 
marchand  de  soy,  who  is  married  to  an  English 
woman,  that  formerly  had  been  a  suivante  fD-one§ 
of  the  forementioned  English  ambassadors  ladies^ 
over  against  the  hostellerie  de  St.  Jean.  Mon- 
sieur stayed  six  days  with  much  impatience;  when, 
late  at  evening,  on  Wednesday  the  14th  of  July 
(new  style),  a  person,  whom  we  afterward  knew 
to  be  monsieur  Prior,  came  directly  to  the  door, 
and  inquired  for  monsieur  de  la  Bastide.  the  name 

*  Tories.     Swift. 

+  A  mistake  of  the  author ;  for  monsieur  Prior  did  not  retire 
to  Cambridge,  nor  is  a  professor,  but  a  fellow.     Swift. 

X  Louis  XIV.  The  author,  it;  should  be  remembered,  is 
writing  in  the  character  of  a  Frenchman.     N. 

§  Probably  the  countess  of  Jersey,  who  was  a  roman  catho- 
lick.     N. 
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and  place,  I  suppose,  having  been  before  con- 
<:erted.     He  was  immediately  shown  unto  mon- 
sieur Toicy ;  where,  as  I  am  informed,  they  were 
€hut  up  for  three  hours  together,  without  any  re- 
freshment, though  monsieur  Prior  had  rid  post 
from  Calais  that  day  in  a  great  deal  of  rain.    The 
next  morning  1  was  sent  for,  in  all  haste,  by  mon- 
sieur de  Marais,  who  told  me,   "  that  a  person  of 
quality,  as  he  suspeqted,  lately  come  from  Eng- 
land, had  some  occasion  for  a  secretary;    and, 
because  he  knew   I   understood  the  languages, 
wrote  a  tolerable  hand,  had  been  conversant  with 
persons  of  quality,  and  formerly  trusted  with  se- 
crets of  ijpportance,  had  been  so  kind  to  recom- 
mend me  to  the  said  gentleman,  to  serve  him  m 
that  quality."     I  was  immediately  called  up,  a^d 
preseiited  to  Mr.  Prior ;    who  accosted  me  with: 
great  civility,  and,  after  some  conversation,  was 
pleased  to  tell  me,    "  I  had  fully  ans>vered  thp 
character  monsieur  de  Marais  had  given   me." 
-From  this  time,  to  the  day  monsieur  Prior  left  . 
Calais  in  order  to  return  to  England,  I  niay  pre- 
tend to  give  you  a  faithful  account  of  all  his  mo- 
tions, a^id  some  probable  conjectures  of  his  whole 
pegotiation  between  Boulogne  and  Versailles. 

But,  perhaps,  sir,  you  may  be  farther  curious  to 
know  the  particulars  of  monsieur  Prior's  journey 
to  Boulogne.  It  is  reported,  that  some  time  before 
the  peace  of  Jlyswick,  king  William  did  dispatch 
this  very  gentleman  to  Paris,  upon  the  same  ac- 
count for  which  he  now  came.  This  possibly 
might  be  the  motive  (beside  the  known  abiUtiejs 
of  monsieur  Prior)  to  send  him  a  second  time. 
The   following  particulars  I  heard   in  discburse 
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between  mademoiselle  de  Marais  and  her  husband; 
which,  being  uo  great  secrets  on  our  side  the 
water,  I  suppose  were  told  without  consequence. 

Monsieur  Prior,  having  received  his  instructions 
from  the  English  court,  under  pretence  of  taking 
a  short  journey  of  pleasure,  and  visiting  the  che- 
valier de  H *  in  the  province  of  Suffolk,  left 

his  house  on  Sunday  night,  the  1 1th  of  July,  N.S. 
taking  none  of  his  servants  with  him.     Monsieur 

M who  had  already  prepared  a  bark,  with 

alj  necessaries,  on  the  coast  of  Dover,  took  mon- 
sieur Prior  disguised  in  his  chariot.  They  lay  on 
Monday  night,  the  12th  of  July,  at  the  count  de 
Jersey's  house  in  Kent;  arrived  in  gQod  time  the 
next  day  at  Dover,  drove  directly  to  the  shore, 
made  the  sign  by  waving  their  hats,  which  was 
answered  by  the  vessel ;  and  the  boat  was  imme- 
diately sent  to  take  him  in:  which  he  entered, 
wrapt  in  his  cloak,  and  soon  got  aboard.  He 
was  six  hours  at  sea,  and  arrived  at  Calais  about 
eleven  at  night;  went  immediately  to  the  gover- 
nor, who  received  him  with  great  respect,  where 
he  lay  all  night;  and  set  out  pretty  late  the  next 
morning,  being  somewhat  incommoded  with  his 
voyage ;  and  then  took  post  for  Boulogne,  as  I 
have  before  related. 

In  the  first  conversation  I  had  the  honour  to 
have  with  monsieur  Prior,  he  was  pleased  to  talk 
as  if  he  would  have  occasion  for  my  service  but  a 
very  few  days ;  and  seemed  resolved,  by  his  dis- 
course, that,  after  he  had  dispatched  his  commis- 
sion with  monsieur  de  la  Bastide  (for  so  we  shall 

*  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer.    N. 
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from  henceforward  call  thai  minister)  he  would 
return  to  England,  By  this  I  found  I  should  have 
but  little  employment  in  quality  of  secretary ;  how- 
ever, having  heard  so  great  a  character  of  him,  I 
was  willing  to  attend  him  in  any  capacity  he 
pleased.  Four  days  we  continued  at  Boulogne, 
where  monsieur  de  la  Bastide  and  monsieur  Prior 
had  two  long  conferences  every  day  from  ten  to 
one  at  noon,  and  from  six  till  nine  in  the  evening. 
Monsieur  Prior  did  me  the  honour  to  send  mc 
some  meat  and  wine  constantly  from  his  own 
table.  Upon  the  third  morning,  I  was  ordered 
to  attend  early;  and  observed  monsieur  Prior  to 
have  a  pleasant  countenance.  He  asked  me^ 
"  What  I  thought  of  a  journey  to  England?" 
and  commanded  me  to  be  ready  at  an  hour's 
warning.  But,  upon  the  fourth  evening,  all  this 
was  changed ;  and  I  was  directed  to  hire  the  best 
horse  I  could  find  for  myself. 

We  set  out  early  the  next  day,  Sunday  the  18th, 
for  Paris,  in  monsieur  de  la  Bastide's  chaise,  whose 
two  attendants  and  myself  made  up  the  equipage; 
but  a  small  valise^  which  I  suppose  contained  mon- 
sieur Prior's  instructions,  he  was  pleased  to  trust 
to  my -care,  to  carry  on  horseback;  which  trust  I 
discharged  with  the  utmost  faithfulness. 

Somewhat  above  two  leagues  from  Boulogne,  at 
a  small  village  called  Neile,  the  axletree  brokie, 
which  took  us  two  hours  to  mend ;  we  baited  at 
Montreuil,  and  lay  that  night  at  Abbeville.  But 
1  shall  not  give  you  any  detail  of  our  journey, 
which  passed  without  any  considerable  accident 
till  we  arrived  within  four  leagues  of  Paris;  when, 
about  three  in  the  afternoon,  two  cavaliers,  well 
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mounted,   iind   armed  with  pistols,   crossed  the 
road,  then  turned  short,  and  rode  up  briskly  to 
the  chaise,  commanding  the  coachman  to  stop< 
Monsieur  de  la  Bastide's  two  attendants  were  im- 
mediately up  with  them ;  but  I,  who  guessed  at 
the  importance  of  the  charge  that  monsieur  Prior 
had  entrusted  me  with,  though  I  was  in  no  fear 
for  my  own  person,  thought  it  most  prudent  to 
advance  with  what  speed  I  could  to  a  small  viU 
lage,  about  a  quarter  of  a  league  forward,  to  wait 
the  pvent.    I  soon  observed  the  chaise  to  come  on 
without  any  disturbance,  and  I  ventured  to  meet 
it;  when  I  found  that  it  was  only  a  frolick  of  two 
young  cadets  of  quality,  who  had  been  making  a 
debauch  at  a  friend's  house  hard  by,  and  were  re- 
turning to  Paris :  one  of  them  was  not  unknown 
to  monsieur  de  la  Bastide.  The  two  cavaliers  began 
to  rally  me;  said,  ''  I  knew  how  to  make  a  retreat; 
with  some  other  pleasantries:  but  monsieur  Priofr 
(who  knew  the  cause)  highly  commended  my  dis- 
cretion.   We  continued  our  journey  very  merrily; 
and  arrived  at  Paris  on  Tuesday  the  20th,  in  the 
cool  of  the  evening. 

At  the  entrance  of  the, town,  our  two  cavaliers 
left  us ;  and  monsieur  de  la  Bastide  conducted 
monsieur  Prior  to  a  private  lodging  in  the  Rue 
St.  Louis,  which,  by  all  circumstances,  I  con- 
cluded to  be  prepared  for  his  reception.  Here  I 
first  had  orders  to  say  that  the  gentleman  to  whom 
1  had  the  honour  to  belong  was  called  monsieur 
Matthews;  I  then  knew  no  otherwise.  Afterward,. 
at  Versailles,  I  overheard,  in  conversation  with 
monsieur  de  la  Bastide,  that  his  real  name  wa^ 
Prior. 
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Monsieur  de  la  Bastide  would  have  had  mon- 
sieur Matthews  to  have  gone  with  him  next  morn- 
ing to  Versailles,  but  could  not  prevail  with  him 
to  comply;  of  which  I  could  never  be  able  to 
learn  the  reason.  Our  minister  was  very  impor- 
tunate; and  monsieur  Prior  scented  to  have  na 
fatigue  remaining  from  his  journey :  perhaps  he 
might  conceive  it  more  suitable  to  his  dignity, 
that  monsieur  de  la  Bastide  should  go  before,  ta 
prepare  the  king,  by  giving  notice  of  his  arrival. 
However  it  were,  monsieur  de  la  Bastide  made  all 
haste  to  Versailles,  and  returned  the  same  night. 
During  his  absence,  monsieur  Prior  never  stirred 
out  of  his  chamber;  and  after  dinner,  did  me 
the  honour  to  send  for  me  up,  "  that  I  might  beat 
him  company,"  as  he  was  pleased  to  express  h. 
I  was  surprised  to  hear  him  wondering  at  the 
misery  he  had  observed  in  our  country,  in  his 
journey  from  Calais ;  at  the  scarcity  and  poverty 
of  the  inhabitants,  "  which,"  he  said,  "  did  much 
exceed  even  what  he  had  seen  in  his  former  jour- 
ney ;"  for  he  owned  that  he  had  been  in  France 
before.  He  seemed  to  value  himself  very  much 
upon  the  happiness  of  his  own  island,  which,  a» 
he  pretended,  had  felt  no  effects  like  these  upon 
trade  or  agriculture. 

I  made  bold  to  return  for  answer,  "  That,  in  our 
nation,  we  only  consulted  the  magnificence  and 
power  of  our  prince ;  but  that  in  England,  as  I 
was  informed,  the  wealth  of  the  kingdom' was  so 
divided  among  the  people,  that  little  or  nothing 
was  left  to  their  sovereign ;  and  that  it  was  con- 
fidently told  (though  hardly  believed  in  France) 
that  some  subjects  had  pakces  more  magnificent 
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than  queen  Anne  herself:  that  I  hoped,  when  he 
went  to  Versailles,  he  would  allow  the  grandeur 
of  our  potent  monarch  to  exceed,  not  only  that 
of  England,  but  any  other  in  Europe :  by  which 
he  would  find,  that  what  he  called  the  poverty  of 
our  nation,  was  rather  the  effect  of  policy  in  our 
court,  than  any  real  want  or  necessity." 

Monsieur  Prior  had  no  better  answer  to  make 
me,  than,  *'  That  he  was  no  stranger  to  our  court, 
the  splendour  of  our  prince,  and  the  maxims  by 
which  he  governed ;  but  for  his  part,  he  thought 
those  countries  were  happier,  where  the  produc- 
tions of  it  were  more  equally  divided."  Such  un- 
accountable notions  is  the  prejudice  of  education 
&pt  to  give  !  In  these  and  the  like  discourses,  we 
wore  away  the  tim^  till  monsieur  de  la  Bastide's 
return ;  who,  after  an  hour's  private  conference 
with  monsieur  Prior,  which  I  found  by  their  coun- 
tenances had  been  warmly  pursued  on  both  sides, 
9  chariot  and  six  hor^s  (to  my  great  surp^rise) 
were  instantly  ordered,  wherein  the  two*  ministers 
entered,  and  drove  away  with  all  expedition;  my- 
self only  attending  on  horseback  with  my  import- 
ant valise. 

We  got  to  Versailles  on  Wednesday  the  21st, 
about  eleven  at  night;  but,  instead  of  entering 
the  town,  the  coachman  drove  us  a  back  way  into 
the  fields,  till  we  stopped  at  a  certain  vineyard, 
that  I  afterward  understood  joined  to  the  gardens 
of  madame  Maintenon's  lodgings.  Here  the  two 
gentlemen  alighted  ;  monsieur  Prior,  calling  to 
me,  bad  me  search  in  the  valise  for  a  small  box  of 
writings;  after  which,  the  coachman  was  ordered 
to  attend  in  that  place;  and  we  proceeded  on  somQ 
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paces,  till  we  stopped  at  a  little  postern,  which 
opened  into  the  vineyard,  whereof  monsieur  de  la 
Bastide  had  the  key.  He  opened  it  very  readily, 
and  shut  it  after  them ;  desiring  me  to  stay  till 
their  return, 

I  waited  with  some  impatience  for  three  hours; 
the  great  clock  struck  two  before  they  came  out 
The  coachman,  who,  I  suppose,  had  his  instruc- 
tions before,  as  soon  as  they  were  got  into  the 
chariot,  drove  away  to  a  small  house  at  the  end 
of  the  town,  Where  monsieur  de  la  Bastide  left  us 
to  ourselves,  I  observed  monsieur  Prior  was  very 
thoughtful ;  and  without  entering  into  any  con- 
versation, desired  my  assistance  to  put  him  to  bed. 
Next  morning,  Thursday  the  22d,  1  had  positive 
orders  not  to  stir  abroad.  About  ten  o'clock,  moa- 
sieur  de  la  Bastide  came.  The  house  being  small, 
my  apartment  was  divided  from  monsieur  Prior's 
by  a  thin  wainscot;  so  that  I  could  easily  hear 
what  they  said,  when  they  raised  their  voic^  as 
they  often  did.  After  some  time,  I  could  hear 
monsieur  de  la  Bastide  say,  with  great  warmth, 
JBon  Dieu  !  &c.  *'  Good  God  !  were  ever  such 
demands  made  to  a  great  monarch,  unless  you 
were  at  the  gates  of  his  metropo^s }  For  the  love 
.of  God,  monsieur  Prior,  relax  something,  if  your 
instructions  will  permit  you ;  else  I  shall  despair 
of  any  good  success  in  our  negotiation.  Is  it  not 
enough  that  our  king  will  abandon  his  grandson, 
but  he  must  lend  his  own  arm  to  pull  him  out  of 
the  throne  ?  Why  did  you  aot  open  yourself  to 
mt  at  Boulogne?  why  are  you  more  inexorable 
here  at  Versailles?  You  have -risen  in  your  de- 
mands, by  seting  madame  Maintenon's  desire  for 
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a  peace !  As  able  as  you  are  to  continue  the  war, 
consider  which  is  to  be  most  preferred,  the  good 
of  your  country,  or  the  particular  advantage  of 
your  general;  for  he  will  be  the  only  gainer  among 
your  subjects."  Monsieur  Prior,  who  has  a  low 
voice,  and  had  not  that  occasion  for  passion,  an- 
swered so  softly,  that  I  could  not  well  understand 
him ;  but,  upon  parting,  I  heard  him  say,  "  If 
you  insist  still  on  these  difficulties,  my  next  au- 
dience will  be  that  of  leave." 

Three  hours  after,  monsieur  de  la  Bastide  i^- 
turned  again,  with  a  countenance  more  composed. 
He  asked  Mr.  Prior,  if  he  would  give  him  leave 
to  dine  with  him?  Having  no  attendants,  I 
readily  offered  my  service  at  table  * ;  which  mon- 
sieur Prior  was  pleased  to  accept,  with  abundance 
of  apologies,  I  found  they  were  come  to  a  better 
understanding.  Mr.  Prior  has  a  great  deal  of 
wit  and  vivacity ;  he  entertained  monsieur  de 
la  Bastide  with  much  pleasantry,  notwithstand- 
ing their  being  upon  the  reserve  before  me. 
"  That  monsieur,"  says  Mr.  Matthews,  **  if  he 
were  tm  particulierf^  would  be  the  most  agree- 
able person  in  the  world."  I  imagined  they 
spoke  of  the  king;  but,  going  oftca  in  and  out, 
I  could  not  preserve  the  connection  of  their  dis- 
course. *^  Did  you  mind  how  obligingly  he  in- 
quired, whether  our  famous  chevalier  Newton 
was  still  living?    he  told  me,    my  good   friend 

*  By  this  and  •some  otbef  preceding  particulars,  we  may  dis- 
jQover  what  sort  of  secretary  the  author  was.     Swtf  t. 
t  Ajpriv^X^  man.    ^wt^fs* 
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poor  Despreauk  *  was  dead  since  I  was  in  France ; 
and  asked  me  after  queen  Anne's  health."  These 
are  some  of  the  particulars  I  overheard  while  at 
dinner ;  which  confirmed  my  opinion,  that  mon- 
situr  Prior  last  night  had  an  audience  of  his 
ftmj€lsty. 

About  ten  that  evening,  monsieur  de  la  Bas- 
tide  came  to  take  monsieur  Matthews,  to  go  to 
the  same  place  where  they  were  at  before.  I  was 
permitted  to  enter  the  vineyard,  but  not  the 
gardens,  being  left  at  the  gate  to  wait  their  re- 
turn; which  Was  in  about  two  hours  time.  The 
mootl  shone  bright;  and  by  monsieur  Matthews's 
n^ntrer,  I  thought  he  appeared  somewhat  dis- 
satisfied. When  he  came  into  his  chamiycr,  he 
thretv  off  his  hat  in  some  passion,  folded  hh 
antis,  and  walked  up  and  down  the  room  for 
above  an  hour,  extremely  pensive  :  at  length  he 
Called  to  be  put  to  bed ;  and  ordered  me  to  set  a 
Candle  by  his  bed  sid^,  and  tt)  fetch  him  some 
papers  out  of  his  vQiist  to  read. 

On  Friday  the  ^3d,  in  the  morning,  monsieilt 
Matthews  was  so  obliging  to  call  me  to  him^ 
tvith  the  assurance,  that  he  was  extremely  pleased 
With  my  discretion  and  manner  of  address ;  as  a 
proof  of  which  satisfaction,  he  would  give  me 
feave  to  satrsfy  my  curiosity  with  seeing  so  fine  a 
place  a  Versailles;  tdling  me,  "he  should  re* 
turn  next  day  toward  Boulogne ;  and  there- 
fore advised  me  to  go  immediately  to  view 
the  palace  ;  with  this  caution  (though  he  did 
Xiot    suppose    1    needed    It)     not    to    say   any 

*  Moosieur  BoileaU|  th^ famous  French  poet    Swift. 
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thing  of    the    occasion    that    brought    me    to 
Versailles." 

Monsieur  de  la  Bastide  having  staid  the  after- 
Boon  with  monsieur  Matthews,  about  eight 
o'clock  they  went  to  the  rendezvous.  My  cu- 
riosity had  led  me  in  the  morning  to  take  a 
stricter  view  of  the  vineyard  and  gardens.  I 
remained  at  the  gate  as  before.  In  an  hour  and 
a  half's  time,  monsieur  Matthewsj,  with  monsieur 
de  la  Bastide,  another  gentleman,  and  a  lady, 
came  into  the  walk.  De  la  Bastide  opened  the 
gate,  and  held  it  some  time  in  his  hand.  While 
monsieur  Matthews  was  taking  his  leave  of  those 
persons,  I  heard  the  lady  say,  at  parting, 
*^  MonsieuVy  songez  vous^  &c*  Consider  this 
night  on  what  we  have  said  to  you.'*  The  gen- 
tleman seconded  her ;  saying,  ^'OujfyOuy^  fnon- 
sieuTy  songez  vous  en  pour  la  derniere  fois.  Ay, 
ay,  sir,  consider  of  it  for  the  last  time."  To 
which  monsieur  Matthews  answered  briskly,  in 
going  out,  *^  Sire,  tout  on  rien,  &c.  Sir,  all  or 
none,  as  I  have  had  the  honour  to  tell  your  ma- 
jesty before."  Which  puts  it  beyond  dispute 
what  the  quality  of  those  persons  were,  by  whom 
monsieur  Matthews  had  the  honour  to  be  enter- 
tained. 

On  .  Saturday  the  24th,  monsieur  Matthews 
kept  close  as  before;  telling  me  "a  post  chaise 
was  ordered,  to  carry  him  to  Calais;  and  he 
would  do  me  the  grace  *  to  take  me  with  him,  to 

•  An  affected  Gallicism,  to  favour  the  idea  of  the  whole  bdng 
a  translation.    The  like  artifice  may  be  observed  in  some  other 

passages.     N. 
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keep  him  company  in  the  journey,  for  he  should 
leave    monsieur    de    la    Bastide    at  Versailles/* 
While  we  were  discoursing,  that  gentleman  came 
in,  with  an  open  air,  and  a  smiling  countenance. 
He  embraced  monsieur  Matthews ;    and  seemed 
to  feel  so  much  joy,  that  he  could  not  easily  con^- 
ceal   it.      I    left  the  chamber,    and   retired   to 
my  own,  whence  I  could  hear  him  say,  "  Courage^ 
monsieur :  no  travelling  to  day.     Madame  Main- 
tenon  will  have  me  once  more  conduct  you  to 
her."     After  which   I  was  called,   and  received 
orders  ahout  dinner,  &c.     Monsieur  de  la  Bas- 
tide told  me^  **  We   should   set   out  about  mid- 
night**    He  staid  the  rest  of  the  day  with  mon- 
sieur Matthews.      About  ten  o'clock  they  went 
forth,  but  dispensed  with  my  attendance;  it  was 
one  in  the  morning  before  they  returned,  though 
the  chaise  was  at  the  gate  soon  after  eleven* 
Monsieur  Matthews    took    a  morsel  of  bread, 
and    a   large  glass   of    Hermitage    wine;    after 
which  they  embraced  with  much  kindness,  and 
60  parted. 

Our  journey  to  Calais  passed  without  any  acci- 
,dent  worth  informing  you.     Mr.  Prior,  who  is 
of  a  constitution  somewhat  tender,  was  troubled 
with  a  rheum,    which  made  speaking  uneasy  to 
him :  but  it  was  not  so  at  all  to  me ;    and  therer 
fove  I  entertained  him  as  well  as  I  could,  chiefly 
with  the  praises  of  our  great  monarch,   the  mag- 
Bificence  of  his  court,  the  number  of  his  attend- 
ants,   the  awe  and    veneration  paid  him   by   his 
generals  and  ministers,  and  the  immense  riches  of 
the  kingdom*     One  afternoon,  in  a  small  village 
between  Chaumont  and  Beauvais,  as  I  was  dis- 
voL.  III.  E  e 
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coursing  on  this  subject,  several  poor  people  fol- 
lowed the  chaise,  to  beg  our  charity  :  one  louder 
than  the  rest,  a  comely  person,  about  fifty,  all  in 
rags,  but  with  a  mien  that  showed  him  to  be  of  a 
good  house,  cried  out,  **  Monsieur,  pour  V amour 
de  Dieu,  &c.  Sir,  for  the  love  of  God,  give 
something  to  the  marquis  de  Sourdis !  "  Mr. 
Prior,  half  asleep,  roused  himself  up  at  the  name 
of  marquis,  called  the  poor  gentleman  to  him, 
and,  observing  something  in  his  behaviour  like  a 
man  of  quality,  very  generously  threw  him  a  pis- 
tole. As  the  coach  went  on,  monsieur  Prior 
asked  me,  with  much  surprise,  "  Whether  I 
thought  it  possible  that  unhappy  creature  could 
be  'Un  veritable  marquis ;  for,  if  it  were  so, 
surely  the  miseries  of  our  country  must  be  much 
greater  than  even  our  very  enemies  could  hope  or 
believe?"  I  made  bold  to  tell  him,  "That  I 
thought  we  could  not  well  judge  from  particulars 
to  generals ;  and  that  I  was  sure  there  were  great 
numbers  of  marquisses  in  France,  who  had  ten 
thousand  livres  a  year."  I  tell  you  this  passage, 
to  let  you  see,  that  the  wisest  men  have  some 
prejudices  of  their  country  about  them  !  We 
got  to  Calais  on  Wednesday  the  28th  in  the 
evening;  and  the  next  morning  (the  29th)  I 
took  my  leave  of  monsieur  Prior  ;  who,  thanking 
me  in  the  civillest  manner  in  the  world  for  the 
service  I  had  done  him,  very  nobly  made  me  a 
present  of  twenty  pistoles;  and  so  we  parted. 
He  put  to  sea  with  a  fair  wind,  and  I  suppose,  in 
a  few  hours  landed  in  England. 

This,  sir,  is  the  utmost  I  am  able  to  inform  you 
about  monsieur  Prior's  journey  and  negotiation. 
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Time  alone  will  let  us  know  the  events  of  it, 
which  are  yet  in  the  dark. 

lam,  Sir, 
Your  most  obedient  and  most  humble  servant, 

DU  BAUDRIER. 


POSTSCRIPT,  BY  THE  TRANSLATOR. 

The  author  of  this  tract,  having  left  his  master 
on  shipboard  at  Calais,  had,  it  seems,  no  farther 
intelligence  when  he  published  it :  neither  am  I 
able  to  supply  it,  but  by  what  passes  in  common 
report;  which,  being  in  every  body^s  mouth, 
but  with  no  certainty^  I  think  it  needless  to  re- 
peat. 


K  e  ^ 
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DR.  HARE'S  EXCELLENT   SERMON, 

PREACHED  [sept*  9,  I?!!,]   BEFORE 

THE   DUKE  OF  MARLBOROUGH^ 

ON    TUE 

SURRENDER  OF  BOUCHAIN. 

BV  AN  ENEMY  TO  PEACE. 


£T  MUtTlS  UTILE  BStLUM. 


tlRiT  PRIMTEP  FOB  JOHN  MOR^HEW    IN  17^1^ 


"I  have  got  a  set  of  Examiners ;  and  five  pam- 
phlets, which  I  have  either  written  or  contributed 
to,  except  the  best,  which  is  the  *  Vindication  of 
the  Duke  of  Marlborough,'  and  is  entirely  of  the 
author  of  the  Atalantis/' — Journal  to  Stella, 
Oct.  22,  17U. 

"  Comment  on  Hare's  *  Sermon  by  the  same 
woman;  only  hints  sent  to  the  printer  from 
Presto,  to  giVe  her."^ — Ibid.  Nov.  3. 

*  Dr.  Francis  Hare,  bred  at  Eton,  was  a  fellow  of  King's 
College,  Cambridge,  where  he  had  the  tuition  of  the  marquis 
of  Bland  ford,  only  son  to  the  duke  of  Marlborough  ;  who  ap- 
pointed  him  chaplain  general  to  her  majesty's  forces  in  the  Low 
Countries.  He  afterward  obtained  first  the  deanery  of  Worcester, 
and  then  that  of  St.  Paul's ;  in  1 727  was  advanced  to  the  see  of* 
St.  Asaph,  and  in  1731  translated  to  Chichester ;  which  he  held 
till  his  death,  in  1740.  ^^  He  has  written  three  small  pam- 
phlets upon  the  management  of  the  war,  and  the  treaty  of  peace," 
says  Swift,  Examiner,  No.  XXIX.  He  was  author  of  "  The  Bar^ 
rier  Treaty  Vindicated  ;"  and  of  four  treatises  against  "  Th« 
Conduct  of  the  Allies.''  He  was  also  a  writer  in  ihe  Baagorian 
controversy;  and  drew  upon  himself  the  severest  of  bishop 
Hoadly's  treatises,  under  the  title  of  "  The  Dean  of  Worcester 
still  the  same."  His  works  were  collected,  in  four  volumes,  9vo« 
1746..    N. 
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Jl  HAVE  been  so  well  entertained  by  reading  Dr. 
Hare's  sermon,  preached  before  the  duke  of  Marl- 
borough and  the  ariny,  in  w^y  of  thanksgiving 
for  passing  the  lines  and  taking  Bouchain,  that 
I  cannot  forbear  giving  part  of  my  thoughts 
thereupon  to  the  publick.  If  a  colonel  had  been 
to  preach  at  the  head  of  his  regiment,  I  believe 
he  would  have  made  just  such  a  sermon;  \yhich 
before  I  begin  with,  I  must  beg  leave  to  consider 
the  preface,  and  that  stale  topick  in  the  pub- 
lisher, of  "  printing  a  discourse  without  the  au- 
thor's leave,  by  a  copy  got  from  a  friend ;  being 
himself  so  modest,  that  he  would  by  no  means 
hear  of  printing  what  was  drawn  up  in  so  much 
haste."  If  the  thing  be  not  worth  publishing, 
either  the  author  is  a  fool,  or  his  frien-d  a  knave. 
Besides,  the  apology  seems  very  needless  for  one 
that  has  so  often  been  complimented  upon  his 
productions  ;  of  which  we  have  seen  several  with- 
out either  art  or  care,  though  published  with 
this  famous  doctor's  consent.  A  good  argument, 
indeed,  is  not  the  worse  for  being  witliout  art  or 
care  ;  but  an  ill  one  is  nothing  without  both. ,  If 
plauiness  and  honesty  made  amends  for  every 
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hasty  foolish  composition,  we  should  never  have 
an  end,  and  every  dunce  that  blotted  paper  would 
have  the  same  plea.  But  the  good  doctor's  zeal 
for  the  continuation  of  the  war  must  atone  for 
the  rest  of  his  defects.  His  poUticks  and  his  di- 
vinity seem  to  be  much  of  a  size ;  there  is  no  more 
of  the  last  in  his  sermon,  than  what  is  to  be 
found  in  the  text ;  he  is  so  great  an  enemy  to  a 
partition,  that  he  scorns  to  divide  even  that 

He  begins,  p.  62  *,  "  I  cannot  but  think  that 
one  of  the  properest  acknowledgments  to  God, 
for  the  manifest  tokens  we  receive  of  his  good 
providence,  is  to  consider  their  natural  tendency, 
and  what  is  the  true  use  which  he  has  put  into 
our  power  to  make  of  them."  May  we  not  very 
well  query  whether  this  be  sense  or  truth  ?  The 
properest  acknowledgments  to  God,  for  the  mani- 
fest tokens,  &c.  is  to  offer  him  thanks  and  praise, 
and  obey  his  laM'S. 

P.  63.  "  Persevere  bravely  in  th^  just  and  ne- 
cessary war  we  are  engaged  in,  till  we  can  obtain 
such  a  peace,  as  the  many  successes  he  has  given 
us  naturally  lead  to,  and,  by  the  continuance  of 
the  divine  favour,  must  end  in,  if  we  be  content 
to  wait  his  leisure,  and  are  not,  by  our  impatience 
and  misgiving  fears,  wanting  to  ourselves.*  At 
this  rate,  when  must  we  expect  a  peace  ?  May 
we  not  justly  inquire,  whether  it  be  God's  or  the 
duke  of  Marlborough's  leisure  he  \<^ould  have  ua 
Wait?  He  is  there  in  an  army  well  paid,  sees 
nothing  but  plenty,  nay  profuseness  in  the  great 
officers,  and  richeis  in  the  general.     Profusenessy 

*  These  references  aie  adapted  to  Bp.  Hart's  Works,  vol.  i.    N.. 
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ivhen  they  every  day  in  their  turns  receive  «he 
honour  of  his  grace's  company  to  dinner  with 
them.  At  that  sumptuous  table  which  his  grace 
once  a  week  provides  for  himself  and  them,  the 
good  doctor  never  considers  what  we  suffer  at 
home,  or  how  long  we  shall  be  able  to  find  them 
money  to  support  their  magnificence.  I  should 
think  the  queen  and  ministry,  next  under  God^ 
the  best  judges  what  peace  we  ought  to  make. 
If  by  our  impatience  he  meant  the  army,  it- was 
needless  and  absurd  ;  if  he  meant  our  impatience 
here  at  home,  being  so  far  removed  from  the 
scene,  and  in  quite  another  view,  he  can  be  no 
judge  of  that. 

P.  64*.  "  One  would  think  a  people,  who,  by 
such  a  train  of  wonderful  successes,  were  now 
brought  to  the  very  banks  of  Jordan,  could  not 
be  so  fearful  as  to  stop  there,  or  doubt  with  them- 
selves whether  or  no  they  should  try  to  pass  the 
river  (quere,  Senset  or  Scheldt?),  and  get  posses- 
sion of  the  land  which  God  had  promised  them ; 
that  they  could,  with  their  own  eyes,  take  a  view 
of  it  (applied  to  Picardy),  and  behold  it  was  ex- 
ceeding good,  &c.''  Our  case  and  the  Israelites 
is  very  different.  What  they  conquered,  they  got 
for  themselves ;  we  take  a  viewof  the  land,  as 
they  did,  and  "  behold  it  to  be  exceeding  good^** 
but  good  for  others.  If  Joshua  had  spent  many 
years  in  conquering  the  Amorites  (with  the  loss 
of  infinite  blood  and  treasure),  and  then  delivered 
the  land  over  to  the  Gibeonites,  the  Israelites 
might  have  had  good  reason  to  murmur ;  and  that 
has  been  our  case. 

Ibid.     ^^  It  seems  incredible,  that  men  should 
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for  many  years  together  struggle  with  the  greatest 
difficulties,  and  successfully  go  through  innume- 
rable dangers,  in  pursuit  of  a  noble  end,  an  end 
worthy  of  all  the  pains  and  trouble  they  are  at; 
and  yet  lose  their  courage  as  they  gain  ground, 
&c."  Though  this  be  a  falsity  ;  yet  to  lose  cou- 
rage as  we.  gain  ground  may  very  probably  hap- 
pen, if  we  squander  our  courage  by  the  yard,  and 
gain  ground  by  the  inch. 

.  Ibid.  *'  Of  all  the  virtues  human  nature  would 
aspire  to,  constancy  seems  to  be  that  it  is  least 
made  for.  A  steady  pursuit  of  the  same  end  for 
any  long  time  together  has  something  in  it  that 
looks  like  immortality,"  (hath  not  this  flight  some- 
thing in  it  that  looks  like  nonsense  ?}  "  and  sefems 
to  be  above  the  reach  of  mortal  man."  (How 
does  a  steady  pursuit  look  like  immortality  ?  If 
it  looks  like  immortality,  it  certainly  seems  to  be 
above  the  reach  of  mortal  man.)  The  ■'  earth  we 
live  on,  the  air  we  breathe,  the  nourishment  we 
take,  every  thing  about  us,  is  by  nature  subject 
to  continual  change ;  our  bodies  themselves  are 
in  a  perpetual  flux,  and  not  a  moment  together 
the  same  as  they  were.  What  place  then  can 
there  be  for  a  constant  steady  principle  df  action 
amidst  so  much  inconstancy  ?"  If  these  reasons 
were  true,  it  would  be  impossible  not  to  be  in- 
constant. With  this  old  beaten  trash  of  a  flux, 
he  might  go  on  a  hundred  pages  on  the  same 
subject,  without  producing  any  thing  new  :  it  is 
a  wonder  we  had  not  the  grave  observation,  "That 
nothing  is  constant  but  inconstancy."  What  does 
all  this  end  in  ?  His  first  heat  and  edge  shows  Ul» 
indeed  a  flux  of  what  we  did  not  expect. 
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P.  66.  *^  And  though  the  end  we  aim  at  be 
the  same  it  was,  and  certainly  nearer."  This  futs 
me  in  mind  of  a  divine,  who,  preaching  on  the 
day  of  judgment,  said,  **  There  was  one  thing  he 
would  be  bold  tp  affirm.  That  the  day  of  judg- 
ment was  nearer  now,  than  ever  it  was  since  the 
beginning  of  the  world."  So  the  war  is  certainly 
nearer  an  end  to  day  tjian  it  was  yesterday, 
though  it  does  not  end  these  twenty  years. 

Ibid:  ''  Such  fickle,  inconstant,  irresolute  crea- 
tures are  we  in  the  midst  of  our  bravest  resolu- 
tions. When  we  set  out,  we  seem  to  loot  at 
what  we  are  aiming  at  through  that  end  of  the 
perspective  that  magnifies  the  object,  and  it 
brings  it  nearer  to  us  ;  but,  when  we  are  got  some 
way,  before  we  are  aware  we  turn  the  glass,  and, 
looking  through  the  little  end,  what  we  are  pur- 
suing seems  to  be  at  a  vast  distance,  and  dwindltd 
almost  into  nothing."  This  is  strange  reasoning. 
Where  does  his  instrumcntmaker  live  ?  We  may 
hav6  the  same  constancy,  the  same  desire  to  pur- 
sue a  thing,  and  yet  not  the  same  abilities.  For 
'example,  in  hunting,  many  accidents  happen; 
you  grow  weary,  your  horse  falls  lame,  or  in 
leaping  a  hedge  throws  you  :  you  have  the  same 
reason  to  pursue  the  game,  but  not  the  same  abi- 
lity. . 

P.  67.  "  Their  zeal  perhaps  flames  at  first; 
but  it  is  the  flame  of  straw,  it  has  not  strength 
to  last.  When  the  multitude  once  begin  to  be 
.weary  and  indifferent,  how  easily  are  they  th^a 
$educed  into  false  measures  !  how  readily  do  they 
give  into  suspicions  against  those  who  would  en- 
courage them  to  persevere,  while  they  are  fond 
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of  others,  who,  to  serve  themselves,  fall  iti  with 
their  complaints,  but  at  the  bottom,  mean  nothing 
but  their  own  interest !"    How  base  and  false  so- 
ever this  reproach  be,    I  have  set  it  almost  at 
length,    that  I  may  not  be  charged  with  unfair 
quotation-     By  the  company  the  doctor  keeps, 
and   the  patrons  he  has  chosen,  I  should   think 
him  an  undoubted  judge  when  people  mean  their 
own  interest,  but  that  I  know,  conversing  only 
on  one  side  generally  gives  our  thoughts  the  sam€ 
turn ;  just  as  the  jaundice  makes  those  that  have 
it  think  all  things  yellow.     This  writer  is  preju- 
diced, and  looks  upon  the  rest  of  the  world  to  be 
as  self-interested  as  those  persons  from  whom  he 
has  taken  his  observation.     But,  if  he  means  the 
present  ministry,    it  is  certain  they   could    find 
their  own  interest  in  continuing  the  war  a«  well  as 
other  people:  their  capacities  are  not  less,  nor 
their  fortunes  so  great,  neither  need  they  be  at  a 
loss  how  to  follow  in  a  path  so  well  beaten.     Were 
they  thus  inclined,  the  way  is  open  before  them ; 
the  means  that  enriched  their  predecessors,  gave 
them  pretence  to  continue  their  power^  and  made 
them  almost  necessary  evils  to  the  state,  are  now 
^o  longer  a  secret.     Did  their  successors  study 
their  own  interest  with  the  same  zeal  as  they  do 
that  of  the  publick,  we  should  not  have  the  doe- 
tor  in  these  agonies  for  fear  of  a  peace;    things 
would  be  then  as  he  wouW  have  them  ;  it  woulil 
be  no  longer  a  flame  of  straw,  but  a  solid  fire, 
likely  to  last  as  long  as  his  poor  countrymetr  had 
any  materials  to  feed  it.     But  1  wonder  he  wmild 
talk  of  those  who  mean  their  own  interest ;  in  such 
an  audience,    especially   before  those  "  who  faU 
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IB  with  their  compUints,"  unless  he  had  given  it 
quite  another  turn,  and  bestowed  some  of  his  elp^ 
quence  in  showing,  what  he  really  thinks,  that 
nothing  in  nature  is  so  eligible  as  self  interest* 
though  purchased  at  the  priee  of  a  lasting  war, 
the  blood  and  treasure  of  his  fellow  subjects,  4ind 
the  weal  of  his  native  country. 

P.  68.  /'This  is  a  misfortune,  which  free  assem* 
blies,  and  popular  or  mixed  governments,  are  al- 
most unavoidably  exposed  to  ;  and  it  is  for  this 
re&son,  so  few  nations  have  ever  steadily  pursued, 
for  any  long  time,  the  measures  at  first  resolved 
on,  were  they  never  so  right  and  just ;  and  it  is 
for  the  same  reason  that  a  single  power  seldom 
fails  at  Ipng  run  to  be  tpo  hard  for  a  confederacy." 
A  very  good  argument  for  this  war ;  a  good 
overture  and  warning,  to  make  a  general  for  life. 
It  is  an  excellent  pahegyrick  upon  arbitrary  pow- 
er; at  this  rate,  the  French  king  is  sure  to  get  the 
better  at  last.  This  preacher  must  certainly  be 
an  admuable  judge  of  popular  assemblies,  by 
living  in  an  army.  Such  poor  writers  get  a  rote 
and  commonplace  of  talking  by  reading  pamph-- 
lets,  and  from  thence  presume  to  make  general 
observations  upon  government,  and  set  up  for 
statesmen.  If  the  duke  of  Marlborough  be  Mot 
ses,  what  promised  land  is  he  bringing  us  to,  un-^ 
less  this  sermon  be  preached  only  to  the  Putch  ? 
He  may  have  promised  them  land,  and  they  hini 
something  else,  aud  both  been  as  good  as  their 
words.  In  his  allegory  of  the  people  brought  out 
qf  Egypt,  does  the  doctor  mean  our  army  ?  The 
parallel  must  then  be  drawn  to  make  the  war  last 
forty  years,  or  else  it  can  be  no  parallel ;  we  may 
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easily  see  how  near  the  comparison  grows.  Mo- 
ses was  accused  by  certain  Israelites;  "Is  it  a 
small  thing,"  say  they,  *'  that  thou  hast  brought 
us  out  of  a  land  that  floweth  with  milk  and  honey, 
to  kill  us  in  the  wilderness,  except  thou  make' 
thyself  altogether  a  prince  over  us  ?"  Hath  the 
duke  of  Marlborough  been  suspected  of  any  such 
design  ?  Moses  was  wroth,  and  said  unto  the  Lord, 
"Respect  not  thou  their  offering:  I  have  not 
taken  one  ass  from  them,  neither  have  I  hurt  one 
of  them*."  And  to  the  same  purpose  Samu^j^ 
*'  Whose  ox  have  I  taken?  or  whose  ass  have  I 
taken  ?  or  whom  have  I  defrauded  ?  whom  have  I 
oppressed  ?  or  of  whose  hand  have  I  received  any 
bribe  to  blind  mine  eyes  with?  and  I  will  restore 
it  you  t !"  Does  the  British  Moses  speak  thus  to 
the  people?  is  there  any  sort  of  agreement  be- 
tween them  ?  Nor  are  we  sure  of  God's  com- 
mands to  go  up  against  the  Amorites,  p,  &^^  as 
the  Israelites  were  ;  and  we  have  fifty  times  more 
reason  to  murmur.  They  were  carried  from  the 
wilderness,  *Mnto  a  land  flowing  with  milk  and 
honey  ;"  we  from  such  a  land  into  the  wilderness, 
that  is  poverty  and  misery,  and  are  like  to  be 
kept  in  the  wilderness  till  this  generation  and  the 
next  too  are  consumed,  by  mortgages,  anticipa-* 
tions,  &c. 

P.  71.  Where  the  doctor  says,  **  the  country 
itself  was  much  too  narrow  for  them,"  he  must 
certainly  mean  the  Dutch,  who  never  think  their 
frontiers  can  be  too  much  extended* 

The  doctor  tells  us,  p.  72,  "The  justice  and 
necessity  of  our  cause  is  little  short  of  the  force  of 

♦  Num.  xvi.  15.  t  1  Sam.  xii.  3. 
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a  command."  Did  God  command  to  fight,  be* 
cause  the  chaplain  general  will  have  no  peace?  He 
asks,  "  what  is  bidding  us  go  on,  if  our  successes 
are  not  ?"  At  this  rate,  whenever  any  new  success 
is  gained,  or  a  town  taken,  no  peace  must  be 
Hiade.  The  whole  exhortation  against  peace, 
which  follows,  is  very  proper  for  the  chaplain  of 
an  army ;  it  looks  like  another  Essay  of  the  Mana- 
gement of  the  War.  "These  successes  have  ge- 
nerally been  so  much  wanted  and  so  little  expec-^ 
ted."  If  we  have  been  ten  years  at  this  vast  ex- 
pense getting  successes  that  we  could  not  expect, 
we  were  mad  to  begin  this  war,  which  hath  ruined 
us  with  all'this  success.  But  why  this  acclamation  ? 
is  taking  one  small  town  such  great  success  as 
points  out  to  us  the  finger  of  God?  Who  is  his 
God ?  I  believe  the  general  has  no  little  share  in 
his  thoughts,  as  well  as  the  present  ministry, 
though  upon  a  quite  different  consideration. 
**The  clouds  have  never  this  war  thickened  more 
or  looked  blacker  than  this  year :  things  looked 
^o  black  on  every  side,  as  not  to  leave  us  the  faint* 
est  glimpse  ofhght.  We  apprehended  nothing 
less  than  the  dissolution  of  the  alliance."  What- 
ever the  doctor  may  be  for  a  preacher,  he  has 
proved  but  an  indifferent  prophet.  The  general 
and  army  may  be  obliged  to  him  for  the  dissipation 
of  these  clouds,  though  the  ministry  are  not. 
Were  they  the  cause  that  such  clouds  gathered, 
*^as  made  him  fear  an  universal  storm,  which 
could  no  way  be  fenced  against?"  To  hear  him 
run  on  in  praise  of  the  wonders  of  this  campaign, 
one  would  scarce  beheve  he  were  speaking  to 
J;hose  very  persons  who  had  formerly  gained  such 
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memorable  victories,  and  taken  towns  of  so  much 
greater  importance  than  Bouchaio.  Had  the 
French  no  lines  before  ?  I  thought  Mons,  Lisle, 
&c.  had  been  once  esteemed  considerable  places. 
But  thia  is  his  youngest  child :  he  does  like  most 
mothers,  when  they  are  past  the  hopes  of  more; 
they  doat  upon  the  youngest,  though  not  so  heal- 
thy nor  praiseworthy  as  the  rest  of  the  brethren* 
Is  it  our  fault,  that#"  three  of  the  princes  in  alliance 
with  us  resolved  to  re-call  their  troops?'"  p.  76. 
We  brought  our  quotas^  if  our  allies  did  not.  By 
whose  indulgence  was  it,  that  some  of  them  have 
not  been  pressed  more  closely  upon  that  head,,  or 
rather  have  been  left  to  do  as  they  please?  It  is 
no  matter  how  hard  a  bargain  people  pretend  to 
make,  if  they  are  not  tied  to  the  performance. 

P.  75.  "  If  the  enemy  are  stronger  than  they 
were,"  how  are  we  so  near  our  great  hopes,  the 
promised  land?  The  affectation  of  eloquence,  which 
carries  the  doctor  away  by  a  tide  of  words,  makes 
him  contradict  himself,  and  betray  his  own  argu- 
ment. Yet,  by  all  those  expressions,  p.  75,  we 
can  only  find,  that  whatever  success  we  have, 
must  be  miraculous ;  he  says,  ^'  we  must  trust  to 
miracles  for  our  success,"  which,  as  I  take  if,  is 
to  tempt  God :  though,  p.  77,  he  thinks,  "  the 
most  fearful  cannot  doubt  of  God's  continuance." 
We  have  had  miraculous  success  this  nine  years 
by  his  own  account;  and  this  year,  he  owns^ 
"  we  should  have  been  all  undone,  without  a  new 
miracle ;  black  clouds,  8^0.  hanging  over  our 
heads."  And  why  may  not  our  sins  provoke  God 
to  forsake  us,  and  bring  the  black  clouds  again  ? 
greater  sins  than  our  inconstancy !  avarice,  ambi* 
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tion,  disloyalty,  corruption,  pride,  drunkenness, 
gaming,  profaneness,  blasphemy,  ignorance,  and 
all  other  immoralities  and  irreligion !  These  are 
certainly  much  greater  sins;  and,  whether  found 
in  a  court  or  in  a  camp,  much  Hkelier  to  provoke 
God's  anger,  than  inconstancy. 

Ibid.  "  If  we  have  not  patience  to  wait  till  hd 
has  finished,  by  gradual  steps,  tliis  great  work, 
in  such  a  manner  as  he  in  his  infinite  wisdom  shall 
think  fit."  I  desire  the  doctor  would  explain  him- 
self upon  the  business  of  gradual  steps,  whethei* 
three  and  twenty  years  longer  will  do,  or  what 
time  he  thinks  the  general  and  himself  may  live ; 
I  suppose,  he  does  not  desire  his  gradual  steps 
should  exceed  their  date,  as  fond  as  he  seems  of 
miracles.  I  believe  he  is  willing  enough  they 
should  be  confined  to  his  grace's  life  and  his  own. 

What  does  he  mean,  p.  78,  by  the  natural  and 
moral  consequences  that  must  lead  us?  If  those 
moral  consequences  are  consequences  upon  our 
morals,  they  are  very  small.  **  Whatever  reason 
there  can  be  for  putting  an  end  to  the  war  but'  a 
good  one,  was  a  stronger  reason  against  beginning 
it.*'  Right !  so  far  we  allow.  ''  And  yet  those 
very  reasons,  that  make  us  in  so  much  haste  to  end 
it,  show  the  necessity  there  Mas  for  entering  into 
it."  I  am  in  mighty  hope  to  get  out  of  a  squab- 
ble, and  therefore  I  had  reason  to  get  into  it; 
generally  the  contrary  is  true.  "What  condition 
should  we  have  now  been  in,  had  we  tamely  let 
that  prodigious  power  settle  and  confirm  itself 
without  dispute  ?"  It  could  never  settle  and  eon- 
firm  itself  but  by  a  war. 

P.  7.9.  *'  Did  we  not  go  into  the  war  in  hopes 

VOL.  III.  p  f 
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ofsuccea»?  The?  greatest  argument  for  goitig  on. 
with  the  war  is  that  we  may  have  more  success/ 
Accordmg  to  the  cknrtrine  laid  down  by  our  au- 
thor, we  must  never  be  inclmed  ta  peace  till  we  . 
Jose  a  battle:  every  victory  ought  to  be  a  motive 
to  continue  the  war.  Upon  this  principle,  I  sup- 
pose, a  peace  was  refused  after  the  battle  of  Ra- 
millics. 

Ibid.  *'  How  can  we  doubt  that  we  shall  not 
still  sitcceed,  or  that  an  enemy  that  grows  every 
day  weaker  and  weaker,  &c."  The  doctor  s  zeal 
overbears  his  memory:  just  how  the  enemy  waS' 
stronger  than  ever. 

P.  80.  *'  If  wc  consider  that  our  strength  i» 
from  Godj  &c/'  Though  all  men  ought  to  trust 
in  God ;  yet  our  Saviour  tells  us,  we  ought  to  re- 
gard human  means  :  and  in  the  point  before  us^ 
we  are  told,  "That  a  king  going  forth  to  war 
against  another  king,  sitteth  down  first,  and  con-  - 
sulteth  whether  he  be  able  with  ten  thousand  to 
meet  him  that  cometh  against  him  with  twenty 
thousand ;  or  else  while  the  other  is  yet  a  great 
way  off,  he  sendeth  an  embassage,  and  desireth 
conditions  of  peace  *. '?  Our  Saviour  was  a 
preacher  of  peace;  *'  Peace  I  leave  with  jnou ;  my 
peace  I  give  unto  you,  &ct-"  But  the  doctor 
chuseth  rather  to  drive  on  furiously  with  Jehu. 
He  answers  to  the  question,  "  Is  it  peace  ?  "^  a$ 
that  king  did  to  the  horsemen,  "  What  hast  thou 
to  do  with  peace  ?  Get  thee  behind  me."  He  saith, 
"  Our  ingratitude  and  impenitence  may  defeat 
the  surest  prospects  we  have."    May  we  not  ask 

• 

*  JLuke  xir,  3),  32.  •>  John  -\iv.  2?. 
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him,  whose  ingratitude  ?  As  to  impenitence,  I  think 
this  paragraph  is  the  only  one  wherein  he  vouch- 
safes, and  that  but  very  slightly,  in  his  whole  ser- 
njon,  to  remind  the  people  of  repentance  and  amend- 
ment; but  leaves  a  subject  so  little  suited  to  a 
day  of  joy,"  p.  81,  to  encourage  them  to  *^go 
on  to  obtain  the  end  toward  which  they  have 
made  so  many  happy  steps."  We  differ  about 
that  end;  some  desire  peace,  others  war,  that  so 
they  may  get  money  and  power.  It  is  the  inte- 
rest of  some  to  be  in  action,  others  to  be  at  rest : 
some  people  clap  their  finger  upon  one  point,  and 
4say  that  alone  can  be  a  good  peace  ;  we  say  there 
may  be  many  sorts  of  good  peace,  of  all  which 
we  esteem  the  queen  and  ministry  to  be  the  best 
judges.  The  doctor  tells  us,  **  Our  sins  may 
force  us  to  put  an  ill  end  to  the  war."  He  should 
explain  what  he  calls  an  ill  end ;  I  am  apt  to 
*  think,  he  will  think  nothing  good  that  puts  an 
jtnd  to  it,  since  he  saith,  ^'  Vengeance  may  affect 
Hipt  only  us,  but  generations  yet  unborn."  That 
they  have  taken  care  of  already.  We  have  pretty 
weir  mortgaged  posterity,  by  the  expenses  of  this 
devouring  war :  and  must  we  never  see  an  end  to 
it,  till  there  is  not  an  enemy  left  to  contend  with,. 
for  so  our  author  would  intimate  ?  In  what  a  con- 
ditionniust  we  expect  to  be,  long  before  that? 
It  is  very  happy  for  the  nation,  that  we  do  not 
lie  at  the  mercy  of  this  gentleman ;  that  his  voice 
is  not  necessary  toward  the  great  end  we  pant 
after,  the  unloading  of  our  burden,  and  the  miti- 
gation of  our  taxes.  A  just  and  necessary  war  is 
an  ostentatious  theme,  and  may  bear  being  de- 
claimed on.     Let  us  have  war ;  what  have  we  to 
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do  with  peace  r  We  have  beaten  our  enemy ;  let 
,  us  beat  him  again.  God  has  given  us  success ; 
he  encourages  us  to  go  on.  Have  we  not  won 
%  battles  and  towns,  passed  the  Hne^  and  taken  the 
great  Bouchain ;  what  avails  our  miseries  at  home ; 
a  little  paltry  wealth,  the  decay  of  trade,  increase 
of  taxes,  dearness  of  necessaries,  expense  of 
blood,  and  lives  of  our  countrymen  ?  are  there  not 
foreigners  to  supply  their  places  ?  have  not  the 
loss  of  so  many  brave  soldiers  been  offered  to  the 
legislature  as  a  reason  for  calling  in  such  number^ 
of  poor  Palatines  *,  as  it  were  to  fill  up  the  chasm 
of  war,  and  atone  for  desolation  among  our  sub- 
jects ?'  If  we  continue  thus  prodigal  of  our  blood 
and  treasure,  in  a  few  years  we  shall  have  as  little 
of  the  one  as  the  other  left :  and  our  women,  if 
they  intend  to  multiply,  must  be  reduced,  like 
the  Amazons,  to  go  out  of  the  land,  or  take  them 
husbands  at  home  of  those  wretched  strangers 
whom  our  piety  and  charity  relieved.  Of  the  na^ 
tives  there  will  be  scarce  a  remnant  preserved  ;  and 
thus  the  British  name  may  be  endangered  once 
more  to  be  lost  in  the  German. 

Were  it  not  for  fear  of  offending  the  worthy 
doctor,  I  should  be  tempted  to  compare  his  ser^- 
mon  with  one  that  some  time  since  made  so  much 
noise  in  the  world  -[  ;  but  I  am  withheld  by  the 
consideration  of  its  being  so   univeraally    con^* 

*  The  pernicious  consequence  of  calling  in  these  foreignen  ic 
described  by  I)r.  Swift,  in  the  Examiner,  No.  XI.L  and  XLV. 
and  in  his  History  of  the  Four  last  Years  of  the  Queen,  he  says 
**  the  public  was  a  loser  by  every  idividual  among  them/'     N. 

f  The  well-known  sermon  of  Dr.  Sacheverell.    N. 
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demned,  nay  prosecuted,  on  one  side.  Perhaps  > 
the  chaplain  general  will  not  like  the  parallel: 
there  may  be  found  the  same  heat,  the  same  in- 
nuendoes, upon  different  subjects,  though  the 
occasion  be  not  so  pressing.  What  necessity  was 
there  of  preaching  up  war  to  an  army,  who  daily 
enrich  themselves  by  the  continuation  of  it? 
Does  he  not  think,  loyalty  and  obedience  would 
have  been  a  properer  subject  ?  To  have  exhorted 
them  to  a  perseverance  in  their  duty  to  the  queen, 
to  prepare  and  soften  their  minds,  that  they  may 
receive  with  resignation,  if  not  applause,  what- 
ever her  majesty  shall  think  fit  to  transact.  The 
'  doctor,  without  suspicion  of  flattery,  might  very 
well  have  extolled  their  great  actions,  and  con- 
gratulated with  them  upon  the  peace  we  are  likely 
to  enjoy ;  by  which  they  will  be  at  leisure  to  reap 
the  harvest  of  their  blood  and  toil,  take  their  rest 
^t  home,  and  be  relieved  from  the  burden  and 
danger  of  a  cruel  war.  And  as  our  gratitude  will 
be  ever  due  to  them  for  delivering  us  from  our 
distant  enemy  the  French,  so  shall  we  have  reason 
to  bless  whoever  are  the  authors  of  peace  to  these 
distressed  nations,  by  which  we  may  be  freed 
from  those  nearer  and  much  more  formidable 
enemies,  di3content  and  poverty  at  home. 
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"The  Vindication  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough" 
is  entirely  of  the  author  of  the  Atalantis*. 

Journal  to  Stella,  Oct  22,  and  Nov.  3,  1711. 

*  Mrs.  Manley,  daughter  of  sir  Roger  Mauley,  a  zealous  Roy- 
alist, was  early  in  life  cheated  into  marriage  with  a  near  rela- 
tion, of  the  same  name,  who  had  at  the  same  time  a  former  wife 
living.  Deserted  by  her  husband,  ^she  was  patronized  by  the 
duchess  of  Cleveland,  a  mistress  of  Charles  II.  but  the  duchess, 
being  of  a  fickle  temper,  grew  tired  of  Mrs.  Manley  in  six 
months,  and  discharged  her,  on  pretehce  that  she  intrigued  with 
her  son.  Retiring  into  solitude,  she  wrote  her  fifst  tragedy,  *'  The 
Royal  Mischief."  This  play  being  acted  in  I696  with  great  suc- 
cess, she  received  such  unbouinl^d  incense  from  admirers,  that 
her  apartment  was  crowded  with  men  of  wit  and  gayety,  which 
in  \he  end  proved  iattsi  tober  virtue.  In  the  sjameyear,  sbf  |Iso 
published  "  The  Lost  Lover,  or  Jealous  Husband,"  a  comedy. 
In  her  retired  hours  she  wrote  the  ♦*  Atalantis;"  for  which,  she 
having  made  free  .i|i  it  wjth  several  distinguished  characters,  her 
printer  was  apprehended,  by  a  warrant- from  the  secretary's  office. 
Mrs.  Manley,  unwilling  an  innocent  person  should  suffer,  pre- 
sented herself  before  the  court  of  king's  bench  as  the  author. 
Lord  Sunderland,  then  secretary  of  state,  being  curious  to  know 
from  whom  she  got  information  of  several  particulars  which 
were  supposed  above  hef  owa  ,inte)Ugeace;'  she  replied,  with 
great  humility,  "  that  she  had  no  design  Tn  writing,  farther  than 
her  own  amusement  and  diversion  in  the  country,  without  in- 
tending particular  reflections  and  characters ;  ami  did  assure 
them  th?t  n<KJbody  was  concerned  with  her."  Wjien  this  was  not 
believed,  and  tlie  contrary  urged  against  her  by  several  circum- 
stances ;  she  said,  **then  it  must  be  by  inspiration ;  because, 
knowing  her  own  innocence,  she  could  account  for  it  no  other 
way."  AVbpihcr  those  in  power  were  ashamed  to  bring  a  woman 
to  trial  for  a  few  amorous  trifles,  or  whether  (her  characters  being 
under  feigned  names)  th«  laws  did  not  actually  reach  her;  she 
was  discharged  afier  several  public  e.xami nations.  On  the  change 
of  the  ministry,  she  lived  in  reputation  and  gayety,  and  amused 
herself  in  writing  poems  and  letters,  ^and  conversing  with  the 
wits.  A  second  edition  of  a  volume  of  her  letters  was  published 
in  1713.  **  Lucius,"  a  well  received  tragedy,  was  written  by  her, 
and  acted  in  1717.  It  was  dedicated  to  sir  Richard  Steele,  whp 
was  then  on  such  friendly  terms  with  her,  that  he  wrote  the 
prologue  to  her  play,  as  Mr*  Prior  did  the  epilogue.  She  died 
July  11,   1724.     N. 
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I  WAS  always  satisfied  of  the  stupidity  and  disr 
ingepuity  of  the  author  who  called  himself  **  The 
Medley  ;"  but  never  till  now  so  thoroughly  con- 
vinced of  his  assurance.  He  (or  one  who  perso- 
ns^tes  him)  appears,  in  a  little  book  called  ^'  Bou<> 
chain,"  as  if  he  were  in  close  conference  and  great 
IQtin^acy  with  the  Examiner;  where,  according 
to  the  unfair  manner  of  modern  dialogue,  he  re- 
serves ^ll  the  wit  and  reasoning  for  himself,  and 
p[iakes  the  poor  Examiner  one  of  the  silliest,  d\xU 
lest  rpgues,  that  ever  pretended  to  speak  or  hear 
pf  politicks;  nay,  he  has  even  treated  him  worse 
^h^p  the  real  Medley*  did;  who,  though  hired 
\xy  the  p^rty  to  call  him  names  by  the  week,  had 
stHl  so  much  modesty,  not  to  take  away  his  un-^ 
derstandipg,  though  he  did  his  integrity.  But 
her£  he  is  made  just  as  stupid  as  was  necessary 

*  A  periodical  paper,  five  numbers  of  which  were  published 
under  the  title  of  "  The  Whig  Examiner,"  by  Mr,  Addison  and 
Mr.  Arthur  Maynw^iing ;  and  which  was  continued  by  the  lat* 
ter  (under  that  of  "  The  Medley")  in  professed  opposition  to 
'«  The  Examiner."  See  in  vol.  XVIII.  the  notes  on  **  The  Pre- 
sent State  of  Wit.'?     N. 
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to  introduce  all  the  fine  tbings^that  are  thought 
fit  to  be  said  of^this  campaign;  and  is  directed 
to  ask  those  questions,  which  none  that  reads  and 
lives  in  any  part  of  England  can  be  supposed  to 
be  ignorant  of,  on  purpose  to  heighten  the  glory 
of  the  general,  and  abuse;  the  capacities  of  the 
present  ministry.  This  method  6f  his  seems  to  be 
copied  from  that  great  genius  and  champion  of 
their  cause,  the  Observator*;  and  our  Examiner 
acts  the  part  of  bis  countryman  Roger,  which, 
how  agreeable  to  the  spirit  and  sense  of  the  Exa^ 
miner,  may  be  easily  judged  from  his  writings, 
wfiich  have  met  with  a  general  approbation  for 
their  wit  ind  learning. 

But,  leaving  the  falseness  and  improbability  of 
the  diction,  I  shall  only  consider  the  malice  and 
design  of  this  boute-feu,  that  would  set  the  people 
on  flame,  and  advance  the  general  to  a  height 
where  none  had  ever  been  hoisted  before,  only 
for  the  bare  consequences  that  attend  his  being 
^t  the  head  of  an  army  so  often  victorious,  so 
well  paid  and  encouraged,  with  no  enemies  in 
view  but  those  whom  it  was  familiar  to  them  to 
overcome,  and  who  though  superior  in  number 
(as  indeed  they  were)  yet  are  wholly  dispirited 
by  continued  losses,  and  at  present  restrained  by 
the  positive  commands  of  their  monarch ;  who 
has  given  it  in  charge  to  monsieur  Villars,  not 
to  venture  the  army  but  upon  manifest  advanta- 
ges ;  so  that  nothing  might  be  left  to  fortune, 
which  had  appeared  so  contrary  to  them  of  ^te, 
and  seems  to  have  so  great  a  hand  in  the  rise  and 

*  A  pciiodical  paj>er  by  Ridpath  and  Tutpjiin.     ?i. 
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fall  of  empires,  and  that  period  which  is  set  to 
human  glory i 

This  new  Medley  would  bespeak  our  compas- 
sion for  his  hero,  by  telling  of  "  the  hard  usage 
he  has  met  with,  and  the  sufficient  reason  he*  has 
had  to  be  disgusted  ;  his  scandalous  manner  of  ~ 
treatment  from  the  Examiner  and  his  party :  for," 
he  says,  "he  is  sensible  the  usage  he  gave  him 
was  not  wholly  from  himself"   And  again,  "  That 
the  duke  of  Marlborough  is  devested  of  all  inter- 
est and  authority,  both  at  home  and  in  the  army; 
whom  so  much  pains  have  been  taken  to  mortify, 
that  he  might  either  in  discontent  throw  up  his 
command,    or   continue   in   it  without  honour ; 
whom  we  laboured  to  make  the  mark  of  publick 
hatred ;  as  if  it  were  impossible  for  liberty  and 
gratitude  to  <^onsist  together,  and  men  were  to  be 
ill  used  for  no  other  reason  but  because  they 
could  not  be  used  so  well  as  they  deserve."    And 
farther,  "^  Your  friends   may  use   the  duke   of 
Marlborough  as  ill  as  they  please :  but  let  them 
be  assured  in  the  end,  this  will  certainly  turn  up- 
on themselves  ;  and  the  time  will  come,  when  it 
will  be  as  safe  to  speak  truth  of  the  present  mi- 
yiistry,  as  it  is  now  to  belie  the  old  !  and  then, 
jny  friend,  you  may  hear  farther  from  me."  Who, 
after  this,  would  not  conclude  the  duke  of  Marl- 
f)orough  had  been  turned  out  of  all,  his  estate 
confiscated,   and  himself  under   the   most  rigid 
sentence?     Nothing  less  should  have,  provoked 
this  audacious  person  to  have  taken  such  Uberty 
pf  speech,  and  been  guilty  of  such  threatenings 
against  the  persons  the  queen  is  pleased  to  honour 
^.nd  trust.     Yef;,   th^t  we  may  examine  things 
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more  coolly  than  this  incendiary ;  what  hardship* 
has  this  great  man  to  complain  of?  I  believe 
we  shall  scarce  find  any  precedent  among  the 
Romans,  that  their  generals  abroad  ever  thought 
themselves  disobliged,  upon  the  removal  of  a  quaes- 
tor at  home,  or  the  changing  one  secretary  for 
another ;  and  yet  this  is  the  height  of  that  dis- 
content they  so  much  complain  against.  The 
queen,  who  seems  directed  by  Heaven,  as  a  re- 
ward for  her  piety,  in  the  choice  of  her  ministers 
and  officers,  did  herself  set  the  duke  of  Marlbo- 
rough at  the  head  of  her  army  :  she  knew  his 
long  experience  in  military  affairs ;  that  he  had 
run  through  all  the  several  degrees  of  service,  and 
either  had  a  genius  for  war,  or  nothing.  No 
Dnan  ever  entered  upon  his  command  with  greater 
encouragement:  the  love  and  smiles  of  his  sover 
reign,  the  good  wishes  of  the  people,  and  if  not 
the  personal  love  of  the  soldiers,  yet  the  hatred 
they  had  for  the  enemy,  and  their  sufferings  du- 
ring the  late  peace,  gave  them  a  double  edge  to 
war,  and  made  them  gain  such  glorious  victories, 
which  all  must  own  were  got  by  the  bravery  of 
the  English.  Their  personal  valour  proved  of 
use,  when  neither  genius  in  the  general  nor  ex- 
traordinary conduct  was  required  ;  though  none 
will  dispute  his  excelling  in  either  :  it  has  chanced 
that  our  greatest  victories  have  been  obtained 
more  fey  the  courage  of  the  soldiers  than  the  Ji- 
nesse  of  the  comumnder;  yet  he  has  reaped  all 
the  advantage.  Is  he  not  the  richest  and  great- 
est subject  in  Christendom  ?  Has  there  not  been 
a  more  than  ordinary  application,  since  the  troops 
under  his  command  first  took  the  field,  to  supply 
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them  w;ith  every  thing  that  was  necessary?  Who- 
ever of  her  majesty's  subjects  were  left  unpaid, 
care  was  taken  that  money  should  not  be  wanting 
for  the  war  in  Flanders.  Even  upon  the  change 
of  ministry,  it  was  almost  the  first  act  of  power  in 
the  new,  to  borrow  money  to  send  to  the  army 
under  the  duke  of  Marlborough's  command.  Ho 
was  so  far  from  being  *^  devested  of  all  authority 
both  at  home  and  abroad,"  that  there  was  not 
any  change  in  what  related  to  his  grace's  family, 
save  the  golden  key*  :  which,  after  long  waiting, 
was  thought  necessary  to  be  bestowed  upon  a 
person,  who  would  not  think  herself  grown  too 
great  for  the  indispensable  attendance  of  the 
place.  The  queen,  nay  the  new  ministers,  used 
his  grace  with  the  same  goodness  and  confidence, 
in  relation  to  his  charge,  as  the  former  did, 
"What  occasion  was  there  for  discontent  ?  did  he 
ask  any  favour,  and  was  refused  it  ?  had  not  her 
majesty  forgiven,  nay  forgot  that  supreme  mark 
of  arrogance  in  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  when 
he  durst  show  himself  disobliged  at  her  giving 
away  one  regiment,  without  first  obtaining  his 
leave  as  general  ?f  was  there  any  remembrance, 

V  The  duchess  of  Marlborough  was  groom  of  the  stole,  £r6t 
lady  of  the  bedchamber,  lady  of  the  wardrobe,  and  had  the  privy 
purse.  The  latter  office  was  given  to  Mrs.  Masham  ;  the  others 
to  the  duchess  of  Somerset.     N. 

t  The  regiment  commanded  by  Algernon  Capel,  the  23d  earl 
of  Essex,  becoming  vacant  on  his  being  appointed  constable  of 
The  Tower,  June  20\  1707  ;  the  queen  intended  to  bestow  it 
upon  Mr.  Hill.  She  signified  her  pleasure  to  the  duke  of  Marl- 
borough ;  who  refused  his  consent,  and  retired  in  anger  to  the 
country.     After  some  heats,  the  regiment  was  given  to  a  third 
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but  in  his  own  thoughts,  of  all  that  had  been 
done  by  his  party,  to  perpetuate  his  command  ? 
If  he  was  really  disgusted,  because  one  of  his 
sons-in-law  *,  and  the  father  of  another  f,  were 
removed ;  how  ungrateful  and  undutiful  was  that 
behaviour  Co  the  person  that  had  so  wonderfully 
raised  him  ;  to  a  sovereign,  who  had  honoured 
him  with  such  superlative  marks  of  her  favour  ! 
It  is  possible  he  might  only  seem  discontented,  to 
please  his  family,  though,  it  has  been  shown,' 
without  reason;  to  which  they  interpreted  his 
going  to  Blenheim  just  before  the  queen's  birth- 
day, from  whence  ha  reteraed  the  day  after ;  as 
if  he  purposely  chose  to  omit  paying  his  duty  and 
respects  upon  so  remarkable  an  occasion.  - 

But  what  mortifications,  what  hardships,  are 
these  which  our  author  complains  of?  Was  his 
commission  limited  ?  had  he  not  power  to  advance 
or  retreat  ?  was  he  forbidden  to  besiege  or  fight? 
was  he  commanded  to  take  no  steps  but  what 
were  directed  from  above?  wherein  was  he  de- 
vested of  his  authority  ?  when  was  this  barbarous 
usage  ?  was  there  any  person  hired  to  assassinate 
his  fame,  or  take  away  his  life?*  what  conspiracy, 
what  confederacy,  to  make  criminals  accuse  him? 
did  any  of  his  enemies  tamper  with  monsieur  de 
Guiscard,   and   offer  him  his  life,  pardon,  and 

person.     On  thii  death  of  the  earl  of  Essex,  in  January  1708-9; 
the  command  of  The  Tower  was  bestowed  on  earl  Rivers,  by  a 
contrivance  between  the  queen  and  Mr.  Harley,  in  opposition 
to  the  wishes  of  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  who  intended  thai-< 
ofTice  for  the  duke  of  Northumberland.     N. 

*  The  earl  of  Sunderland.     N. 

t  The  earl  of  Gbdolphin.     N*  ' 
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money,  to  lay  his  villany  upon  the  duke  ?  ,  Had 
the  persons  here  in  power  a  mind  that  his  designs 
this  campaign  should  miscarry,  how  easy  would 
it  have  been  for  them  to  have  effectually  disap- 
pointed  them,    and    without   being  discovered ! 
An  artful  hand  can  make  more  wonderful,  though 
concealed,    movements.      But>    instead   of  such 
usage,  has  he  not  been  supplied  with  all  possible 
vigour  ?  was  not  a  young  general  sent  off*,  that 
the  duke  of  Marlborough  might  have  no  occasion 
of  discontent,    nor   appearance   for   complaint  ? 
-were  not  his  soldiers,  flushed  with  many  victories, 
eager  and  impatient  to  be  led  on  to  more  ?  did 
he  not  very  well  know,  as  I  have  said   before, 
that  monsieur  Villars  durst  not  fight  him,  though 
he  had  greater  numbers  than  the  duke,  since  the 
king  had  forbidden  his  venturing  his  army  with- 
out evident  advantages  ?  are  not  the  French  dis- 
pirited and  overawed  by  the  superior  genius  of 
the  English,  by  whom  they  have  beeir  so  often 
vanquished  ?  is  it  then  such  a  wonder,  after  all 
the  glorious  victories  the  duke  of  Marlborough 
has  obtained,  that,  with  the  same  fortune,  the 
same  cause,  the  scime  army,  and  against  the  same 
enemy,  his  grace  has  added  one  inferior  fortress" 
to  his  greater  conquests  ?  are  the  Senset  and  the 
Scheldt  more  formidable  rivers  than  the  Danube 
or  the  Rhine?    are  only  passing  the  lines  near 
Bouchain  more  wonderful  than  beating  the  prencli 
in  their  Jines  near  Brabant }  or^  have  our  former 

*  Th«  duke  of  Ormond  ;  who  had  been  sent  to  Fra^xre  at  ten 
years  of  age,  and  on  his  return  was  admitted  of  Christ  Church, 
Oxford ;  of  which  university  lie  was  afterward  chancellor.  He 
died  Nov.  l6f  1745,' in  his  81st  year.     N. 
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.campaigns  been  so  barren  of  great  actions^  tliat 
we  need  so  much  cry  up  the  passiug  of  two  rivers 
and  one  morass,  where  none  durst  oppose  tbem ; 
as  if  the  general's  glory  were  never  consummate 
till  now ;  or  as  if  indeed  he  could,  have  done  less, 
except  he  had  been  resolved  to  do  nothing,  which 
could  scarce  have  been,  with  an  army  so  full  of 
ardour  to  fight?  These  flights  of  joy,  upon  sa 
small  an  occasion,  seem  to  me  just  as  reasonable 
as  if  some  great  conqueror  should  land  in  England, 
beat  all  our  armies,  and  take  London  in  on^ 
campaign;  and  yet  reserve  his  triumphs  and  the 
people's  acclamations  for  the  next,  only  upon  the 
taking  of  Islington. 

Whether  this  action,  in  respect  to  those  the 
duke  of  Marlborough  had  performed  before^  de- 
serves to  be  valued  to  that  height  our  author  car- 
ries it,  may  be  gathered  from  what  sir  W.  Temple 
says:  "In  May  I676,  the  king  of  France  sent 
the  duke  of  Orleans  to  besiege  .Bouchain,  with 
some  part  of  his  troops,  being  a  small  though 
strong  place,  considerable  for  its  situation  to  thd 
defence  of  the  Spanish  Netherlaiids.  The  king, 
with  the  strength  of  his  army,  posted  himself  so 
advantageously,  as  to  hinder  the  prince  of  Orange 
from  being  abl^  to  relieve  it,  or  to  fight  without 
disadvantage.  Tbe  armies  continued  some  days 
facing  one  another,  and  several  times  drawing 
out  in  order  to  battle,  wliich  neither  of  them 
thought  fit  to  begin.  Bouchain  was  surrendered 
the  eighth  day  of  the  siege  *."  Behold  the 
same  circumstance,  attended  with  the  same  con- 

*  See  Temple's  Memoirs,  p.  189.     N. 
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quest,  differing  only  in  the  number  of  days, 
in  which  the  disadvantage  lies,  by  many,  on  his 
grace's  side ! 

I  can  never  believe  the  duke  of  Marlborough 
will  think  himself  obliged  to  the  author  of  this 
paper,  for  representing  him  as  ''  g,  mortified  per- 
son, and  one  devested  of  all  authority  both  at  home 
and  abroad  :  "  no  more  than  I  do  imagine  that  his 
grace  can  in  his  own  nature  be  undutiful  to  that 
power  that  has  raised  him  ;  however  accidentally 
he  might  once  be  wanting  in  lliat  respect  he  owed 
the  queen,  in  the  business  of  the  regiment  belong- 
ing the  late  earl  of  Essex  *•  Nor,  when  I  re- 
member how  much  he  did  formerly  for  consci- 
ence sake,  and  the  interest  of  the  church  of 
England,  can  I  persuade  myself  he  will  now  en- 
gage against  it.  How  seasonably  did  he  decline 
king  James's  service,  when  the  papists  and  dis- 
senters were  united  in  interests  to  destroy  the 
phurch;  king  James,  to  whom  the  duke  of  Marl- 
borough was  engaged  by  the  highest  gratitude  ! 
He  had  saved  his  life  in  the  Gloucester  frigate, 
and  honoured  his  grace's  family  solTar  as  to  mingle 
his  own  royal  blood  with  it.  Did  not  the  duke  of 
Marlborough  forego  the  interests  of  his  sister 
and  her  children,  his  nephews  and  nieces,    that 

he  was  so  fond  of  before,  for  the  good  of  his 
country,  and  the  security  of  the  protestant  reli- 
gion ?  was  he  not  contriving  to  deliver  up  the 
king  to  the  prince  of  Orangey f,  if  the  de;sign  hacj 

*  See  above,  p.  445,     N. 

t  The  night  before  he  left  London,  a  conspiracy  was  formed  by 
some  of  his  chief  officers  to  seize  his  person,  and  to  deliver  hiip 

VOL.  III.  ^  S 
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not  been  prevented?  and  did  he  not  withdraw 
liimself  from  his  benefactor,  to  serve  against  him 
under  his  greatest  enemy ;  protesting,  in  his  letter 
to  the  king,  "  that  his  desertion  from  his  majesty 
proceeded  from  no  other  cause,  than  the  inviolable 
dictates  of  conscience,  and  a  high  and  necessary 
concern  for  his  religion,  with  which  he  was  in- 
structed that  nothing  could  come  in  competi- 
tion *  ?  ^'     Did  the  duke  do  all  this  for  the  church 

into  the  hands  of  the  prince  of  Orange.  The  earl  of  Rochester, 
the  lord  Churchill,  the  bishop  of  London  [Dr.  Henry  Compton], 
sir  Gcotgc*  Hcwit,  with  several  others,  met  at  Mr.  Hatton  Comp- 
ton*s  lodging's  in  St.  Alban's  street.  After  a  long  debate  condem- 
ing  the  means  of  serving  to  the  best  purpose  the  prince  of  Orange, 
it  was  at  length  resolved,  that  Rochester  should  attend  the  king 
to  Salisbury,  to  betray  his  counsels  to  the  prince;  that  Churchill 
should  endeavour  to  secure  the  person  of  James,  which  could  best 
be  done,  when  Maine  was  staff  officer  on  dul3\  Should  Maine 
and  the  guards  resist,  no  safety  remained  but  in  dispatching  the 
king.  Churchill,  but  perhaps  very  unjustly,  is  said  to  have  un- 
dertaken this  barbarous  service.  The  design  of  seizing  the  king  is 
ascertained  from  various  quartei*s;  but  an  intention  to  stab  or 
pistol  him,  in  case  of  resistance,  is  too  shocking  to  merit  credit, 
without  the  most  positive,  clear,  and  decisive  proofs.  The  only 
.  evidence  of  the  fact  is  the  deathbed  confession  of  sir  George 
Hewit ;  who,  after  having  received  emoluments  and  honours  from 
William,  repented,  in  his  last  moments,  of  his  conduct  toward 
his  former  master. — ^Janies»  suspecting  Churchill  and  the  duke  of 
Grafton,  once  intended  to  have  sent  them,  under  a  guard,  to 
Portsmouth ;  but  he  judged  that  severity,  instead  of  aiding 
would  hurt  his  affairs.     Macpherson. 

*  His  desertion  from  king  James  might  in  some  measure  be  ex- 
cused from  its  utility.  .  But  his  design  of  placing  that  unfortunate 
prince  a  captive  in  the  hands  of  his  rival  is  utterly  inconsistent 
with  the  common  feelings  of  mankind.  With  regard  to  him,  he 
was  a  benefactor,  a  friend,  and  even  a  father.  He  raised  HIM 
from   obscurity    to  independence,    to  fortune,   and  to  honour. 
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of  England ;  and  will  our  author,  or  any  of  the 
whiggish  ^side,  persuade  us  he  can  so  far  recede 
from  his  former  principles,  to  take  party  against 
that  very  church  he  has  helped  to  preserve  ?  to 
join  in  opposition  to  her  with  her  bitterest  foes, 
when  he  is  already  as  great  and  rich  as  a  subject 
ought  to  be  ? 

No  !  no !  Such  restless  spirits  as  this  >vriter, 
who,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Dryden,  "  fire  that 
world  which  they  were  sent  by  preaching  to 
warm,"  those  ^'  Phaetons  of  mankind,"  abuse  the 
reputation  of  the  greatest  persons,  and  do  them- 
selves honour  at  the  expense  of  others,  who,  being 
equally  ignorant  of  many  things,  yet  pretend  to 
determine  of  all  the  affairs  of  war  and  the  cabinet ; 
to  enflame  the  people,  abuse  the  ministry,  and 
the  queen  through  them ;  to  trouble  the  waters,  in 

He  placed  him  in  that  only  state,  that  could  render  his  desertion 
destructive  to  his  own  affairs.  If  his  misconduct  had  rendered 
James  unworlhy  of  the  returns  of  gratitude  due  to  other  men, 
why  was  king  William  also  deceived  ?  If  no  measures  were  to  be 
kept  with  either  of  those  monarchs,  why  was  England  betrayed 
to  her  mortal  enemy?'  Though  these  questions  can  scarcely  be 
answered  to  satisfaction,  they  admit  of  alleviations.  In  the 
characters  of  mankind,  some  allowances  must  be  made  for  their 
passions  and  frailties.  The  attention  to  interest,  wtiich  passed 
through  the  whole  conduct  of  Marlborough,  might  suggest  to  his 
prudence,  to  quit  the  fortunes  of  a  man  apparently  destined  for 
ruin.  His  spirit  might  induce  him  to  oppose  king  William ;  as 
the  cold  reserve,  neglect,  and  aversion  of  that  prince,  might  offend 
his  pride.  In  this  state  of  mind,  his  lordship  could  hardly  sepa* 
rate  the  interest  of  the  kingdom  from  that  of  the  king:  and  h^ 
informed  the  French  court  of  the  expedition  against  Brest  [in 
1694],  more  with  a  design  of  being  revenged  on  William,  than 
with  a  view  to  serve  France  at  the  expense  of  y£n^land.     Mjl.Q' 

c  g  2 
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hopes  crowns  and*  mitres  may  be  found  floatiog 
on  the  surface,  and  ready  to  fall  to  the  share  of 
the  boldest  hand. 

We  shall  next  consider  the  "  scandalous  maut 
per  of  treatment "  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  a| 
this  writer  tells  us,  "  has  met  with  from  the  Exa^ 
miner   and  his  party ; "    for,   he  is  sensible,  tht 
usage  he  gave  him  was  '^  not  wholly  frpm  himself.* 
How  can  he  be  sensible  of  that  ?    For  to  this  day 
it  does  not  appear  who  the  Examiner  is,  nor  that 
he  had  instructions  to    talk    of  Crassus,    Catir 
line,  or  Anthony.     That  pen  still  remains  con-r 
cealed ;  neither  rewards  nor  presents  have  been 
giv^ii  to  any,  that  we  can  suppose  was  author  of 
those  papers.     Whoever  he  were,  he  has  had  the 
modesty  not  to  reveal  himself,  though  his  remarks 
were  only  agaipst  those  persons  whom  the  queen 
had  thought  fit  to  dispense  with  from  farther  ser- 
ving her;    the  general  excepted,    as  this  writer 
would  have  us  believe:  but  he  is  the  satirist,   who 
makes  the  application.      Cannot  a  person  treat 
of  the  excessive  avarice  and  sordid  behaviour  of 
Marcus  Crassus,  but,  because  the  duke  of  Marl-p 
borough  is  known  to  be  an  extreme  good  hus* 
band  of  his  money,    he  must   needs  intend  his 
grace  as  a  parallel  ?     Indeed  !    Does  this  libeller 
think  there  is  so  near  a  resemblance  between  them? 
Why,  where  then  is  the  injustice  ?    To  shp^r  that; 
there  has  been  any,  let  him  coi^viuce  us  that  bis 
grace,  is  become  generous,    or  kss  in  love  with 
riches ;  and  the  comparison  wlU  cease.    JBut  till 
then,  though  he  were  the  conqueror  of  Eurqpe,^ 
instead  of  Flanders,  the  people  will  be  a{4  tQ  ^* 
test  a  vice  they  are  sure  to  suffer  by ;    regaMting^ 
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it  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  brjlvest  actions^^  or 
indeed  the  only  motive  to  the  performance  of 
them :  and  where  interest  is  suspected  to  be  the 
^pur  to  glory,  the  reputation  will  always  be  less 
clear  and  shining.  As  to  the  comparison  with 
Catiline,  I  find  not  the  least  ground  for  it :  nor 
ean  it  be  so  intended,  though  the  old  Medley, 
with  his  unfair  quotation,  has  charged  it  upon  the 
Examiner.  The  passage  is  in  the  fourth  Ex- 
aminer *,  to  which  I  refer  the  reader,  which  can 
never,  I  hope,  be  applicable  to  England;  for, 
.  how  ambitious  soever  a  general  may  prove,  a 
brave,  true  English  army  cannot  create  eithe,r 
fear  or  danger  of  their  becoming  a  mercenary 
army.  But  the  author  farther  tells  us,  the  Ex- 
aminer was  "  pleased  to  make  the  civil  comparison 
of  the  duke  of  Marlborough  and  his  duchess,  to 
Anthony  and  Fulvia,"  What  is  there  said  of 
Anthony  is  so  little,  that  it  is  scarce  worth  any 
body's  taking  it  to  themselves.  I  am  sorry  an 
author  cannot  introduce  a  figure,  though  in 
poetry,  of  a  haughty,  proud,  wrathful,  and  envi- 
ous woman,  but  the  application  musrt  be  presently 
made  to  his  hand :  as  if  there  were  *no  vices  in 
history,  but  what  could  be  paralleled  in  Jife ! 
In  such  a  case,  I  must  say,  as  I  did  just  before,  in 
that  of  Crassus,  with  this  addition,  that  sure 
there  must  be  some  sort  of  resemblance,  or  one'^ 
very  friends  would  never  dare  to  make  the  jieady 
comparison! 

*  It  is  in  the  forty-ninth  FNaminer.  This  is  an  additional  proof 
(if  it  needed  any)  _Lhat  Dr.  Switt  wrote  as  far  as  No.  45.  Mrs. 
Manley  began  No.  46* ;  and  calls  No.  49,  tlie  fourth.  See  tfe? 
Advertisement  prefixed  to  vol.  IV.     N. 
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Behold  here,  the  utmost  of  that  charge  this 
author  has  drawn  up,  of  what  has  been  done, 
by  way  of  mortification  to  the  duke  of  Marl- 
borough. Alas ;  this  is  but  one  instance  of  the 
liberty  of  the  press  !  whereas  the  present  minis- 
try may  complain  of  a  hundred  :  but  their  heads 
are  too  strong  to  be  shaken  by  such  impotent 
blasts  or  disordered  by  every  libeller's  malice. 
What  clouds  of  pointless  arrows,  though  sent 
with  a  good  will,  have  flown  from  the  Observator, 
the  Review,  and  Medley  1  how  have  great  and 
inean  geniuses  united  to  asperse  their  conduct, 
and  turn  the  management  of  the  late  persons  in 
power  upon  these  1  Humourous,  senseless  ballads; 
foolish  parallels ;  the  titles  of  Oxford  and  Mor- 
timer*, have  been  an  ample  field.  Who  but 
must  despise  such  wretched  wits !  I  could  quote 
several  others,  if  it  were  not  reviving  them  from 
their  obscurity,  or  rather  giving  new  life  to  those 
stillborn,  shapeless  births,  which  but  just  ap- 
peared and  perished.  Nor  do  I  remember  any 
person  to  have  so  far  gloried  in  those  monstrous 
productions,  as  to  own  being  a  parent  to  them, 
but  the  renowned  Dr.  Haref-  The  close  of  his 
fourth  letter  of  the  **  Management  of  the  War" 
is  indeed  very  extraordinary  ;  where  he  tells,  **  If 
they  should  describe  the  duke  of  Marlborough  to 
be  a  short,  black,  fattish,  ill-shaped- man,  that 
loves  to  drink  hard,  never  speaks  to  be  under- 
stood,   is  extremely  revengeful  and  ill-bred  ;    if 

*  See  "  The  Lives  of  Roger  Mortimer  and  Robert  Harley 
t  See  p.  421.     ^. 
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they  should  represent  his  mind  to  he  a  complica- 
tion of  all  ill  qualities,"  &c.  Here  is  more  malice, 
though  less  wit  and  truth,  than  any  thing  they 
accuse  in  the  Examiner.  In  times  of  lihertv  and 
faction,  we  must  expect  that  the  best  persons 
will  be  libelled;  the  difference  lies  in  the  skill  of 
the  hbeller.  One  draws  near  the  life;  another 
must  write  the  name  under,  or  else  we  cannot  un- 
derstand :  for,  as  yet  I  never  met  one  person, 
that  could  find  out  who  Dr.  Hare  designe<j,  by 
his  short,  black,  fattish,  ill-shaped  man ;  though 
he  has  so  far  exceeded  the  liberty  the  Examiner 
has  taken,  as  to  pretend  to  paint  the  very  linea- 
ments of  the  body,  as  well  as  those  of  the  mind. 
Thus  far  you  see  what  little  reason  our  author 
has  to  complain  for  the  duke  of  Marlborough's 
hard  usage;  but  he  grows  bolder,  and,  in  just 
despair  of  the  continuation  of  a  war  from  Avhich'he 
reaps  so  many  advantages,  attacks  what  (notwith- 
standing the  many  refinements  of  some  late  patriots) 
I  take  still  to  be  an  undoubted  prerogative  of  the 
crown,  the  power  of  making  peace  and  war.  This 
author,  treating  the  queen  with  as  little  considera- 
tion as  his  patrons  used  to  do,  does,  not  so  much 
as  consult  her  majesty's  wisdom  and  inclination ; 
but  supposes,  "  no  British  parliament  will  ever  be 
chosen  here,  that  will  ratify  an  ill  peace,  or  will 
not  crush  the  bold  man  who  shall  propose  it." 
This  is  like  what  he  says,  **  That  the  time  will 
come,  Avhen  it  will  be  as  safe  to  speak  truth  of 
the  present  ministry,  as  it  is  to  belie  the  old." 
What  can  one  suppose  from  these  threatenings  ? 
They  are  such  as  in  wisdom  should  never  be 
made,  scarce  with  an  army  to  back  them :  did  I 
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not  know  the  loyalty  of  ours,  I  should  fear,. from 
our  author's  great  intelligence,  that  they  were  in 
the  secret,  to  frighten  the  ministrj^  and  parliament 
from  taking  into  consideration  the  unanimous 
wishes  and  wants  of  our  people,  who  have  sus- 

,  tained  so  long  a  war,  to  the  ruin  of  their  trade, 
and  a  vast  expense  of  their  blood  and  treasure, 

'  upon  sucli  disinterested  views  as  sure  no  people 
besides  ever  did.  We  very  well  know  his  reasons, 
for  providing  peace  should  not  be  made  without 
Spain*;  yet,  when  all  those  kingdoms  and  depen- 
dencies were  united  to  the  empire,  the  house  of 
Austria  was  more  terrible  to  Europe  than  the  ho'use 
of  Bourbon  has  been  since;  and  a  confederate  war 
was  then  successfully  carried  on,  as  now,  to  fix 
-  the  balance  of  power.  .Let  us  but  consider  what 
wonderful  things  this  ministry  has  already  done; 
let  us  enter  into  their  character  and  capacity,  their 
true  love  of  their  country,  and  sincere  endeavoura 
for  its  welfare;  and  then  may  our  hearts  be  at  rest; 
and  conclude,  that  whatever  peace  they  shall  think 
fit  to  advise,  will  be  the  best  that  they  could  ob- 
tain, for  the  safety  of  tlie  church,  the  glpry  of 
their  sovereign,  and  the  ease  and  happiness  of 
her  whole  people.  Let  them  that  would  oppose 
it  consider  how  many  millions  this  one  year's  war 
hath  cost  us,  when  all  the  great  actions  performed 

*  Though  Miirlborough  showed  less  apathy  than  was  expected 
from  his  former  character,  his  enemies  furnished  him  with  suffi- 
cient reasons  for  his  resentment.  The  accusation  which  chiefly 
Jruined  his  credit  with  the  nation  appears  now  to  have  been  mali- 
cious and  unjust.  He  was  said  to  have  sacrificed  the  war  in  Spain 
to  his  own  operations  in  Flanders,  to  gratify  his  arabilion,  and  glut 
his  inordinate  avarice,     N.  ' 
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by  a  great  army,  with  a  greater  general  at  their 
head,  hath  been  only  gaining  one  single  fortress ; 
an  action  so  much  gloried  in,  and  so  far  magni- 
fied, that  we  are  made  to  think  it  is  of  equal  im- 
portance to  the  most  fortunate*  campaigns !    Let 
us  consider  how  long  we  shall  be  able  to  pay  such 
a  price  for  so  small  a  conquest !    I  speak  only  of 
our  money ;  having  learnt  by  good  example  not  to 
value  the  blood  of  those  poor  wretches  that  are 
yearly  sacrificed  in  vast  numbers,  in  trenches,  and 
at  the  foot  of  walled  towns.     But  say  we  were 
even  at  the  gates  of  Paris,  nay  that  Paris  were 
ours,  what  allay  would  that  be  to  our  personal 
suftbrings  at  home?  Let  us  look  into  our  gazettes, 
for  the  number  of  bankrupts;  along  the  streets  of 
our  metropolis,  and  observe  but  the  decay  of  trade, 
the  several  shops  shut  up,  and  more  in  daily  ap- 
prehension of  failing.     Let  us  remove  ourselves 
into   the  country,   and  see  the  penury  of  coun- 
try gentlemen  with  small  estates  and  numerous 
families,  that  pay  in  such  large  proportions  to  the 
war;  and  there  let  us  inquire  how  acceptable,  nay 
how  indispensable,  peace  is  to  their  farther  sub- 
sisting.   True!  there  is  still  a  great  deal  of  naoney 
ji  England:  but  in  whose  hands?  Those  who  have 
lad  the  management  of  such  prodigious  sums  as 
bive  been  given  these  last  three  and  twenty  years, 
01  pretence  of  carrying  on  the  war.    Inquire  what 
sums  the  late  lord  treasurer*  left  the  exchequer, 
and  what  immense  debts  in  the  navy  and  else- 
where:   hoNv^   the  funds   were  all  anticipated  or 
loaded.      Observe   but   what  industry  has   been 

*  Lord  Godolpin.     N. 
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used,  that  the  late  party  should  part  with  none 
of  their  vast  wealth  to  assist  the  present  exigency; 
and  then  let  us  wonder  at  the  wisdom  and  con- 
duct of  that  ministry,  which  has  heen  able  to 
wade  through  all  these  difficulties,  restore  credit, 
and  uphold  the  armies  abroad :  and  can  we  doubt, 
after  this,  of  their  entering  into  the  true  interests 
of  the  nation,  or  dispute  the  peace  they  shall  think 
fit  to  advise  the  queen  to  make?  How  can  our 
malicious  author  say,  *'  That  it  will  be  a  severe 
mortification  for  so  great  and  successful  a  general, 
to  see  the  fruits  of  his  victories  thrown  all  away 
at  once,  by  a  shameful  and  scandalous  peace; 
after  a  war  of  nine  years,  carried  on  with  con- 
tinued successes,  greater  than  have  been  known 
in  story  ?  And  how  grievous  must  it  be  to  him,  to 
have  no  footstep  remain,  except  the  building  at 
Woodstbck,-  of  all  the  great  advantages  which  he 
has  obtained  for  the  queen  and  the  British  nation, 
against  their  dangerous  enemy;  and  consequently 
of  his  own  extraordinary  merit  to  her  majesty  and 
his  country?"  No  !  are  they  about  to  take  the 
garter  from  him  ?  to  unprince,  unduke  him?  to 
confiscate  all  his  large  possessions,  except  Wood- 
stock ?  those  vast  sums  in  the  banks  of  Venice, 
Genoa,  and  Amsterdam  *  ?  his  stately  movables, 
valuable  paintings,  costly  jewels,  and,  in  a  worJ, 
those  immense  riches  of  which  himself  and  lis 

*  l^cside  the  precarious  security  of  the  two  former  of  tbc5<^ 
banks,  they  gave  but  3  per  cent,  interest  at  thai  time;  when 8, 
5,  or  10  j)t*r  cent,  was  common  in  England.  This  proves  either 
that  the  duke  was  not  so  good  a  "  husband  of  his  money"  as  he 
h  above  supposed  to  be ;  or  that  he  was  desirous  of  securing  a 
fund  abroad,  in  case  of  an  emergency,     N. 
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lady  (as  good  an  accomptant  as  she  is)  do  not 
yet  know  the  extent  of?  Are  all  these,  I  say,  to 
be  resumed,  and  nothing  remaining  but  that  edi- 
fice or  memento  of  a  subject's  ambition,  the  stately 
walls  of  Blenheim,  built  while  his  gracious  bene- 
factress is  contented  to  take  up  her  residence  ia 
an  old  patched  up  palace,  during  the  burden  of 
a  heavy  war,  without  once  desiring  to  rebuild 
Whitehall,  till  by  the  blessing  of  peace  her  sub- 
jects shall  be  capacitated  to  undergo  the  neces- 
sary taxes?  I  am  ashamed  to  enumerate  those 
obligations  the  duke  has  to  his  queen  and  coun- 
try, while  he  has  such  wretched  and  ungrateful 
advocates,  who  bellow  his  uneasiness,  and  exag- 
gerate his  mortifications.  It  is  the  misfortune  of 
the  times,  that  we  cannot  explain  to  our  own 
people  the  occasion  we  have  for  a  peace,  without 
letting  our  enemies  into  our  necessities,  by  which 
they  may  rise  in  their  demands.  Could  there  be 
a  poll  made,  and  voices  collected  from  house  to 
house,  we  should  quickly  see  how  unanimous  our 
people  are  for  a  peace;  those  excepted,  who  either 
gain  by  the  war,  or,  concealing  their  hoards,  pay 
but  small  proportions  toward  it;  an  art  well  known 
and  practised  in  this  great  city,  where  a  person 
worth  many  thousands  shall  get  himself  rated  at 
but  one,  two,  or  three  hundred  pounds  stock; 
while  the  poor  landed  man  is  forced  to  pay  to  the 
extent,  because  his  estate  is  known,  and  accord- 
ingly valued. 

To  conclude :  I  think,  in  the  hands  we  are  in, 
we  need  not  dispute  our  safety ;  and  if,  as  this 
author  would  insinuate,  even  a  separate  peace 
should  be  intended  by  some  of  our  alliesi  after 
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the  example  of  our  wise  neighbours  the  Dutch  at 
the  treaty  of  Nimeguen,  the  generality  of  the 
people  will  be  easily  brought  to  agree  that  it  is 
better  than  no  peace  at  all.  They  know  that  our 
ministry  are  so  well  acquainted  with  the  true  in- 
terest of  the  nation,  and  are  so  tender  of  its  wel« 
fare,  that  they  wil^  not  consent  ta  take  one  step 
i^k  this  affair,  but  what  makes  for  the  glory  of  the 
queen,  and  the  happiness  of  her  subjects. 
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**  This  b  queen  Elizabeth^s  birthday,  usually  kept  In  this 
town  by  prentices^  &c.  But  the  whigs  designed  a  mighty  pro- 
cession by  midnight ;  and  had  laid  out  a  thousand  pounds,  to 
dress  up  the  pope,  devil,  cardinals,  Sacheverell,  &c.  and  carry 
Ihem  with  torches  about  and  burn  them.  They  did  it  by  con-^ 
Iribution.  Garth  gave  five  guineas.  But  they  were  seized  last 
sight  by  order  from  the  secretary." 

Journal  to  Stella,  Nov.  17,  1711. 

^^  I  am  told  the  owners  are  so  impudent  that  they  intend  to 
replevy  them  by  law.  I  am  assured  that  the  figure  of  the  devil 
is  made  as  like  lord  treasurer  as  they  could.'^-^Ibid.  Nov.  ip. 

'*  I  saw  to-day  the  pope,  the  devil,  and  the  other  figures  of 
cardinals,  &c.  fifteen  in  all,  which  have  made  such  a  noise.  I 
have  put  an  understrapper  upon  writing  a  twopenny  pamphlet^ 
to  give  an  account  of  the  whole  design«''—rlbid«  Nov.  26. 
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London,  Nov.  24,  171I« 
Si  a, 

X  AM  very  sorry  so  •troublesome  a  companion 
as  the  gout  delays  the  pleasure  I  expected  by  your 
conversation  in  town.  You  desire  to  know  the 
truth  of  what  you  call  *'  a  ridiculous  story,"  in- 
serted in  "Dyer's  Letter*"  and  "The Postboy t," 
concerning  the  figures  that  were  seized  in  Drury 
lane,  and  seemed  only  designed  for  the  diversion 
of  the  mob,  to  rouse  their  old  antipathy  to  pope- 
ry, and  create  tiew  aversion  in  them  to  the  pre- 
tender. If,  indeed,  this  had  been  their  only 
intent,  your  reflections  would  be  reasonable,  and 
your  compassion  pardonable.  It  is  an  odd  sort 
of  good  nature,  to  grieve  at  the  rabble's  being 
disappointed  of  their  sport,  or,  as  you  please  to 
term  it,  "  of  what  would  for  the  time  being  have 
certainly  made  them  very  happy."    But,  sir,  you 

*  A  newspaper  of  that  time^  which,  according  to  Mr.  Addi^ 
son,  was  entitled  to  little  credit.— -Honest  Vellum,  in  ''  The 
Drummer/'  act  11.  scene  I.  cannot  but  believe^  his  master  is 
living  (among  other  reasons)  '*  because  th^  news  of  hb  death 
was  first  published  in  Oyer's  Letter.'^    N. 

t  By  Abel  Boyer.     N^ 
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will  not  fail  to  change  your  opinion,  when  I  shall 
tell  you,  that  there  was  never  a  blacker  design 
formed,  unless  it  were  blowing  up  the  parliament 
house.  No  mortal  can  foresee  what  might  have 
been  the  ill  effects,  if  it  had  once  come  to  execu- 
tion. We  are  well  assured,  that,  under  pretence 
of  custom  and  zeal,  and  what  they  call  an  inno- 
cent diversion,  lurked  a  dangerous  conspiracy: 

-  for  whoever  goes  about  to  disturb  the  publick 
peace  and  tranquillity,  must  needs  be  enemies  to 
the  queen  and  her  government. 

You  have  been  informed  of  the  surprising  ge- 
nerosity and  fit  of  housekeeping  the  German  prin- 
cess* has  been  guilty  of  this  summer,  at  her 
country  seat,  in  direct  contradiction  to  her  for- 
mer thrifty  management;  yet,  to  do  her  justice, 
she  is  not  so  parsimonious  as  her  lord,  nor  sets 

.  half  that  value  upon  a  guinea :  though  her  dex- 
terity in  getting  be  as  great  as  his,  he  outdoes 
her  in  preserving.     She  has  had  a  wonderful  ad- 

^ dress  in  some  things  !  witness  the  known  st<>ry 
of  the  diamond  f,  which  is  as*  great  an  instance 
of  good  management  on  her  side,  as  my  lord's 
nnaking  one  suit  of  clothes  serve  three  sets  of  but- 
tons can  be  of  his  frugality.  She  seems  to  have 
forgotten,  or  rather  outlived,  all  the  softer  pas- 

•  The  English  general,  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  was  mad* 
more  haughty  than  before,  by  the  compliment,  for  it  was  little 
more,  which  was  made  him  by  the  empergr,  of  creating-  him  a 
PRINCE  OF  i?HB  EMPIRE,  by  the  title  of  Mildenhetm,  a  little 
principality  in  the  claim  of  the  house  of  Bavaria.  Mesi^aoer. 
t  Though  this  be  now  forgotten,  Dr.  Swjft  has  perpetuated 
,  another  diamond  story  to  thi^  liidy'»  honour,  in  the  Joumal  ta 
Stella,  April  11,  1713.     N. 
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siOQSy  those  beautiful  blemishes  for  which  they 
are  often  pitied  by  our  sex,  but  never  really  hated. 
Wrath,  ill  nature,  spleen,  and  revenge,  are  tho»e 
with  whom  her  ladyship  has  been  in  league  for 
many  months:  she  has  even  fallen  into  the  com- 
mon weakness  of  unfortunate  women,  who  have 
recourse  to  silly  fellows  called  conjurors ;  or  per- 
h^-ps  in  imitation  of  her  mother,  her  ladyship 
wanted  a  very  witch ;  she  would  give  any  thing 
to  converse  with  a  real  witch  :  at  last  she  took  up 
with  a  wizard,  an  ignorant  creature,  who  pretends 
to  deal  with  the  stars,  and,  by  corresponding  with 
thief-catchers, ;  helps  people  to  their  goods,  when 

.  they  have  been  stolen.  To  please  her  highness^ 
he  revived  an  old  cheat,  of  making  an  image  like 
the  person  she  most  hated  ;  upon  which  image  he 
would  so  far  work  by  enchantment,  that  him  it 
represented,  from,  that  moment  should  grow  dis- 
tempered, and  languish  out  his  short  life  in.  di- 
vers sorts  of  pains.  Since  the  wizard  was  taken> 
into  the  lady's  pay,  a  certain  great  man  has  hap- 
pened to  be  indisposed ;  by  which  means  she  re- 
mains very  well  satisfied  with  the  experiment^  and 

imagines  this  accident  to  be  owing  to  the  force 
of  her  ench^tment,  from  which  she  promises 
herself  still  greater*  events.    Though  we  laugh  at 

•  the  foUy,  we.  canijot  but  remark  the  .ipalice  of 

.the.nttempt 

On  Friday  the  mteenth  of  Noveu^ber,  the  heads 
of  the.  party  met  at  the  new  palace*,  whexe  t^e 

*  These  vvere,  according  to  the  ppbli^at^oni  of  the  time,  the 
dake  of  Grafton,  the  earl  of  Godplftjbtki,  pr.  Garth,  the  duke  of 
jSomersi^,  jMste  earl  of  Siipderlai^d)  lord  S<AiieT8,  the  earl  of  Whar- 
ton, ;ft»dl  lord  Halifax,  a|)  members  of  the  famous  Kit4cat  Cl^b ; 

VOL.  III.  H  h 
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late  viceroy*  recounted  to  them  the  happy  dispo- 
sition of  affairs  ;  and  concluded,  "  That,  not- 
withstanding all  their  misfortunes,  they  had  still 
to-morrow  for  it."  This  person,  who  had  so  often 
boasted  himself  upon  his  talent  for  mischief^  in- 
vention, lying,  and  for  making  a  certain  lillibuU 
lepo  song,  with  which,  if  you  will  believe  himself, 
he  sung  a  deluded  prince  out  of  three  kingdoms, 
was  resolved  to  try  if,  by  the  cry  of  '*  No  peace, 
high  church,  popery,  and  the  pretender,**  be 
could  halloo  another  in.  There  Avere  several  fi- 
gures dressed  up ;  fifteen  of  them  were  found  in 
an  empty  house  in  Drury  lane;  the  pope,  tlie 
pretender,  and  the  devil,  seated  under  a  state, 
whereof  the  canopy  was  scarlet  stuff  trimmed 
with  deep  silver  fringe  ;  the  pope  was  as  fine  as  a 
pope  need  to  be,  the  devil  as  terrible,  the  pre- 
tender habited  in  scarlet  laced  with  silver,  a  full 
fair  long  periwig,  and  a  hat  and  feather.  They 
had  all  white  gloves,  not  excepting  the  very  de- 
vils; which  whether  quite  so  proper,  I  leave  to 
the  learned.  This  machine  was  designed  to  be 
born  upon  men's  shoulders ;  the  long  trains  de- 
pendant from  the  figures  were  to  conceal  thos^ 
that  carried  them.  Six  devils  were  to  appear  as 
drawing  the  chariot,  to  be  followed  by  four  car- 
dinals, in  fine  proper  habits  ;  four  Jesuits  and  four 
franciscan  friars,  each  with  a  pair  of.white  gloves 
on,  a  pair  of  beads,  and  a  flaming,  or,  if  you 
please,  a  bloody  faulchion  in  their  hands.     Pray 

to  which  the  duke  of  Marlborough  also  belonged.     See  "  Poli^ 
tical  State,"  November,  17 11.    .N. 

*  Thomas,  earl  of  Wharton ,  afterward  created  a  marquis.   N. 
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judge,  if  such  a  parade  should  at  any  time  appear, 
without  the  proper  disposition  of  lights,  &c.  as 
was  here  intended  ;  do  you  not  believe  it  would 
be  a  sufficient  call  to  the  multitude  ;  and  that  they 
would  never  forsake  it  till  their  curiosity  had  been 
satisfied  to  the  full  ?  Any  man  in  his  senses  may 
find  this  was  a  deliberate  as  well  as  a  great  ex- 
pense. To  prepare  men's  minds  for  sedition,  onp 
Stough ton's  sermon*  (which  was  burnt  by  the 
common  hangman  in  Ireland,  by  order  of  the 
house  of  lords)  preached  at  St.  Patrick's  in  Dub- 
lin, and  printed  there,  was  that  very  week  re- 
printed here,  and  handed  about  with  extreme 
diligence  :  and,  to  fill  the  people  with  false  fe^r 
and  terrour,  they  had  some  days  before  reported 
that  the  queen  was  dangerously  ill  of  the  gout  in 
her  stomach  and  bowels.  The  very  day  of  the 
designed  procession,  it  was  whispered  upon  the 
Exchange,  and  all  over  the  city,  that  she  was 
dead.  A  gentlewoman  that  makes  M^ax-work  de- 
clares, **  that,  some  time  before,  certain  persons 
of.quahty,  as  she  judged,  who  called  one  another 
sir  Harry,  sir  John,  sir  James,  &c.  came  to  her 
house,  and  bespoke  several  wax-work  figures,  one 
for  a  lady  ;  they  agreed  to  her  price,  paid  half  in 
hand,  and  the  rest  when  they  fetched  them  away." 
These  figures  are  not  yet  taken.  One  was  de- 
signed to  represent  the  lord  treasurer,  the  lady 
Mrs.  Masham,  and  the  rest  the  other  great  officers 

*  This  sermon  was  first  preached  at  Christ  Church,  Dublin, 
Jan.  30,  1705-6 ;  and  was  burnt  by  the  common  hangman, 
Nov.  9»  1711.  '*  A  bold  opinion,"  says  Swift  on  that  occasion, 
**  IS  a  short,  ca^y  way  to  merit,  and  very  necessary  for  thoiewl^o 
have  no  other/*     N. 

H  h  S 
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of  the  court  with  Dr.  Sacheverell ;  which  the' 
workwoman  was  ordered  to  make  as  like  his 
picture  as  possibly  she  could.  A  certain  lady, 
renowned  for  beauty*,  at  the  princesses  palace, 
desired  that  she  might  have  the  dressing  lip  of 
the  young,  handsome  statesmanf,  whose  bright 
parts  are  so  terrible  to  the  enemies  of  his  country ; 
in  order  to  it,  she  proposed  borrowing  from  the 
playhouse  -Esop's  large  white  horsehair  periwig* 
Her  lord  J  furnished  out  the  rest  of  the  materials 
from  the  queen's  wardrobe.  No  wonder  he 
should  be  an  enemy  to  peace,  when  his  father 
gains  so  much  by  the  continuance  of  the  war-; 
nor  that  a  certain  young  duchess  was  so  eager  to 
have  him  go  in  disguise  with  the  viceroy,  when 
his  absence  was  convenient ! 

Farther  to  convince  you  that  this  was  a  pre- 
meditated design,  and  carried  on  in*all  its  forms, 
proper  persons  had  been  busy  beforehand,  to 
secure  a  thousand  mob,  to  carry  lights  at  this 
goodly  procession.  One  of  these  agents  came  to 
a  victuallinghouse  in  Clare  market ;  he  callidd  for 
drink  and  the  master  of  the  house,  of  whom  he 
inquired,  "  if  he  could  procure  him  forty  stout 
fellows  to  carry  flambeaux  on  Saturday  the  17th 
instant,    to  meet  there  at  one  o'clock  ?      They 

*  Lady  Mary  Churchill,  youngest  daughter  of  John,  iluke  of 
Marlborough,  married  to  John,  the  second  duke  of  Montague, 
and  marquis  Monthermer.  The  duchess  and  her  sister  lady  Anne, 
were  much  admired  by  the  poets  of  that  age.     N«  ,     ' 

+  ^r.  secretary  .St.  John.     N. 

J  John,  the  second  duke  of  Montague,  succeeded  his  ^tiber» 
March  2, 17O9-IO,  in  his  titles  and  estate,  and  also  in  the  ofBte 
of  master  of  the  great  wardrobe.  He  was  afterward  appointed 
msuter  of  the  ordnance,  and  died  July  6,  1 74-9.     N. 
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should  have  a  crown  apiece  in  hand ;  and  what- 
ever they  drank  till  five,  he  would  he  there  to  see 
discharged/'  At  such  a  proposal,  mine  host 
pricked  up  his  ears  ;  and  told  his  honour,  "  His 
honour  need  not  fear  but  that  he  might  have  ^s 
many  as  his  honour  pleased,  at  that  price."  Ac- 
cordingly he  fetched  in  several  from  the  market, 
butchers,  tripemen,  poulterers  prentices,  who  joy- 
fully listed  themselves  against  the  cfay,  because  it 
was  to  be  a  holiday,  and  they  should  not  stand  in 
need  of  their  masters  leave ;  "  for,  on  queen  Bess's 
day,"  they  said,  *'  they  always  went  out  of  course.'' 
The  landlord  promised  to  make  up  the  comple- 
ment by  the  appointed  time,  with  honest  lads, 
who  would  be  glad  to  get  their  bellies  full  of 
drink,  and  a  crown  apiece,  in  an  honest  way. 
All  was  agreed  upon;  the  gentleman  paid  the 
reckoning,  which  came  to  a  considerable  sum  in 
beer  and  brandy  for  his  mob,  and  departed,  with 
assurance  of  being  there  at  one  o'clock  to  meet 
bis  myrmidons ;  but,  the  matter  being  discovered^ 
he  has  not  been  heard  of  since,  to  the  great  dis- 
appointment of  the  good  man  and  the  people  he 
had  engaged.  The  like  was  done  in  several  other 
parts  of  the  town.  They  had  secured  to  the  uum* 
ber,  as  I  told  you,  of  one  thousand  persons,  who 
were  so  hired  to  carry  lights,  though  they  know  - 
not  to  what  end,  doubtless  for  a  burial,  among 
whom  were  many  of  the  very  foot  guards.  Drink- 
ing from  one  to  five,  it  is  plain  they  were  to  be 
made  drunk,  the  better  to  qualify  them  for  what 
mischief  was  designed  by  their  proper  leaders. 
The  viceroy,  with  some  others  of  as  good  -  t*r ' 
two  or  three  of  better  rank  than  himself, 
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resolved  to  act  in  disguise;  the  viceroy  like  a  sea- 
man, in  which  he  hoped  to  outdo  Massaniello  of 
Naples,  whose  fame  he  very  much  envies  for  the 
mighty  mischief  he  occasioned.     His  busy  head 
was   the   first   inventor  of  the  design  ;    and   he 
would  take  it  very  ill  if  he   were  robbed  of  the 
glory.     He  had   lately  proved  the  power  of  an 
accidental  mob,  and  therefore  hoped  much  better 
from  a  premeditated  one :   he  did  not  doubt  infla- 
ming them  to  his  wish  by  the  noise  of  popery  and 
the  pretender,  by  which  they  wQuld  be  put  into 
a  humour  to  burn  even  Dr.  Sacheverell  and  the 
other  effigies.     At  their  several  bonfires,    where 
the  parade  was  to  make  a  stand,  the  preliminary 
articles  were  to  be  thrown  in,  with  a  crv  of  ''  No 
peace;"    and   proper  messengers   were   to   come 
galloping,,  as  if  like  to  break  their  necks,  their 
horses  all  in  a  foam,  who  should  cry  out,   "  The 
queen,  the  queen,  was  dead  at  Hampton  court.'* 
At  the  same  time  the  duke  of  Marlborough  was  to 
make  his  entry  through  Aldgate,  where  he  was 
to  be  met  with  the  cry  of  "  Victory,   Bouchain, 
the  lines,  no  peace,  no  peace."     If  matters  had 
once  come  to  this  pass,  I  do  not  see  what  could 
have  hindred  the  leaders  from  doing   all  the  mis- 
chief they  desired,    from   exalting   and    pulling 
down  whom  they  pleased,  nor   from  executing, 
during  the    rage  of  the  people,   prepossessed,  as 
they  would  be,  with  the  news  of  the  queen's  death, 
whatever  violence,    injustice,    and   cruelty,    they 
should  think  fit.     They  had  resolved  before  what 
houses   should    be  burnt.     They  were  to  begin 
with  one  in  Essex  street,  where  the  commissioners 
of  accompts  meet,  from  whence  a  late  discovery 
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has  been  made  of  vast  sums  annually  received  by 
a  great  man,  for  his  permission  to  serve  the  army 
with   bread.     They  said,    ''  Harley  should  have 
better  luck  than  they  expected,  if  he  escaped  de 
Witting*;  tliey  would  set  people  to  watch  him 
all  that  day,  that  they  might  know  where  to  find 
him  when  they  had  occasion."     And  truly  who 
can  answer  for  the  consequence  of  such  a  tumult, 
the  rage  of  a  mad  drunken  populace,  fomented 
by  such  incendiaries  (for  the  whole  party,  to  a 
ijian,   were  engaged   to  be  there)?  I  do  not  see 
how  the   city   could    have   escaped   destruction. 
There  were  many  to  kindle  fires,  none  to  put  them 
out.     The  Spectator,  who  ought  to  be  but  a  looker 
on,  was  to  have  been  an  assistant,  that,  seeing 
London  in  a  flame,  he  might  have  opportunity  to 
paint  after  the  life,  and  remark  the  behaviour  of 
the  people  in  the  ruin  of  their  country,  so  to  have 
made  a  diverting  Spectator.     But  I  cannot  but 
look  up  to  God  Almighty   with  praise  for  our 
dehverance,  and  really  think  we  have  very  much 
need  of  a  thanksgiving;  for,  in  all  probality,   the 
mischief  had  been  universal  and  irremediable,     I 
tremble  to  think  what  lengths  they  would  havQ 
gone:  I  dare  not  so  much  as  imagine  it,     They 
had  taken  Massaniello's  insurrection  for  a  prece- 
dent, by  which  all  who  were  not  directly  of  their 
own  party  had  suflf'ered,  as  may  be  gathered  from 
what  we  know  of  their  nature,  and   by  what  is 
already   discovered,    though  there  is  doubtless  a 

*  The  superior  talents  and  virtue  of  the  pensioner  De  Witt 
made  him  the  chief  object  ot  gcuciul  envy,  and  exposed  him  tq 
the  utmost  rage  of  popuhir  prejudices,  and  finally  assassiuatipn, 
See  Ilume'b  History  of  England,  vol.  \\L     N. 
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great  deal  more  behind.  As  soon  as  the  figures 
were  seized,  they  dispatched  away  a  messenger 
express  to  the  place  where  it  was  known  the  duke 
intended  to  land,  to  tell  him  he  might  now  take 
his  own  time;  there  was  no  occasion  *'for  his 
being  on  the  seventeenth  instant,  by  seven  at 
liight,  at  Aldgate ;"  and  so  he  lay  that  night  five 
miles  short  of  the  town*. 

However  the  viceroy  may  value  himself  upon 
this  design,  he  seems  but  to  have  copied  my  lord 
Shaftesbury  in  l67.9t>  ^^  ^^^  ^^"^^  anniversary. 
It  is  well  known,  by  the  favour  of  the  mob,  they 
hoped  then  to  have  made  the  duke  of  Monmouth j 
king,  who  was  planted  at  sir  Thomas  Fowls's  at 
Temple  Bar,  to  wait  the  event;  whilst  the  rest 
of  the  great  men  of  his  party  were  over  the  way 
at  Henry  the  Eighth's  tavern.  King  Charles  had 
been  persuaded  to  come*  to  sir  Francis  Child's  tQ 
see  the  procession ;  but,  before  it  begat]i,  he  had 
private  notice  given  him  ta  retire,  for  fear  of 
what  mischief  the  mob  might  be  wrought  up  to. 
He  did  so ;  which  ruined  the  design  they  had,  to 
seize  on  his  person,  and  proclaim  the  duke  king. 
This  was  the  scheme  our  modern  politicians  went 
upon.     One  of  them   was  heard  to  say,  "  They 

*  The  duke  was  soon  after  entirely  out  of  favour  at  court.  On 
Sunday,  Dec.  30,  the  queen  in  council  thought  fit  to  dismiss  him 
from  all  his  employments.     N. 

+  The  effigies  of  the  pope,  the  dcvjl,  sir  George  Jefferys,  Mr. 
I'Estrange,  &c.  were  that  year  carried  in  procession,  and  burnt 
at  Temple  Bar  by  the  whig  mob.     N. 

\  James  Fitzroy,  duke  of  Monmouth  and  Buccleugb,  carl  of 
Doncaster  and  Dalkeith,  baron  of  Tindale,  &c.  in  l6'63.  He 
was  attained  by  act  of  Parliament ;  and  beheaded  on  TJower  Hil(, 
July  15,  1685.     N. 
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must  have  more  diversioBs  than  one,  i.  e.  burning, 
for  tlie  good  people  of  London ;  since  the  mob; 
ioved  to  create*,  as  well  as  destroy." 

By  this  time,  I  do  not  doubt,  sir,  bnt  you  ar© 
thoroughly  convinced  of  the  innocence  of  this  in^ 
tended  procession ;  which  they  publickly  avow, 
and  tell  the  ministry  they  are  welcome  to.  make 
what  they  can  of  it,  knowing  themselves- safe  by 
having  only  intended,  not  acted  the  mischief;  if 
it  had  once  come  to  that,  they  would  have  been 
sa  far  above  the  fear  of  punishment  for  their  QWtt 
^crimes,  as  to  become  executioners  of  the  inno«^ 
cent. 

Truly,  I  think,  the  malice  of  that  party  is  im- 
mortal, since  not  to  be  satiated  with  twenty-three 
years  plunder,  the  blood  of  so  many  wretches, 
nor  the  immense  debt  with  which  they  have  Bur*, 
jdened  us.  Through  the  unexampled  goodness  of 
the  queen,  and  the  lenity  of  the  other  parts  of 
the  legisljature,  they  are  suffered  to  sit  down  un-. 
molested^  to  bask  and  revel  in  that  wealth  they 
have  so  unjustly  acquired  :  yet  they  pursue  their 
principles  with  unwearied  industry,  club  their  wil^ 
money,  politicks,  toward  restoring  their  party  t^ 
that  power  >from  whence  they  are  fallen ;  which, 
since  they  find  so  difficult,  they  take  care,  by  all 
methods,  to  disturb  and  vilify  those  who  are  in 
possession  of  it.  Peace  is  such  a  bitter  pill,  they 
know  not  how  to  swallow :  to  poison  the  people 
against  it,  they  try  every  nail,  and  have  at  last 
hit  of  one  they  think  will  go,  and  that  they  drive 
to  the  head.     They    cry,    ''No  peace,"  till   the 

*  Make  a  king.    MiiNLEY^ 
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trade  of  our  own  nation  be  entirely  given  up  to 
our  neighbours.  Thus  they  would  carry  on  the 
pubiick  good  of  Europe,  at  the  expense  of  our 
private  destruction.  They  cry,  "  Our  trade  will 
be  ruined  if  the  Spanish  West  Indies  remain  to  a 
son  of  France;"  though  the  death  of  his  father 
noay  cause.  Philip  to  forget  his  birth  and  country, 
which  he  left  so  young.  After  the  decease  of  his 
grandfather,  he  will  be  only  the  brother  of  a 
haughty  rough  natured  king,  who  in  all  proba- 
bility may  give  him  many  occasions  to  become 
every,  day  more  and  more  a  Spaniard. 

They  do  not  allow  the  dauphin's  or  the  emperor's 
death  have  made  an  alteration  in  affairs,  and  confide 
all  things  to  the  supine  temper  of  the  Austrian- 
princes;  from  whence  they  conclude  there  can  be 
no  danger  in  trusting  half  Europe  to  the  easy  un- 
active  hands  of  such  an  emperor.     But  may  not 
another  Charles  the  Fifth  arise?   another  Philip 
the  Second?   who,  though  not  possessed  of  the 
Austrian  territories,  gave  more  trouble  and  terrour 
to  England,   than  ever  she  felt  from  France ;  in- 
somuch as,  had  not  the  seas  and  <vinds  fought  our 
battles,    their  invincible  Armada   had    certainly 
brought  upon  us  slavery  and  a  popish  queen  ! 
Neither  is  it  a  new  thing  for  princes  to  improve, 
as  well  as  degenerate.     Power  generally  brings  a 
change  of  temper.     Philip  de  Comiues  tells 'us, 
"  That  the  great  duke  of  Burgumly,  in  his  youth, 
hated  the  thoughts  of  war,  and  the  fatigue  of  the 
field.    After  he  had  fought  and  gained  one  battle, 
he  loved  nothing  else;  and  could  never  be  easy 
in  peace,  but  led  all  his  life  in  war,  and  at  length 
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died  in  it;  for  want  of  other  enemies,  fighting 
against  the  poor  barren  ,S\vissers,  who  were  pos- 
sessed of  nothing  worth  contending  for." 

But  it  is  not  reason,  or  even  facts,  that  can 
subdue  this  stubborn  party.  They  bear  down  all 
by  noise  and  misrepresentation.  They  are,  but 
will  not  seem,  convinced;  and  make  it  their  busi- 
ness to  prevent  others  from  being  so.  If  they  can 
but  rail  and  raise  a  clamour,  they  hope  to  be  be- 
lieved, though  the  miserable  effects  of  their  male- 
administration  are  ten  thousand  to  one  against 
them :  a  festering  obvious  sore,  which  when  it 
can  be  healed  we  know  not,  though  the  most 
famous  artists  apply  their  constant  skill  to  en- 
deavour at  a  cure.  Their  aversion  to  any  govern- 
ment but  their  own  is  unalterable ;  like  some  rivers, 
that  are  said  to  pass  through  without  mingling 
with  the  sea;  though,  disappearing  for  a  time, 
they  arise  the  same,  and  never  change  their  na- 
ture. 

I  am,  sir,  &c. 


*#*  The  preceding  tract  M'ill  be  Wt  illustrated 
by  the  following  account  of  the  subject  of  it, 
transcribed  from  a  folio  half  sheet  published  in 

1711. 

"  An  account  of  the  mock  procession  of  burn- 
ing the  pope  and  the  chevalier  de  St.  George,  in- 
tended to  be  perfonned  on  the  17th  instant,  being 
the  anniversary  of  queen  Elizabeth  of  pious  and 
glorious  memory. 
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The  owners,  of  the  pope,  the  chevalier  de  St 
George,  fourteen  cardinals,  and  as  many  devil^ 
which  were  taken  out  of  a  house  in  Drury-lane,  at 
i]aidpight5  between  the  l6th  and  17th  instant,  and 
exposed  to  view  at  the  Cockpit  for  nothing  (on 
the  latter  ofj  those  days),  think  fit  to  acquaint  the. 
world,  that  their  intention  in  making  them  was, 
M^th  those  and  other  images  (in  case  thpir  gpods 
had  not  been  forcibly  taken  away),  to  have  formed 
this  following  precession. 

Twenty  watchmen,  to  clear  the  way,  with  link- 
boys  lighting  then)  on  each  side. 

Twenty-four  bagpipes  marching  four  and  four^ 
aud  playing^  the  memorable  tune  of  LillibuUero. 

Ten  watchraeu  marching  two  and  two,  to  pre- 
vent disorder. 

Four  drums  in  mourning,  with  the  pope's  arms 
i^  their  caps. 

A  figure  representing  ca,rdinal  Gualteri,  lately, 
made  by  the  pretender  protector  of  the  English 
nation,  looking  dgwn  on  the  ground  in  a  sorrow- 
ful posture;  his  train  supported  by  two  mission- 
aries from  Rome,  supposed  to  be  now  in  England. 

Two  pages,  throwing  beads,  bulls,  pardons,  and 
indulgences. 

Two  jack  puddings  sprinkling  holy  water. 

Twelve  hautboys  pljiying  the  tune  of  the  Green- 
wood Tree. 

Two  lackeys  on  each  side  of  them,  bearing 
streamers,  with  these  words,  Nolumus  Leges  Jn- 
glide  mutarCy  being  the  device  on  the  colours  of 
the  right  reverend  the  bishop  of  London's  troops 
when  he  marched  into  Oxford  in  the  year  1688« 

Six  beadles  with  protestant  flails  in  their  han)[Is* 
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These  followed  by  four  persons  bearing  stream-     , 
ers,  each  with  the  pictures  of  the  seven  bishops 
who  were  sent  to  the  Tower. 

Twelve  monks,  representing  the  fellows  who 
were  put  into  Magdalen  college  in  Oxford,  on 
the  expulsion  of  the  protestants. 

Twelve  streamerbearers,  with  different  devices,     . 
representing  sandals,  ropes,  beads,  bald  pates,  and 
bigbellied  nuiis. 

A  lawyer,  representing  the  clerk  of  the  high 
commission  court. 

Twelve  heralds,  marching  one  after  another,  at 
'  a  great  distance,   with  pamphlets,   setting  forth 
king  James  II's  power  of  dispensing  with  the  test 
and  penal  laws. 

On  each  side  of  the  heralds,  fifty  links. 
After  these,  four  fat  friars  in  their  habits,  stream- 
ers carried  over  their  heads,  with  these  words,  "Eat 
and  pray." 

Four  Jesuits  in  English  habit,  with  flower-de- 
luces  on  their  shoulders,  inscribed,  "Indefejjsible;'' 
and  masks  on  their  faces,  on  which  is  writ,  **  The 
house  of  Hanover." 

Four  Jesuits  in  their  proper  habits. 
Four  cardinals  of  Rome  in  their  red  hats  curiously 
wrought. 

The  pope  under  a  magnificent  canopy,  with  a 
right  silver  fringe,  accompanied  by  the  chevalier 
St.  George  on  the  left,  and  his  counsellor  the  devil 
on  his  right. 

The  whole  procession  closed  by  twenty  stream- 
ers, on  each  of  which  was  wrought  these  words, 

*■  God  bless  queen  Anne,  the  nation's  great  defender  \ 
*  Keep  out  the  French,  the  pope,  and  the  pretender/ 
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In  this  order  it  was  intended,  with  proper  reliefs; 
of  lights  at  several  stations  in  the  march,  to  ^o 
through  Drury  lane,  Long  acre,  Gerrard  street, 
Piccadilly,  Germain  street,  St.  James's  square.  Pell- 
mell,  Strand,  Catherine  street,  Russel  street,  Drury 
lane.  Great  Queen  street.  Little  Queen  street,  Hol- 
bourn,  Newgate  street,  Cornhill,  Bishopsgate  street/ 
wherethey  were  to  wheel  ahout,  and  return  thorough 
St.  PauTs  churchyard  to  Fleet  street.  And  at  the 
Temple,  before  the  statue  of  that  illustrious  lady 
whose  anniversary  was  then  celebrated,  that  queen 
wearing  a  veil,  on  which  are  drawn  the  picture  of 
her  present  majesty,  and  under  it  the  battles  of 
Blenheim,  Ramillies,  Oudenarde,  and  the  passage 
of  the  hues  in  this  present  year  1711,  after  proper 
ditties  were  sung,  the  pretender  was  to  have  been 
committed  to  the  llames>  being  first  absolved  by 
the  cardinal  Gualteri.  After  that,  the  said  car- 
dinal was  to  be  absolved  by  the  pope,  and  burnt. 
And  then  the  devil  was  to  jump  into  the  flames, 
with  his  holiness  in  his  arms. 

And  let  all  the  people  say — Amen.'' 
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FIRST  CRIKTED  IN  1712* 


—  I 

**  Did  I  tell  you  of  a  scoundrel  about  the  court,  that  sells  em* 
ployments  to  ignorant  people,  and  cheats  them  of  their  money : 
He  lately  made  a  bargain  for  the  vicechamberlain's  place,  for 
sex'en  thousand  pounds,  and  had  recei?ed  some  guineas  earnest; 
but  the  whole  thing  was  discovered  the  other  day,  and  examina- 
tion taken  of  it  by  lord  Dartmouth,  and  I  hope  he  will  be  swinged. 
The  vicechambcrlain  told  me  several  particulars  of  it  last  night 
^t  lord  Masham's." 

Journal  to  Stella,  March  24, 1711-12. 
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JLN  that  friendly  dispute  which  happened  between 
us  some  time  ago,  wherein  you  endeavoured  to 
prove,  that  the  city  politicks  outdid  those  of  the 
court;  I  remember,  there  was  nothing  upon  which 
you  seemed  to  pride  yourself  more,  than  that  mys- 
tery of  your  brethren  in  Exchange  alley,  which  is 
usually  called  '*  selling  the  bear's  skin ;"  whereby 
a  very  beneficial  trade  was  daily  driven  with  ima- 
ginary stocks,  and  many  thousands  bought  and 
sold,  to  great  advantage,  by  those  who  were  not 
worth  a  groat.  This  you  challenged  me  to  match, 
with  all  my  knowledge  in  the  lower  arts  of  the 
court.  I  confess,  you  had  then  the  better  of  the 
argument;  and  I  was  forced  to  yield,  which  I 
would  hardly  do  at  present,  if  the  controversy 
were  to  be  resumed :  I  could  now  make  you  ac- 
knowledge, that  what  you  in  the  city  call  "  sell- 
ing the  bear's  skin"  does  nbt  deserve  the  name,, 
when  compared  wnth  the  dexterity  of  one  of  our 
artists.  I  shall  leave  the  decision  of  this  matter 
to  yourself,  after  you  have  received  the  fpllow^ingf 
story,  whicli  1  shall  most  faithfully  relate. 
VOL.  in.  I  i 
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There  is  a  certain  petty  retainer  to  the  court  •, 
who  has  no  employment  at  all  himself,  but  is  a 
partner  for  life  to  one  that  has.     This  gentleman 
resides  constantly  with  his  family  among  us;  where, 
being  wholly  at  leisure,   he  is  consequently  very 
speculative,   perpetually  turning  his  thoughts  to 
improve  those  happy  talents  that  nature  has  given 
him.     He  has  maturely  considered  with  himself 
the  strange  opinions  that  people  at  distance  have 
of  courts.     Strangers  are  apt  to  think,  that  who- 
ever has  an  apartment  in  the  royal  palace,  can  go 
through  the  lodgings  as  if  he  were  at  home,  and 
talk  familiarly  with  every  one  he  meets,  must  needs 
have  at  any  time  a  dozen  or  two  of  employments 
in  his  power;  the  least  word  from  him  to  a  great 
man,  or  upon  extraordinary  occasions,  to  the  queen 
herself^  would  certainly  do  the  business !  This  ig- 
norance has  often  been  made  very  good  use  of  by 
dexterous  men  among  us.     Old  courtiers  will  tell 
you  twenty  stories  of  Harry  Killigrewf,  Fleetwood 

*  The  intention  of  our  author  is  in  great  measure  frustrated  by 
the  obscurity  of  the  person,  who  is  here  held  up  to  censure.  Thig 
is  not  the  only  proof  of  the  necessity  there  is  of  being  more  ex- 
plicit in  such  particulars  of  a  relation,  as,  though  universally 
known  at  the  time,  arc  very  soon  entirely  forgotten.     N. 

+  Three  brothers  of  this  family,  William,  Thomas,  and  Henrj, 
were  employed  in  the  court  of  king  Charles  I.  They  were  all 
jealous  Cavaliers;  and  were  rewarded  by  Charles  II.  at  the  Res- 
toration.— William  was  made  gentleman  usher  of  the  privy  chanir 
ber,  and  viccchamberlain. — Thomas  was  a  gentleman  of  the  bed- 
chamber, and  used  frequently  to  divert  his  merry  master,  who  on 
that  account  was  for  ior  of  him  than  of  his  best  ministersy  and 
would  give  him  access  to  his  presence  when  he  denied  it  to  them. 
He  was  appointed  in  l6'5l  resident  at  Venice. — Henry  was  created 
II.  D.  mit.de  4iaouei:  to  tke  duke  of  York^  rector  of  Wbetham- 
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Sheppard  *;  and  others,  who  would  often  sell  places 
that  were  never  in  being,  and  dispose  of  others  a 

stcd,  ahd  masteif  of.  th^.Savoy.     All  the  brothers  were  dramatick 
writers.     N.         .  . 

*  Son  of  William  Sheppard,  of  Great  Row! right,  in  the  county 
of  Oxford,  esq.  He  studied  some  time  at  Oxford  ;  and  was  af-* 
terwatds  the  constant  companion  of  Sackville,  earl  of  Dorset,  and 
the. other  W'its  and  courtiers  of  the  reign  of  king  Charles  II.  antl 
bad  the  honour  to  be  on  very  familiar  terms  with  that  gay  ahd 
easy  monarch.  To  king  William  III.  he  was  gentleman  usher 
and  daily  wai^eip j  and>  on  the  death  of  sir  Thomas  Duppar,  was 
appointed  gentleman  usher  of  the  black  rod,  and  knighted  April 
25,  1694.  H§  possessed  a.  peculiar  vein  of  wit,  occasionally  ex- 
tempore; had  a  pleasing  manner  of  writing,  careless,  yet  original; 
and  was  author  of  many  poems,  dit^persed  in  several  books  ;  but 
is  at  present  better  known  as  the  friend  ajid  patrgn  of  Mr.  Prior, 
who  has.  addressed  , two  epistles  to  him,  than  by  any  writings  of 
his  own.  Ilk  principal  performance  was,  **  The  Countess  of 
Dorset's  petition  to  the  late  Queen  Mary  for  Chocolate,"  a  pretty, 
out'Of-the-way  piece.  He  died  of  an  apoplexy,  at  his  seat  at 
Rowlright,  Sept.  6,  I698;  and  was  buried  in  the  church  there, 
without  any  monument.  Two  epitaphs,  however,  were  prepared ; 
the  one  written  by  himself  in  lord  Dorset's  Comnion  Prayer-book 
ftt  Copt-hall;  the  other  by  a  Friend. 

"  O,  vos  qui  de  salute  vestrd  securi  estis. 

Orate  pro  animd  miserrimi  peccatoris 

Fleetwood  Sheppard, 

Etiamnum  viventis  et  ubicunque  est  peccantis. 

Qui  fide  exigud  et  tamen  spe  impudentissim^ 

Optat  et  expectat,  quam  nou  meruit, 

Felicem  resurrectionem. 

Anno  Religionis  et  libertatis  restitutae  tertio, 

Rerum  potientibus 
Fortissimo  Willielmo  et  formosissima  Maria. 

Bi/  another  Hand. 

Sta,  Viator : 

Sive  tu  Veneri  seu  Baccho  vixeris  idancus, 

£t  si  quando  h,  scortis  et  poculis  vacat, 

lis 
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good  pennyworth  before  they  were  vacant ;  how 
the  Privy  Garden  at  Whitehall  was  actually  sold, 
and  an  artist  sent  to  measure  it ;  how  one  man 
was  made  curtain  lifter  to  the  king,  and  another 
his  majesty's  goldfinder :  so  that  our  predecessors 
must  be  allowed  their  due  honour.  Neither  do  I 
at  all  pretend,  that  the  hero  I  am  now  celebrat- 
ing was  the  first  inventor  of  that  art;  wherein  it 


Reminisccre  defunct!  in  Vencre  ct  Baccho  fratris 

Fleetwood  Sheppaud, 

Qui  vitiis  et  (quovi  in  ipso  vitiosissimum  erat) 

Ingenio  pi^  renunciavit, 

ApoUine  jam  nuUo,  Venere  nulla, 

£t  (quod  magis  dolendum)  Baccho  nullo. 

Cui  nihil  non  in  vultu  erubescit  praeter  frontem, 

Ncc  ulla  mcrctrix  displicuit  prxter  Babylonicam, 

Fortitudine  et  sobrietate  pari; 
Quippe  qui  nuUi  hosti  bcllum  unquam  indixerit, 

Si  cxcipias  sitira : 
Qui  Comiti  Dorsetensi  k  rifu, 
Poctarum  Msecenati  a  dactylis  et  spondeis, 
£t  cubiculario  regio  a  sanctioribus  Bibliis, 
Nihil  unquam  facetc  dixit  quod  salvo  pudore. 
Nee  liber^  quod  salva  religiene 
dici  potuit* 
Promissorum  usque  et  usque  profusus, 
Montes  aureos  pollicetur ; 
At  ubi  bonse  fidei  horainem  spcrabis 
Potitam ;  sed  sola  ilia  vice  verum  induit 

Anno  paupertatis  publics 

£t  (si  paupertati  Poesis  semper  adhaereat^ 

Anno  publicae  Poeseos  restauratse  tertio, 

Cum  de  bicipite  nostro  Parnasso  certarent 

Ilinc  bifrons  Drydcnus, 

Inde  bicornis  Shadwellus, 

Quorum  hie  de  facto,  ille  de  jure, 

Archipdeta  cluit."        N. 
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must  however  be  granted,  that  he  hath  made  most 
wonderful  improvements. 

This  gentleman^  whom  I  take  leave  to  call  by 
the  name  of  Guzman,  in  imitation  of  a  famous 
Spanish  deceiver  of  that  name,  having  been  for- 
merly turned  out  of  one  or  two  employments  for 
no  other  crime  than  that  of  endeavouring  to  raise 
their  value,  has  ever  since  employed  his  credit  and 
power  for  the  service  of  others;  and,  where  he 
could  not  secure  them  in  reality,  has  been  content 
to  feed  their  imaginations,  which  to  a  great  part 
of  mankind  is  full  as  well  It  is  true,  he  hath 
done  all  this  with  a  prudent  regard  to  his  own 
interest ;  yet  whoever  has  trafficked  with  him 
cannot  but  own,  that  he  sells  at  reasonable  rates ; 
and  is  so  modest  withal,  that  he  is  content  the 
credit  of  taking  your  money  should  rest  on  the 
greatest  men  in  England,  rather  than  himself. 
He  begged  a  small  employment  for  one  of  his 
customers,  from  a  lord  of  the  admiralty,  then 
told  his  client,  "  that  the  great  man  must  have  a 
hundred  guineas  presented  him  in  a  handsome- 
manner."  Our  placejobber  brought  an  old  lame 
horse  of  his  own,  and  said  ^^  the  admiral  asked  a 
hundred  guiixeas  for  it:"  the  other  bought  the 
horse,  without  offering  to  cheapen  him,  or  look 
in  his  mouth. 

Two  or  three  such  achievements  as  these  gave 
our  adventurer  the  courage  for  some  time  past  to 
deal  by  the  great,  and  to  take  all  employments 
at  court  into  his  own  hands.  And  though  he  and 
his  family  are  firm  adherents  to  the  honest  party, 
and  furious  against  the  present  ministry  (as  I' 
speak  it  to  our  honour,  no  small  number  of  ui^ 
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are) :  yet  in  the  disposal  of  places  he  was  very 
impartial,  and  gave  every  one-  their  choice.     He 
had  a  standing  agent,  to  whom  all  people  applied 
themselves  that  wanted  any  employment,  who  had 
them  ready  of  all  sizes,  to  fit  whatever  oustomer 
came,  from  twenty  to  a  thousand  pounds  a  y^ar. 
If  the  question  be  asked,  why  he  takes  no  em- 
ployment himself  ?     He  readily  answers,  That  he 
might,  whenever  he  pleased,  be/in  the  commis^idn 
of  the  customs,  the  excise,  or  of  trade  :  'but-does 
not  think  it  worth  hiswliile;  because/ without 
stirring  from  court,  or  giving  himself  Jlny  trouble, 
he  can,  by  his  credit,  oblige  honest  gentlemen 
with  employments,  and  at  the  same  time  make 
better  advantage   to  himself.     He  hath  several 
ways  to  establish  a  reputation  of  his  interest  at 
court.     Sometimes,  as  I  have  already  observed, 
he  hath  actually  begged  small  offices,  aud  disposed 
of  them  to  his  clients.     Besides,  by  living  in  her 
majesty's  palace^  and  being  industrious  at  picking 
out  secrets,  he   often  finds  wbeie  prefermetit  is 
likely  to  go  even  before  those  who  are  to  be  pre- 
ferred can  have  any  notice  of  it  themselves ;  then 
he  immediately  searches  out  for  them,  tells  them 
of  tlieir  merits,  ask*  them' how  they  would  hke 
of  such  an  employment;  and  promises,   by  his. 
power  at  court,  to  get  it  for  them :  but  withal 
gives  them  a  hint,  that  great  men  will  take- mo- 
ney :  though  they  will  not  be  known  to  do  it  ; 
that  it  therefore  must  be  done  by  a  second  band, 
for  which  he  proffers  his  service,  tells  them  what 
sum  will  be  convenient,  and  then  sinks  it  in  his 
own  pocket ;  beside  what  is  given  to  htm  in  gra- 
titude for  his  solicitations  and  good  will :   this 
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gives  him  credit  to  pursue  his  trade  of  phicejob- 
bing.  Whoever  hath  a  mind  for  an  employment 
at  court,  or  any  where  else,  goes  to  Guzman's 
agent ;  and  he  reads  over  to  the  candidate  a  Ust 
of  places,  with  their  profit  and  salaries.  When 
one  is  fixed  upon,  the  agent  names  the  known 
don  Guzman,  as  a  person  to  be  depended  upon  ; 
tells  the  client,  he  must  send  his  honour  a  hamper 
of  wine ;  if  the  place  they  are  in  treaty  for  be. con- 
siderable, a  hogshead.  At  next  meeting,  the  price 
is  agreed  on  ;  but  unfortunately  this  employment 
is  half  promised  to  another :  however,  he  beheves 
that  that  difficulty  may  be  removed  for  twenty  or 
thirty  guineas  ;  w^hich,  being  but  a  trifle,  is  im- 
mediately given.  After  two  or  three  meetings 
more,  perhaps,  the  bubble  hath  access  to  the 
don  himself;  who  assumes  great  airs,  says  the 
thing  shall  be  done,  he  has  already  spoken  to  the 
queen  or  lord  treasurer.  At  parting,  the  agent 
tells  the  officer  elect,  there  is  immediate  occasion 
for  forty  or  fifty  guineas,  to  be  given  among  clerks, 
or  servants,  or  some  great  minister.  Thus  the 
poor  place  hunter  is  drilled  on,  from  one  month 
to  another,  "perpetually  squeezed  of  ready  money, 
and  nothing  done.  This  Irade  don  Guzman  has 
carried  on  for  many  years,  and  frequently  with 
five  or  six  dupes  in  hand  at  a  time,  and  perhaps 
all  of  them  for  one  place.  I  know  it  will  be  the 
wonder  of  niany  people,  as  it  has  been  mine,  how 
such  impostures  as  these  could  be  so  frequently 
repeated,  ami  how  so  many  disappointed  people 
could  be  kept  trom  making  a  noise  and  clamour 
that  may  ruin  the  trade  and  credit  of  this  bold 
projector ;  but  it  is  with  him  as  with  almanack 
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makers,  who  gain  more  reputation  by  one  right 
guess,  than  they  lose  by  a  thousand  wrong  ones. 
Besides,  I  have  already  observed,  that,  once  or 
twice  in  his  life,  he  did  actually  provide  for  one 
or  two  persons ;  farther,  it  was  his  constant  rule, 
whatever  employment  was  given  away,  to  assure 
his  clients  that  he  had  the  chief  hand  in  disposing 
of  it.  When  a  man  had  no  more  to  give,  or  was 
weary  of  attending,  the  excuse  was,  either  that 
he  had  some  private  enemies,  or  the  queen  was 
engaged  for  that  turn,  or  that  he  must  think  of 
something  else  :  and  then  it  was  a  new  business, 
required  new  fees,  and  new  hampers  of  wine;  or, 
lastly,  don  Guzman  was  not  to  be  seen,  or  talked 
cold  and  dry,  or  in  very  great  haste,  and  so  the 
matter  dwindled  to  nothing :  the  poor  pretender 
to  an  employment  discovered  the  cheat  too  late, 
was  often  ashamed  to  complain,  and  was  only 
laughed  at  when  he  did. 

Having  thus  described  some  few  of  the  qualifi- 
cations which  have  so  much  distinguished  this 
worthy  manager ;  I  shall  crown  all  with  informing 
you  of  the  particulars  of  a  late  achievement,  that 
will  give  him  an  everlasting  renown.  About  two 
months  ago,  a  gentleman  of  a  good  fortune  had  a 
mind  to  buy  some  considerable  employment  in 
the  court,  and  sent  a  solicitor  to  negotiate  this 
affair  w  ith  don  Guzman's  agent,  who,  after  one 
or  two  meetings,  told  him  the  vicechamberlain's 
employ mciit  was  to  be  disposed  of*  the  person 
who  now  enjoyed  it  being  wholly  out  of  favour 
with  the  queen  *;  that  the  choice  of  his  successor 

*  Thomas  Coke,  esq.  was  at  that  time  vicecbambcrlain,     N. 
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was  in  don  Guzman's  power ;  that  seven  thousand 
pounds  was  the  price,  whereof  four  thousand  was 
to  be  given  to  a  lady  who  was  fostersister  to  the 
queen  ;  two  thousand  to  the  present  vicecham- 
berlain,  in  consideration  of  his  being  turned  out ; 
and  the  remaining  thousand  to  be  divided  be- 
tween the  great  don  and  the  two  small  agents: 
this  was  the  result  after  several  meetings,  after 
two  or  three  hampers  of  wine  had  been  sent  to 
Saint  James's,  and  some  guineas  given  to  facili- 
tate the  putting  off  a  bargain,  which,  as  pretend- 
ed, was  begun  for  the  employment,  to  another 
person.  This  matter  went  so  far,  that  notes  were 
interchangeably  given  between  the  two  agents 
and  their  principal,  as  well  relating  to  the  thou- 
sand pounds  which  was  to  be  divided  among  them, 
as  to  the  main  sum.  Our  projector  was  likewise 
very  curious  to  know,  whether  the  new  vicecham- 
lain  could  speak  French,  which,  he  said,  was  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  his  office ;  whether  he  was 
well  fashioned,  had  a  genteel  manner,  and  polite 
conversation  ;  and  directed,  that  the  person  him- 
self should,  upon  an  appointed  day,  be  seen  walk- 
ing in  the  garden  before  St.  James's  house,  that 
the  lady,  the  queen's  fostersister,  might  judge  of 
his  mien,  whether  he  were  a  sightly  man,  and, 
by  his  appearance,  qualified  for  so  great  an  em- 
ployment. To  carry  the  imposture  farther,  one 
Sunday,  when,  in  the  lord  chamberlain's*  ab- 
sence, Mr.  vicechamberlain  led  her  majesty  to 
ichapel,  don  Guzman  being  there  with  his  solici- 
tor, said  to  him,  with  an  expressive  sneer,  and  a 

t  Charles  Talbot,  duke  of  Shrewsbury.    N. 
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&ort  of  rapture,  "  Ah,  sir,  wh^t  happiness !  I 
am  ravished  to  think  of  it.  I  wish  your  friend 
was  here  now,  to  see  the  vicechamberlain  handing 
the  queen:  I  would  make  him  give  the  other 
thousand  pounds  for  his  employment." 

These  arc  the  circumstances  of  this  story,  as 
near  as  I  can  remember.  How  the  ingenious  don 
could  have  got  off  clean  from  this  business,  I 
cannot  possibly  imagine :  but  it  unfortunately 
happened,  that  he  was  not  put  to  the  trial  qf 
showing  his  dexterity  ;  for  the  vicechamberlain, 
by  what  meaas  I  could  never  yet  learn,  got  a  lit- 
tle light  into  the  matter.  He  was  told  that  some- 
body lud  been  treating  for  his  place,  and  had 
information  given  him  where  to  find  the  solicitor 
of  the  person  who  was  to  succeed  him.  He  im- 
mediately sent  for  the  man :  who  (not  conceiving 
himself  to  be  engaged  in  a  dishonest  action,  and 
therefore  conscious  of  no  guilt)  very  freely  told 
him  all  that  he  knew ;  and,  as  he  had  good  rea- 
son, was  as  angry  at  the  cheat  put  upon  him  and 
his  friend,  as  the  vicechamberlain  himself ;  where- 
upon poor  don  Guzman  and  his  two  agents  were, 
at  Mr.  vicechamberlain's  pequest,  examined  before 
a  principal  secretary  of  state,  and  their  examina- 
tions taken  in  writing.  But  here  I  must  with 
shame  confess,  that  our  hero's  behaviour  was 
much  below  his  character;  he  shuffled  and  dodg- 
ed, denied  and  affirmed,  contradicted  himself 
every  moment,  owned  the  fact,  j'et  insisted  on 
his  honour  and  innocency.  In  short,  bis  whole 
dem-eanor  was  such,  that  the  rawest  stockjobber 
in  Exchange  alley  would  blush  to  see  it.  It  is 
true,  he  hath  since  in  some  manner  recovered  his 
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reputation ;  he  talks  boldly  wherever  he  comes, 
as  if  he  were  the  party  injured,  and  as  if  he  ex- 
pected satisfaction  ;  and,  what  is  still-  more  hero- 
ical,  goes  on  in  his  old  trade  of  disposing  places, 
though  not  of  such  great  consideration; 

How  the  affair  will  end,  I  cannot  tell ;  the  vice- 
chamberlain,  between  generosity  and  contempt, 
not  l)cing  hitherto  very  forward  in  carrying  it  to 
a  formal  prosecution ;  and  the  rest  of  the  court  ■ 
contenting  themselves,  some  with  laughing,  and 
some  m  lifting  up.  their  eyes  with  admiration. 

However,  I  think  the  matter  well  deserves  to 
be  recorded,  both  fipr  the  honour  of  the  manager, 
and  to  let  you  and  the  world  know  that  great 
abilities  and  dexterity  are  not  confined  to  Ex- 
change alley. 

I  am,  sir, 

Yours,  &c. 


:»! 


i  ■ 


ri 
l«1 


•J  f 
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XT  is  possible  that  Swift  might  be  really  unacquainted  with  th« 
advanced  age -of  Partridge,  who,  being  now  past  his  grand  cli- 
macterick,  was  not  the  most  proper  butt  for  such  odd  and  unpre« 
cedented  diversion;  but  it  is  much  more  likely  that,  if  Partridge 
had  been  20  years  older,  the  knowledge  of  this  circumstance 
could  not  have  saved  him  from  the  flail  pf  this  merciless  wit. 
Dr.  John  Partridge  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  dullest  fel« 
lows  then  breathing,  for  we  must  not  say  aUve^  and  certainly  he 
did  not  understand  raillery ;  so  that  the  profusion  of  wit  expended 
on  this  occasion,  was  in  a  great  measure  lost  upon  him,  except 
that  it  put  an  end  almost  immediately  to  the  publication  of  his 
almanacks.     He  persisted  indeed  sturdily  in  his  refusal  to  be 
buried,  till  l?!^;  but  he  actually  died  as  an  almanack-maker 
in  17OP,  his  almanack  for  that  year  being  the  last,  and  the  only 
one  he  wrote  after  this  odd  misfortune  befel  him.    On  the  discon- 
tinuance, however,  of  this  publication,  another  under  a  similar 
title  appeared,  by  Avhich  the  Company  of  Stationers  thought 
themselves  much  injured ;  for  they  applied  to  the  Chancellor, 
and  obtained  his  injunction,  prohibiting  the  printing  of  any  al- 
manack under  the  name  of  John  Partridge^  unless  with  their 
allowance,  as  appears  from  an  advertisement  of  his  lordship^e 
injunction,  in  the  London  Gazette,  Oct.  13,  1709. 

In  a  folio  sheet,  dated  Salisbury-street,  in  the  Strand,  Dec.  IO9 
1709,  under  the  title  of  "  A  Letter  to  a  Member  of  Parliament 
from  Mr.  John  Partridge,  touching  his  almanack  for  the  year 
171.0,  and  the  injunction,  whereby  the  publishers  of  it  is  staid 
for  the  present.  Partridge  says,  "  This  brings  you  my  humble 
thanks  for  your  kind  inquiry  after  me,  and  may  satisfy  you  that 
I  am  not  dead,  as  you  have  been  told  in  print  by  a  merry  witty 
gentleman  under  a  feigned  name,  though  my  almanack  for  17IO 
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is  not  yet  published ;  the  true  reason  whereof  you  might  tia?e 
seen  in  several  printed  advcrtibi*ments,  viz.  That  my  Lord 
Chancellor  has,  at  the  instance  of  the  Stationers'  Company, 
granted  an  injunction  to  stop  the  printing  and  publishing  it. 
This  injunction  was  not  p;r:ii.ted  upon  the  suggestion  of  my  being 
dead,  as  some  have  fuolishl)  imagined,  but  I  shall,  for  your  sa- 
tisfaction, give  you  an  account  how  I  came  to  be  engaged  in  a 
dispute  with  that  Company,  and  how  that  injunction  came  to 
be  granted. 

After  these  grave  remarks,  it  is  whimsical  to  observe,  thai  th« 
whole  appears  to  have  been  an  iinposition;  the  fact  being  that 
the  Stationers  were  put  to  this  trouble  and  expense  by  the  dis- 
honesty of  one  Bcnjiunin  Harris,  then  a  notorious  pirate,  who 
had  before  this  published  almanacks  under  the  popular  name  of 
J.  Partridge,  by  the  subterfuge  of  inserting  his  own  nonsense  in 
the  middle  and  at  the  end  of  Partridge's.  This  fellow,  finding 
that  the  Doctor  had  determined  never  to  publish  another  alma- 
nack, advertised  one  for  17*0,  under  the  name  of  John  Partridge. 
Harris's  intimation  occasioned  the  following  advertisement  of  th^ 
Stationers. 

"  Theixi  having  of  late  in  several  newspapers  been  an  adver- 
tisement, called  JMcrlinvs  hbcratany  pretended  to  be  made  by 
J.  Partridge,  but  in  truth  waj  patched  together  by  Benjamin 
Harris,  famous  for  practices  of  this  nature;  this  nutice  is  given, 
to  prevent  persons  from  being  imposed  upon;  for  there  will  not 
be  any  almanack  published  by  J.  Partridge  for  the  year  1710, 
the  iiy  unction  granted  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  against  printing 
the  same  being  still  in  force ;  and  it  any  person  shall  deal  in  any 
counterfeit  almanacks,  tl  'y  will  be  proccwlod  against." 

The  Stauj.o:*s,  however,  soon  alteiod  their  mind;  and,  in  an- 
other advertisement  in  the  London  Gazette,  dated  likewise  Dec. 
10,  1709,  promised  llie  ;)ul.'iicali.)n  v/  h  P:irtri('ge*s  almanack 
for  1710,  and,  plcadini^;  the  force  of  the  Cl.ancellor's  injunction, 
threatened  Harris  with  a  prosecution.  Accordingly  there  was 
an  almanack  for  1710  printed  under  the  name  of  John  Par- 
tridge, *  with  the  allowance  of  the  Company  of  Stationers;'  in 
whicli;  tliOi  jL  ji  'AT.s  not  of  his'muking,  there  is  a  miniatcure  of 
PartiidgQ. 
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The  Company  of  Stationers  kept  the  almanack  vacant  thrc« 
whole  years,  for  liicir  old  author,  in  hopes  of  his  recovery  to 
life;  but  being  now  convinced  that  he  was  now  really  dead  and 
buried  to  all  their  intents  and  |>urposcs,  they  prudently  resumed 
the  name  which  they  probably  lent  him,  and  gave  it  to  another, 
who  had  some  wit,  of  which  the  defunct  was  totally  destitute. 
Meantime  Bickerstatf  and  his  upholders  amused  themselves  and 
the  publick  at  Partridge's  expense;  all  this  while  they  kept  him 
struggling  hard  for -life;  but,  being  convinced  in  time,  that  the 
man  was  obstinate,  and  his  stupidity  invincible,  they  discontinued 
their  wit,  and  permitted  him  to  pass  three  or  four  of  his  last  years 
>vith  little  or  no  molestation.  About  eighteen  months  after  the 
Company  pitched  on  another  to  succeed  to  his  oHTicc  and  his 
name,  he  made  his  real  exit,  and  in  the  natural  way,  for  any 
thing  that  appears  to  the  contrary. 
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